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PREFACE 


Shakespeare Survey, sponsored by a univcnity, a theatre and a library rich in documents relating 
to Elizabethan times, aims at appealing to the scholar, the theatre-worker and the archivist, while 
at the same time presenting material likely to be of value to a wider public generally interested in 
Shakespeare. Although produced in Great Britain, it seeks to be international in its scope, and 
the Advisory Board is working in association with a panel of correspondents representing many 
of the chief countries of the world. It is beHeved that'a valuable purpose can be served by such 
a series of volumes devoted to a dramatic author whose appeal is universal and seeking to record 
international activities connected with the study of his plays and with their representation on the 
stage. 

The Advisory Board hopes that it will be able to print in successive volumes of Shakespeare 
Survey the results of recent research, and that opportunity will be found for the reproduction of 
documentary material either new or difficult of access. At the same time, care is being taken to 
avoid such duplication of effort as might occur through inclusion among its contents of informa- 
tion available elsewhere. For this reason, these volumes will not present any exhaustive biblio- 
graphical Ust of contributions to the study of Shakespeare printed during the twelve months 
preceding the publication of each volume, nor is any attempt being made to prepare a statistical 
record of performance of the plays whether in Great Britain or elsewhere. In the surveys of 
current activities the aim will rather be to select for comment and discussion some few items 
particularly interesting because of the novelty in their critical approach, of the fresh information 
they have to record or of their innovations in stage concept. 

Apart from publishing original contributions to our knowledge and appreciation of Shake- 
speare, the Advisory Board beheves that Shakespeare Survey can render one principal immediate 
ser' ice to those interested m the Elizabetlian stage. We are approaching the mid-year of our 
century, and it is time for us to take stock, to inquire what in fact we have accomplished in study 
and on stage, and, by considering what yet remains to be done, to direct our path for the future. 
Hence the core of each volume will consist of a series of articles devoted to some particular 
aspect of Shakespearian study, introduced by a general survey designed to indicate what the past 
fifty years have contributed to this selected field of investigation. Thus in the present volume 
a major part of the contents is concerned with the Ehzabethan theatre and with the theatrical 
influence on Shakespeare’s writing; the volume indeed might almost have borne as a sub-title 
“ Shakespeare and his Stage”. For the second volume, similarly, a special topic has been chosen — 
“The Problem Plays and the Romances”. Through such association of original articles with 
introductory ‘retrospects’, the Advisory Board hopes that Shakespeare will not only 

secure unity of conception but will also serve both to assess the main trends in recent Shakespearian 
scholarship and to stimulate research in the future. 
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In addition, the present volume introduces the first of a series of articles devoted to an 
account of those hbraries and archives particularly rich in matter relating to Shakespeare and 
the Ehzabethan drama. Dr McMana\A'ay*s record of the resources of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library at Washington will be followed by other kindred studies of collections both in this 
country and abroad. In later volumes it is planned to introduce a further series of related articles 
dealing with Shakespeare's fortunes during the past fifty years in diverse countries. 

The launching of this venture was originally made possible by the support of its three sponsoring 
bodies, but a considerable improvement on the plans first determined upon has come from 
a grant generously contributed by the Rockefeller Foundation. To the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press the Advisory Board is indebted both for their co-operation in the production 
of this volume and for their active assistance in promoting its interests. 

February 1948 
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STUDIES IN THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE 

SINCE 1900 


BY 

ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


Of one thing in particular Shakespearian scholarship during the past fifty years may justly be 
proud : only within the present century have we approached within measurable distance of an 
understanding of the methods employed in the original production of Elizabethan plays or 
endeavoured to set these plays, in our imagination, firmly against the background of their 
theatrical environment. No other field of investigation more characteristically belongs to our 
own age than this. 

1. The Elizabethan Stage in the Nineteenth Century 

Even in recognizing the truth of this fact, however, we should not close our eyes to the very 
real achievements made in this direction by the romantic period preceding our own. Fully 
a hundred and fifty years ago that vigorous investigator, Edmund Malone, had succeeded in 
defining some of the main features of the theatres in which Shakespeare had worked. Although 
he possessed no information about the carhest of all professional London playhouses, the Theatre 
in Shoreditch, and was not sure when the Globe was built, he knew that the aaors originally 
performed in inn-yards, that the home of Shakespeare’s company was round or polygonal, that 
the audience stood in the yard or sat in the galleries, that dramatic action proceeded both on an 
upper-stage and on a lower and that the plays were graced with few or no scenic embellishments. 

Following Malone came numerous other scholars, each intent on unearthing documentary 
material, each adding his discoveries to the common store: CoUier, Cunningham, Halliwcll- 
Philhpps and others thus actively added to the accumulation of knowledge until, by the century's 
end, men had a very fair general conception of the way in which the Elizabethan stage differed 
from the kind of theatre made colourful by an Irving and a Tree. 

What is even more significant is the fact that, before the nineteenth century had reached its 
meridian, such accumulated knowledge was being put to practical use. On i6 March 1844, 
Benjamin Webster, lessee and director of the Haymarket, presented The Taming of the Shrew in a 
doubly novel manner : he not only gave it in the original text — a startling innovation after years of 
manhandhng — ^he adopted a fresh method of production. There was a painted set of an inn for the 
‘Induction’; the scene then changed to the interior of a hall, to remain unaltered for the rest of the 
comedy. The Katherine-Petruchio play-within-the-play was enacted with “two screens and a pair 
of curtains’’ as “the whole dramatic apparatus”. The comment of The Times critic is interesting: 

By the mere substitution of one curtain for another [he explained to his readers] change of scene 
was indicated, and all the entrances and exits are through the centre of the curtain, or round the 
screens, the place represented being denoted by a printed placard fastened to the curtain. This 
arrangement, far from being flat and uicfFccdve, tended to give closeness to the action, and by constantly 
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allowing a great deal of stage room, afforded a sort of freedom to aJl the parties engaged. The audience 
did not in the least seem to feel the absence of scenery, and though the play lasted three hours and a half, 
the attention of the house never failed. 

This was an interesting experiment, but something even more radical was happening con- 
temporaneoasly in Germany. Ludwig Ticck, celebrated transbtor of Shakespeare and romantic 
enthusiast for all things Elizabethan, charaaeristically found in the Globe stage material for 
a theatrical philosophy. The theatre of his own time, he declared, was a theatre of illusion — an 
Illuslonsbuhne — but the illusion towards wliich it aspired was false and calculated to destroy the 
true poetic illusion. Warmly supported by the poet, dramatist and producer Karl Immermann, 
he argued that the Elizabethan bare open platform stage — the Raumbuhtte — offered far greater 
opportunities for the achieving of theatrical effect than the picture-frame stage cluttered up wijth 
its distracting wings, backcloths and built-up scenes. As a result, Immermann presented a pro- 
duction of Twelfth Night in a specially construaed set which, although it professedly aimed at a re- 
production of the Shakespearian stage, was strongly reminiscent of the classical-type prosceniurh 
of the sixteenth-century Tcatro Ohmpico at Vicenza — with a long narrow open platform enclosed 
by a facade broken by four entrance doors and a kind of inner-stage at the rear. Meanwhile, 
Tieck himself, in 1843, gave a production o( A Midsummer-Night's Dream at Potsdam, in which 
various levels, connected by stairs, together with curtained pillars took the place of the usual 
scenery. 

Nor was this by any means all. The ideas of Tieck and Immermarm were taken up and con- 
siderably expanded some forty years later at Munich. The enthusiastic reformer in this instance 
was Jocza Savits, a Hungarian director who came to identify himself with the German theatre. 
In 1889 King Lear was given, under his supervision, at the Hoftheater with a built-up setting 
intended to approximate the Elizabethan forms. A rounded platform jutted out beyond the 
curtain-line and was provided with steps leading down into the orchestra. Within the proscenium- 
frame was shown an open stage backed by a facade, which in turn revealed an inner-stage where 
scenic backcloths could be displayed. From a contemporary illustration of the storm scene it is 
obvious that Savits sought to bring his action well to the front of the platform. 

All of these endeavours are important, and collectively they demonstrate the ancient truth — 
that however much we may vaunt our modernity we invariably find, often to our dismay and 
disgust, that our fondly treasured discoveries have been anticipated many decades before our own 
time. Inspired by knowledge of the principles of Elizabethan production, men were talking about 
the ‘space-stage’ already in the forties of the last century. 

Yet, significant as were all these experiments, the year 1900 left the world of Shakespearian 
scholarsliip, and the world of tlje theatre, with a lamentably inadequate awareness of the particubr 
methods by which the known principles were applied. Not only were all these experiments 
isolated efforts, but the basis of detailed information was largely lacking. It was not until near the 
end of this period, in 1888, that an illustration of an Ehzabethan theatre interior was discovered. 
In that year K. T. Gaedertz issued his Zur Kenntnis der altenglischen Buhne with a reproduction of 
the now famiiiar De Witt’ drawing of the Swan (Plate III) : the importance of this discovery was 
immediately recognized and the same year H, B. Wheatley brought it to the attention of English 
readers. So illuminating is this drawing and so much has it formed the foundation for all recent 
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discussion of the Elizabethan stage that wc may indeed well wonder how Malone and Ticck 
succeeded at all in forming even the vaguest mental image of the theatre that Shakespeare used, 
and wc may assuredly forgive them for any uncertainties in their interpretation of the meagre 
evidence at their disposal. 

2. The Elizabethan Public Theatre and its Ways 

What the past fifty years have accomplished rests partly in the amassing of further information 
concerning the EUzabethan theatre as a whole, partly in the minuter scrutiny of evidence ^vith the 
object of determining the precise mcdiods used by the actors of that time and partly in the apphea- 
tion of the accumulated knowledge to the discussion of the plays in general, to the elucidation of 
puzzhng elements in their action, and to the interpretation of the dramatic characters. We are 
thus concemdd both with the various contributions to knowledge effected by individual scholars 
and with the development of an entirely fresh interpretative path pursued by Hterary critics as 
a result of these contributions. There is, indeed, hardly any aspect of Shakespearian study, from 
bibliography to poetic imagery, which has not been influenced by this kind of mvestigation: 
concepts of the nature of acting texts determine the conclusions reached by editors; characters 
arc explained by reference to a particular actor’s age, height or manner; groups of plays arc 
discussed not in terms of Shakespeare’s supposed psychological development, but in those of 
changing tastes in the audience or of the shifting persoimel of his company. 

the landmarks 

Obviously, the first thing wc have to consider is the physical stage and the conditions apper- 
taining to its performances. In this area of study the period with which wc are concerned, 
1900-47, is neatly divided in half by the appearance, in 1923, of two utterly diverse contributions 
to knowledge. The former is C. H. Herford’s Sketch of Recent Shakespearian Investigation, which 
so ably and entertainingly surveys the main trends of scholarly study from the nineties of the last 
century, and which enables us, in this present ‘sketch’, to pay less attention to the early decades 
and to stress, in particular, the achievements of 1923-47. The second work consists of the four 
invaluable red volumes of Sir Edmund Chambers’s The Elizabethan Stage, Here indeed is 
a convenient and commodious half-way house on the road of research wherein we may rest and 
contemplate earlier accomphshments. At the same time, before and after it there stand numerous 
other lesser resting-places, each marking a lap of the journey. Wc start, as it were, from a Httlc 
international camp where scholars English, American, French, and German have set up their 
tents during the first years of the century. Here is Carl Brodmeier hoisting the flag of the now 
wholly discredited ‘alternation’ theory, which assumes that Shakespeare so constructed his plays 
as to allow an inner-stage scene to follow each scene on the outei*-stagc — an assumption clearly 
influenced by nineteenth-century ideas and not yet freed from concepts based on contemplation 
of the picture-frame conventions. Here is the worthy William Archer, writing a long essay in 
The Quarterly Review for 1908 on “What We Know of the Elizabethan Stage”. Here is Acliillcs 
with his myrmidons in the person of C. W. Wallace jealously assembling a treasury 4)f new facts 
concerning the playhouses. Here is the genial G. F. Reynolds breaking new ground by his 
stimulating, and perhaps not fully appreciated, booklet on Some Principles of Elizabethan Staging 
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(1905). Here is W. S. Godfrey applying himself to an architectural reconstruction of the 
Fortune. Here is J. T. Murray surveying theatrical activities in the provinces. And, above 
all, here is W.W. Greg meticulously and brilliantly editing documents essential for any exact 
study of the Elizabethan theatre. 

The second decade of the century is ushered in by the lively scries of essays collected 
together in W. J. Lawrence’s The Eli:^abethan Playhouse (1912-13); Lawrence and Archer join 
forces to prepare the article on the playhouse in Shakespeare's England (1916); T. S. Graves 
discusses the court and the actors (1913); A. H. Thorndike produces his Shakespeare's Theatre 
(1916), and the year following appears J. Q. Adams’s important survey, Shakespearean Playhouses. 

From the appearance in 1923 of Chambers’s volumes onwards to our own time contributions to 
the subject have been no less numerous. There have been fewer discoveries of new documents, but 
these later investigations have done valuable work in diverse directions — by still more intensive 
analysis of the source material, by extension of the field of study and, especially, by shifijing 
attention from general discussion to the discussion of particular instances and by further relating 
the plays to the stages for which they were written. In 1927 comes T. W. Baldwin’s Organi:::aHon 
and Personnel of the Shakespearian Company. The same year secs the publication of the almost 
symbolic ‘Shakespeare Association’ volume on Shakespeare and the Theatre and the first of Harley 
Granville-Barkcr’s Prefaces. Sir Fdmund Chambers completes his great work by the publica- 
tion of Ids William Shakespeare in 1930, and about the same time a young American scholar, 
G. E. Bentley, who is later (The Jacobean and Caroline Stage, 1941) to carry on Chambers’s work, 
begins to publish some of his first articles on Elizabethan actors. Miss M. C. Bradbrook’s 
Elizabethan Stage Conditions comes in 1932; 1935 brings the first true attempt to estimate the 
quality of the Elizabethan audience (A. C. Sprague’s), followed by Alfred Harbage’s more 
detailed study in 1941; in the years immediately following renewed attention is paid to the 
methods of acting, and, more significantly, to the study of individual theatres — notably the 
Globe and the Red Bull. In most of these later essays an important trend is the attempt to shift 
attention from the purely ‘Shakespearian’ and to throw light on Shakespeare’s work as it were 
by indirection, through the more mtensive study of Ids contemporaries and of the conditions 
under which they wrote. It is not merely the stage of Shakespeare that concerns the scholars but, 
more generally, the stage of the Elizabethans. 


THE PUBLIC THEATRES 

The entire area of ground thus covered clearly separates itself dito knowledge of (a) the physical 
appearance of the theatres, (b) the personnel engaged in diterprcting the plays, (r) their methods 
of work, and [d) the demands of the spectators for whom this work was done. 

So far as the theatres themselves are concerned, perhaps the most important task accomplished 
by the earliest workers in the field has been the demonstration that in Shakespeare’s time three 
distinct types of theatrical enterprise have to be accoimted for — the public playhouses, the private 
and the court. Naturally, of these three the first assumes predominant importance if only because 
oJ Shakespeare’s association with the Lord Chamberlain’s men, but dicrcasing attention has come, 
during the past five decades, to be paid also to the otlicr two, with the realization that this company 
also possessed a ‘private’ liousc, that some of Shakespeare’s plays are likely to have been penned 
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for special (court or other) performances and that towards the end of his career he was probably 
influenced by that typical production of the court stage— the masque. 

The general conclusions reached before 1923 regarding the appearance of the pubUc theatres 
arc, of course, put forth in detail by Chambers, and his bibUographical notes amply show how 
much important evidence we owe to the researchers of the twentieth century. Certain things 
have now been determined and arc accepted without controversy, although, even after all the 
devoted work applied to this theme, questions still remain. 


THE INNER-STAGE 

About the platform stage and the gallery above it there is no debate, but as soon as we move 
from these comfortably assured features of the Ehzabethan playhouse trouble begins. A simple, 
and excellent, example is tlie question of the inner-stage. We speak familiarly of its existence and 
of course we know by implication that something of the kind was used by the actors ; we even 
know that it had a technical name. Yet the ‘Dc Witt’ drawing shows no central opening in its 
rear wall, while discussion of certain particular ‘study’ scenes questions how precisely they 
could have been played there and still kept in view of the audience. Debate lias been lengthy, 
at times acrimonious, and even yet, with our accumulated store of evidence, we remain in 
doubt. 

Tins example, however, raises an interesting point. At the beginning of the century, scholars 
engaged in exploring such subjects tended gladly to take evidence from any and every source; 
later, when it was recognized that staging at a ‘private’ playhouse may have been, and probably 
was, different from staging at a public theatre, the next generation of scholars turned to select 
evidence only from large groups of plays known to have been performed at the one type of 
theatre or the other. It is only within the very last few years that this process of selection has been 
carried to a further level, and m so extending the method of selection the latest studies suggest 
that perhaps herein lies a possibility ot more closely detcniuning the truth. Thus, for instance, 
G. F. Reynolds essays a new path by confining his attention to dramas which had been specifically 
WTitten for one particular theatre, the Red Bull : this leads him to inccrcsting and even revolutionary 
conclusions. Apart from the fact that liis investigation forces him to suggest that, in this theatre at 
least, various three-dimensional, practicable pieces ot scenery were either set on the outer-stage 
throughout a play or were brought in for particular episodes, lie puts forward a novel hypothesis 
regarding the inner-stage. It has frequently been assumed that the ‘ De Witt’ drawing is defective. 
There must have been an inner-stage, it is argued; therefore the absence of a central opening in 
the rear wall of the drawing must be due to the fact that the artist omitted to indicate it. Now 
Reynolds comes forward with the tentatively and cautiously expressed suggestion that the inner- 
stage of the Red Bull was possibly nothing more than a curtained fratnework which could, when 
need arose, be set up towards the back of the outer-stage. Being a careful scholar (and in this 
tricky realm of research it is only through the exercise of the very greatest care that any valid 
results can be reached) Reynolds does not present this as an ascertained fact : yet his evidence is 
strong and, if it comes to be supported by other evidence similarly obtained, not only shall we 
have to look once more at the ‘De Witt’ drawing in a new light, but also we shall be compelled 
to revise some of our fondest theories regarding Elizabethan staging. 


ss 


s 
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TITI- UPPER-STAGE 

This example may he paralleled by another. In 1942 appeared a work by J. C. Adams, entitled 
The Globe Playhouse, in which an effort is made to give similar attention to the theatre owned by 
Shake'^pcare's eompaiiy. Less cautious than Reynolds, more inclined to leap to conclusions 
perhaps tmt wholly warranted by the docuincntary material available and less rigorous in his 
selective process, Adams advances several vicw\s likely to be rejected by further scrutiny of the 
subject, but one main hypothesis certainly seems justified by the references he employs — that 
a very considerable^ alteration was made in the form of the stage, and especially in that of the 
upper-stage, when the Cdobc succeeded the Theatre. If this be accepted, then once more 
a number of previously accepted conclusions will have to be laid aside. Taking Adams’s study 
along wuth Rcymdds’s, we shall probably be right if wx accept the conclusions that further advance 
in our knowledge is likely to come only from a scries of selective studies and that, even within the 
realm of the public playhouse, variety of shape and perhaps variety in staging method prevailed. 
To seek for ccnisistency here is, as Reynolds suggests, to risk raking ourselves off the track. 


TiiL sni: AND siiAPr or the giohl 

In what an uncertain world we move wdthin this playliouse woild is illiistiated by a furtlier 
series of arguments in Adams’s work. We are still not absidutely sure ot the exact site of the Cili’tbe, 
althcuigh the lively debate on the subject during the early tWTnlies may be accepted as closing 
wnth a dei isive victory for W. W. Braiiies’s argument that the theatre stood to the soiuli of Park 
StrcTt (MaidtMi Lane). Tliis question of the site may not be of hrst-class importance, but the shape 
of the theatre’s striietiire is- --and aftcT these many years of study wt find Adams dismissing tlie 
belief tliat Shakespeare’s theatre was round. It is impe^rtant to know whether it w^as nnirid or 
polygonal, uot because the rotundity or the polygonahry would make any matciial difference in 
the disposition of the audience but because the one shape would necessarily yield a dilicrent stage 
form from die oihei . LA. Shapiro’s essay in the present issue of Shakespeare Surrey discusses this 
problem anew (see pp. 25 -37) : as he indicates, tliere is still much to be acccmiphshed in the way 
ot exact and detailed research into certain f>articular, and relatively important, problems. 


THE .jIZE op the GLOBE 

If we desire still a further example akin to those provided by Reynolds and Adams, W'C may take 
one point in Harbage’s excellent book on Shakespeare s Audience. Quite clearly, tme thing above 
all others that we w^mt to kriow is the number of persons normally attendant at a performance in 
the Globe Theatre. We are all aware that a production in a small house has an entirely different 
‘feel’ from a production in a large house, and consequently it is essential for us, if we wish to have 
an imaginative picture of an Elizabethan performance, to determine whether wc arc to place 
oui selves jimid a great mass of London’^ citizens or amid a few score of spectators. Although 
contemporary visitors to London in the sixteenth century had spoken of theatres accommodating 
'thousands’, >ome students have sought to deny the accuracy of these contemporary statements. 
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Dc Witt’s figure of a 3,000 seating capacity, “even rliougli often niistakcnly read as the total 
capacity of the Swan, has met with determined incredulity”, and Greg lias gone S(^ far as to allow 
the Eortunc a gallery accommodathui of only several luindred.s. Now comes Harhage, who, 
concentrating all his attention on this one subject, succeeds, by a senes of ingenious cioss-t hecking 
calculations, in demonstrating conclusively that after all the foreign visitors were 1 ight. The Cilobe 
Theatre must have held an audience of between two and three tlunisand. By applying himself to 
the consideration of a particular question this scholar has provided U'» with a sigmticaiu certainty. 


THE QUALITY OF THE AUDIENCE 

Another excellent service has been rendered by Harhage and others. In earlier volumes tlie 
spectators at the public tlieatrcs were given short shrilt: they were dcscribcil as lunsy, cvih 
smelling, crude and brutal — until we were almost prepared to shed tears for gentle Shakespeare 
and to sigh because of tlic pearls of poetry cast before such swine The danger of an unseholarly 
approach to such subjects is well revealed in tlic impressic^mstic essay penned by Robert Bridges 
for the ‘Stratford Towm’ edition of the works. 

Shakespeare [In- deelarcs] should not he put inio the hands ol i!u; yoinjg uithoin the swirning that dte 
foolish things in Ins glavs are !or the foolish, the filthy foi the fihhv. and the hrntal lot the hiutal , ami 
tliat, if out (^f veneration for his genius we are led to admire 01 even tohiate such things, v e may he 
thereb) ikm eonfoiming (uirselves to him, hiu onI\ degrading ourselves to tin' leeel of Ins andienee, ami 
learning Mnitamin.ition troni those wretchul beings who eau nevc'r hr forgiven tln ir sliao' m pii'venung 
the greatest poet and diamatist of the wdtKI lioiii being tlic best artist. 

Fortunatedy the applieatuni of scholarly method to this subject enables an eiitittly difhTcnr 
pvicturc to emerge. Fartieularly from Harbage’s study, and also fnnii those of Sprague and 
H. S. Bennett [Shiikcspcarcs Atuiinici\ 1944), we gel a vision, amplv based cm exact information, 
of a vigorous, intellectually alert pubht, anxious to listen to the high-astoiiruling terms of the 
stage and by nc^ means prepared to waste iheir enirancc-inoney by making of the aiiditoriinn 
a rowdy arena. 


THE At'TOUS 

In a kindred manner, recent scholarship has caused as to revise our conception t^f the acfors. 
During earlier periods of study there had been a glim menu g awareness that some of the Elizal^ethan 
players were sober men of high integrity, excellent in the quality they professed, but the legend of 
rogues and vagabonds died hard, and only within the past decades have we come to realize that 
Shakespeare’s fellows were no roistering bohemians just one degree removed from jailbirds, but 
staid, capable, hardworking interpreters of his lines. What is paiticularly interesting, apart from 
this, in recent essays, is the endeavour — admittedly a hazardous task yet onc’wcll worth while 
attempting — to relate, as it were, the actors to the plays. Groups witliui tlic acting community 
arc examined and their qualities expressed; thus Hillcbrand discusses the minor players’ roles 
(1922) and those of the boy players (1927). Interest in these performers and, at the same time, 
realization of their importance in our consideration of Shakespeare’s plays arc attested by the 
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ardent search for biographical information such as has been sought for the authors of the time: 
here G. E. Ecntlcy and M. Denkingcr have done especially useful work. Edwin Nungezer 
publishes a dictionary of the players; individual performers are given attention, as, for example, 
in AUison Gaw*s discussion of John Smklo’s possible connection with Romeo’s Apothecary and 
Bottom’s Starveling or in H. D. Gray’s assignment of parts to Will Kemp. The way in which 
such studies impinge upon literary investigation is well shown in Granville-Barker’s discussion of 
“The Casting of Hamlet'^ (1936) or in John Wilcox’s suggestion (1941) that the part of Jaques, 
of no significance in the plot development of As You Like It, was an msertion made by Shakespeare 
when Burbage had grown too old to act Orlando. T. W. Baldwin essays a general study of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s men and J. Engelen (“Die Schauspieler-Oekonomic in Shakespeares 
Dramen’’, 1926) endeavours to show how dependent were the dramatists upon the number of 
actors available. At the same time, attempts are made to explain and draw inferences from the 
appearance of actors’ names in the texts of some of Shakespeare’s plays. Thus, in our growing 
assurance, do we dare to set the door of the dramatist’s workshop ajar and to move backstage 
into the tiring room. 

The very latest attempt is to determme the style — forinahzed or realistic — of Elizabethan 
histrionic traditions. This new ground, entirely unprospected hitherto, was broken first by 
Georg Hartmann in 1924; more fruitful results have, however, been obtained only within the 
last few years. Much yet remains to be done in this field, but Harbage’s study of Ehzabcthaii 
acting (1939), supported by furtlier notes by W. F. McNeir, gives some reason to believe that 
a formalized method was in common use. 


PUBLIC THtATRE ENTERTAINMENT 

Wc now have knowledge, through a long series of investigations, about the accompaniments 
of the actors. Louis B. Wright and W. J. Lawrence have been indefatigable in gathering informa- 
tion on almost every conceivable aspect of Elizabethan stage entertainment. Wc now know about 
variety shows on the stage, the use of animals in plays and juggling tricks: from bagpipes to bells 
wc have before us an array of the actors’ properties. Although the subject of Elizabethan stage 
costume has been inadequately prospected, M. Chaniiing Linthicum’s Costume in the Drama of 
Shakespeare (i93^>) provides us with some useful information on the dress of the time and on 
references to it in the plays. Most important material is presented in C. R. Baskerville’s The 
ElUabethan Jig (1929) and the significance of dramatic song has been analysed by Richmond 
Noble and others. 

Variety entertainment suggests connections with that pecuUar form of Italian improvised 
performance which for convenience is called the cornmedia dell arte, and to this too attention has 
been devoted. In Italy itself, ‘in England, and in America the scope of the Itahan popular drama 
has recently been surveyed in a collection of volumes and further work along the same lines is 
still proceeding: die latest, the third volume of Mario ApoUonio’s Storia del teatro italiano, has 
indeed just appeared (1946). Many of these works are only indirectly related to the subject of the 
present survey, but some, such as Kathleen M. Lea’s Italian Popular Comedy (1934), devote chapters 
to consideration of the possible influence of the improvised drama upon the actors of Shakespeare’s 
time and upon Shakespeare himself. In addition, various essays have been written with these 
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objects immediately in view. First in the field was M. J. WollF who published an article on 
“Shakespeare und die Commedia delF artc“ in 1910. Since then the stage influence on The 
Tempest has been explored by F. Neri, H. D. Gray and others, while Oscar J. Campbell has applied 
himself to the ItaUan actors’ influence on Shakespeare’s earlier comedies. Although the relations 
between the Renaissance Italian and the Elizabethan stages have not fully been worked out as yet, 
these studies have considerably added to the background knowledge so essential for an under- 
standing of sixteaith-century English drama. 


DOCUMENTARY DISCOVERIES 

The general and particular investigations thus undertaken during the present century have been 
based partly on application of scrutiny to hitherto unconsidcred subjects, partly on the reinter- 
pretation of previously known documents and partly on the unearthing of fresh material. Thus, 
for instance, Henslowe’s diary had been used by various scholars of the nineteenth century, but 
its real service did not come until Greg issued his standard edition (1904-8), a work which has 
proved a treasury for all succeedmg workers. Not only does it throw light on almost every aspect 
of London’s public theatres but it provides one of the very few sources of information concerning 
the not unimportant subject of playhouse finance. This forms the main theme of Alwin Thaler’s 
entertaining Shakespeare to Sheridan (1922). 

Among the new discoveries, those of Wallace in the pre-Chambers period and, more recently, 
those of Hotson have greatly added to our information concerning Shakespeare’s theatrical 
activities. The former, now familiar to all and fully examined by Chambers and others, give 
intimate facts concerning the building and organization of the Globe Theatre. Hotson’s Shake- 
speare versus Shallow (1931) shows Shakespeare in association with Francis Langley, the builder 
of the Swan Theatre, and, besides the personal interest of the story revealed by the new docu- 
ments, with its possible bearing on certain topical allusions in The Merry Wives of Windsor, there 
is here the theatrical interest derived from finding proof of the dramatist’s association with the 
playhouse illustrated by Dc Witt. Since this is the only Elizabethan theatre so illustrated, these 
documents arc of very particular stage value : the link, hitherto lacking, has been provided between 
Shakespeare and the prime source of information regarding the stage of his time. Of similar value 
is Chambers’s publication (1925) of an original sixteenth-century drawing of a scene in Titus 
Andronicus, particularly significant for its indication of the costumes worn by the characters 
represented. This drawing is further discussed in the present volume by J. Dover Wilson (sec 
Plate I and pp. 17-22). 

To the hst of new documents should be added those employed by J. T. Murray in his survey 
of provincial companies (1910) and those unearthed by C. J. SissoQ, in especial (d) the material 
relating to Keep the Widow Waking, which indicate playhouse procedure of a kind hitherto 
unrealized, and (/)) that presented in “Mr and Mrs Browne of the Boar’s Head”, giving 
entertaining pictures of inn-yard performances. Murray’s and Sisson’s findings have been 
supplemented by numerous other items relating to provincial and continental tours by London 
actors. The digging continues and we may perhaps hope that the mines arc rfot wholly 
exhausted. 
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ANALYSIS or PAHTICULAR SCPNES 

Sucti searches have, oi enurse, been cc iistant ever since the time of Malone, and some scholars, 
such ns C'olljcr, not content u jtli what they could find, did not scruple to invent documentary 
evideiK c of their own. VI' liat is new within the past few^ years is the determined attempt, on the 
pair of many >uiLlenis ihe Lh?ahethan drama, to explain in detail the precise manner in which 
a mimhci i >f pu//line. st (au‘s were likely to have been put on the boards. Just as general essays on 
the Idiz.iiH'fh.m Fkivluni'sc ’ liave been giving wav to essays on “the Red Biiir' or “the 

(dobe^’, si^ tile guKial disLiission of staging is being supplanted by the particular. This trend 
starts with intuniediate Ntudies such as Lawrence’s ‘‘i/ciw/ctas Shakespeare Staged It” (1926) or 
Wright s I li'/alH;rh,in Sea l)rama and Its Staging (1927), and prcacccds to discussion of indi- 
vidual semes. 1 bus b (. . Adams examines ihc bedroom scenes in Romeo mul Juliet and the banquet 
scene in Ihe while j. Dover WiKm sets a controversy gloriously afloat with his 

iiiici j)reiarion oi F lamlet s mouse-trap. All these recent studies display an increasing under- 
standing o{ Lli/ahefban staple practice, although all, so far, have been hindered from rcatliing 
beyond eonjec rare by the fact that we dc^ nest possess a practicable stage of Elizabethan proportions 
whieli the theesrus can be worked out. 

3. Tui PlUVATL AND COUJIT TllLAXULS 

Compared with all this atteiifie'ni devoted to the work acTe)niplished in the public theatres, 
relatively little attc'iUKMi has been paid either to the cliiJdreifs companies or to the private play- 
houses. I his, indeed, is a subject v\ inch attracted more attention at an earlier period than during 
ilie dca.idc's immediately past. In T88j A. Albrecht presentt'd a general survey of Doy en^flische 
Kindeitlieater and 11 . Maas w as WTiting on the same topic at the turn of the century. It was, too, 
at the hegimiing of our fifty years that Wallace cainc forward with his array of documents 
relating bevth to the private tlieatres of the children and to those used by the adult actors. Since 
then, perhaps rlie most notable contributions have been those of A. Fcuillerat on die Blackfriars 
and those of H. N. Hillebrand on the Whitefriars. Peculiarly enough, however, the one study 
which endeavours to examine produerksn mctliod (as distinct from ‘staging’) in any Ehzabethan 
theatre is die short, but illuminating, article by J, Isaacs on the Blackfriars (1933). Here is a path 
of researcli which may well yield valuable results, and no doubt Isaacs was right in taking his first 
steps on the narrower, smoother pavement of the private house than on the broader, rougher 
roadway of the Globe. 

In general, liowever, the preponderating interest of the Globe and its associates has tended to 
iHitvveigh diat of the indoor houses. It is certainly to be hoped that the' concluding volumes of 
Bentley s survey of the theatfc from t6i6 to 1642 will provide us with a clearer picture than we 
:)('w possess of at le.iNi lUosc private playhouses that functioned during the scvcntccndi century. 

1 HI COURT THEATRE 

C'>n the (j(^scly related c^Mirt iheatrc's, on the otlicr hand, much information has been accumu- 
lated. A w'caldi of matirial came to us w'hcn A. Fcuillerat published his invaluable set of records 
fiom the reigiis of 1 dw ard VI, Mary and Elizabeth. His and Chambers’s interpretation of these 
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documents arc of prime significance. How significant is shown when we consider the manner 
in which so recent an edition as R. W. Bond’s of Lyly’s plays has been outdated. This edition 
appeared as late as 1902, yet its setting forth of the dramas has been proved utterly wrong by 
subsequent studies. Bond thought that Lyly’s comedies were performed as Shakespeare’s were, 
and he sought so far as he could to divide them into the ‘scenes’ familiar in the dramas performed 
by the adult actors. The result was confusion, since in fact the staging method on wdiich Lyly 
based his action was a modification of the old medieval simultaneous setting. Only against 
a background of such setting can his dramaturgy be appreciated, and Bond’s forgivable fiiilure 
serves as a prime example of the way in which stage studies are essential for our appreciatum of 
tlic literary offerings of this richest age of our drama. 

In speaking of the court stage, we must, of course, distinguish between (fi) performances by 
court-sponsored children’s companies, (/;) occasional performances by the public players, and 
(r) the presentation of that characteristic kind of palace entertainment — the Masque. Little 
definite information was available concerning the staging of the last of these before the present 
century. R. Brotanck’s Die an^li^clieu Maskcnspiclc (1902) and, more thoroughly, P. Reyher’s 
Les masques anplais (1909) opened up an entirely new' field of investigation. Then came the 
dissemination of Inigo Jones’s designs, preserved mainly at ChatswH:)rth. In 1848, it is is true, 
Peter Cunningham and J. P. Collier had prepared a short study of this artist’s work and Shahe- 
speare\s linpjtind (1916) gave a few specimens of his skill, but real understanding of his aims and 
acccnnplishmcnts came cmly when the most significant of the drawings were reproduced by 
Percy Simpson and C. V. Bell in 1924. Many of the remainder appear in tlic present writer’s 
Stuart Masques auJ the Rctiatssattce Sta^e (1938). 


STAGING IN THh RFNAISSANCE 

The entire subject of Renaissance staging is one that has found exploration only within the past 
decades, and even yet large areas of it remain uncharted or at least inadequately mapped. Through 
the efforts of Wilhelm Creizcnach, with his Gcschichte der neueren Dramas (1893-1916) and Karl 
Manzias, with his History of Theatrical Art (1897-1907: Enghsh translation, 1903-21), ably sup- 
ported later by Lily B. Campbell, with her Scenes and Machines on the English Stage during the 
Renaissance (1923), the relationship between the English and the contemporary European theatres 
was sketched out, and since then succeeding investigators, chiefly German and Italian (among 
whom Josef Gregor and Corrado Ricci may be specially mentioned) have made available much 
new material of great interest. Others, such as Gordon Craig, have aided in introducing this 
material to the attention of English readers. The majority of these, however, have not aimed at 
any synthesis or at relating theatrical development to current social conditions and dramatic 
activity. The most revealing and suggestive study is perhaps H. H. Borcherdt’s Der Renaissancestil 
dcs Theaters (1926), but even this leaves much to be desired. How much remains to be done is 
well indicated by the scope of George Kemodle’s excellent and stimulating iurvey, From Art to 
Theatre (1944). 
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4. The Elizabeihan Theatre and the Drama 

Study of Elizabethan theatrical life has had the effect of materially influencing recent textual 
and critical contributions to the study of Shakespeare. This is a subject that obviously carries us 
far beyond the theme of the stage itself and it is one that will be discussed in later volumes of 
Shakespeare Survey. At the same time, in order to provide at least a brief indication of background 
tor tlic present picture some passing reference must be made to it here. 


Tin: TEXTS 

Precisely what copy was given to the printers for the Quartos and the Foho has been a subject 
of debate from the time of Pope onwards and scholars have alw^ays been aware that in pealing 
with dramatic texts the influence of the players must be kept in mind. Only within the twentieth 
century, however, have bibliographical problems been approached in an exact and scientific 
manner; only within this time have editors been given a reasonably assured basis on which to 
work. What arouses our interest particularly in these modern bibliograplncal endeavours is the 
way in which successive investigators, from A. W. Pollard through R. Jk McKcrrow and 
W. W. Crrcg to Peter Alexander and G. I. Duthie, have persistently sought to penetrate within 
the recesses of the tiring house. Bibhographical history, for example, w^as made wdien Greg 
issued his Two Tlizahethan Sta^e Ahrul^^ements and was expanded wdien he followed this extra- 
ordmarily subtle and epoch-making volume witli a series of related essays, sucli as those on “The 
Evidence of Theatrical Plots for the History of tlie Elizabethan Stage’* (192s) and “Prompt 
Copies, Private Transcripts and the Playlunise Scrivener” (1925)- His invaluable Elizabethan 
Dramatic Documents appeared in 1931. Pursuing Greg’s lead, many scholars have contributed 
their share to the general store of knowledge, while in j. Dover Wilson Shakespeare has found 
an editor willing and anxious to make use of all that is known concenung the duties of the 
prompter, the nature of stage copy, actors’ parts and methods of abridgement for special purposes. 
This, naturally, is a sphere of research which camiot be discussed in the scope of this study, yet 
mention of it is appropriate here. To realize how deeply and how widely these bibliographical 
investigations have been influenced by study of the stage wx need consider only the brilliant essay 
by F. P. Wdson on “ Shakespeare and the ‘ New Bibhography contributed to the Bibhographical 
Society’s Sfudici' in Retrospect (1945). 


ACT-DlVlSlON AND LENGTH OF PLAYS 

Tw^) Special problems havtr a very direct bearing on larger questions concerned with mediods 
of performance in Elizabethan times. The first relates to act-divisions. One school of thought, 
led by J. Dover Wilson, believes in the “seamless texture” of dramatic composition: here it is 
assumed that a play was conceived by Shakespeare as one many-sccncd whole. Opposed to this 
is the school that argues for their original composition in five acts. This subject, much debated 
during the late twenties, has within the last few months received a weighty contribution from 
America — Baldwin’s lengthy work on five-act structure. 
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Related to this problem is that of the average length of acting texts. The assumption that an 
ordinary Elizabethan drama ran to about 3,000 lines was challenged by Alfred Hart: he proposed 
to reduce this figure to some 2,300 lines. Independently Levin L. Sch licking reached almost the 
same figure in his examination of the Hamlet text. The question is still luider debate, but it may 
be suggested that — apart from R. C. Bald’s theory, which postulates the existence of both short 
and long plays, the former designed for private performance — a valid answer can come only after 
the making of practical experiments. Clearly, this answer must depend on how we interpret 
references to the “two hours’ traffic” of the stage and on what we regard as the normal pace of 
Elizabctlian delivery. It is unlikely that Globe performances always ended pat when a hundred 
and twenty minutes had been recorded by the sand-glass and, apart from that, we do not as yet 
have any firm concept of how the lines were spoken. Perhaps we may never be able to gain 
such a concept, but it would seem that, in so far as this latter question is concerned, we need to 
have at least a scries of experiments carried out by actors under reconstructed ‘Elizabethan’ 
conditions. At the Old Vic the full-length Hamlet took four hcuirs and thirty-two minutes of 
playing time: recently, on a stage approximating the Elizabethan shape and without sacrificing 
audibility, the same drama was given within three hours and a half. This suggests that further 
experimental productions might well cause us to revise our ideas of how the lines were originally 
delivered and of how many of them were given to the audiences of Elizabeth’s day. 


CRITICAL STUDIES 

If the results of tlieatrical investigations have impinged with marked eftVet on textual work, 
they have made an even greater impress on critical interpretations of scenes and characters. In 
1907 Cieorge Pierce Baker, later ro found the famous Harvard “47 Workshop” and to direct the 
Yale Department of Drama, both ventures designed ro encourage creative theatre activities, 
issued his The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist. In this he strove to analyse the plays, nor 
as character studies or as philosophic disquisitions, but as pieces written by a practical actor-author 
aiming at immediate popular success. A few years later, another American scholar, Brander 
Matthews, responsible for the establishment of the Theatre Museum at Columbia, brought out 
a similarly conceived volume, Shakespeare as a Playwright. From this time on, criticism of the 
contents of the First Folio has tended more and more towards treating the plays as plays and not 
as poems. We are thus led to J. Dover Wilson’s declaration that Shakespeare wrote “not books 
but prompt-books, or, if you will, theatrical scores for the performance of moving pageants of 
speech, action, and colour, upon a particular stage by a particular troupe t)f actors for a particular 
audience”. How far the force of tins trend of thought has imposed itself on our age is seen 
nowhere more clearly than in the facts that the Neiv Cambridge Shakespeare was launched under 
the editorship ofj. Dover Wilson on the one hand and, on the other, of Sir Arthur Quillcr-Coucli, 
whose lectures on Slukcspearc’s workmanship were among the earliest English theatrically 
inspired interpretations of the author’s dramatic technique. 

Fuller examination of the effects of the theatrical impact upon the literary must, naturally, be 
reserved for a survey devoted to critical studios, but here again it is imporraiu, in connection with 
inquiry into the nature of the Elizabethan stage, to note at least the broad lines of development in 
this area. 
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Schiickiiig comes with a thoroughly realist approach. We must, he asserts, consider Shake- 
speare's plays in the light of the dramatic conditions of his own time, accept the evident incon- 
sistencies in his delineation of character (instead of trying, by devious means, to explain these 
inconsistencies away) and understand the basically primitive methods he employs. He is foUowcd 
by the trenchant Elmer Edgar Stoll, a man of split personahty who is constantly struggling 
between two daimons — the one inducing him to argue that problems such as Hamlet’s delay do 
not exist (for, he asserts, the question is as simple as the proposition: no delay, no play) and the 
other wMiming linn to a fervent admiration for the wonder of Shakespeare. While on the one 
hand he stresses Ins belief that we sadly err if we seek for acute psychological analysis in the 
dramas, on the other he is impelled to take up the cudgels against Schiicking and ciefend the 
wholeness of Cleopatra’s character (“In her inconsistency she is consistent”). 

These critics, and tlicir many disciples, are arrayed, whatever their diftcreiiccs, aganist 
‘Bradlcyism’. Bradley’s great work on Shakespearian tragedy had sought to interpret I the 
action and tlie characters oi the plays almost as though the lormer had actually occurred i^nd 
as though the latter had had real existence. Against such methods the reahsts have revolted. 
J. W. Mackail, tor example, asserts categorically that we have no more right to consider “the 
previous relations between HanJet and Ophelia” or the earlier ‘honesty’ of lago “than to invent 
a litediistory ot Autolycus’ aunts”. An argument of this kind seems valid until we recall that 
these two things, so far from being parallel, exist on two separate planes: Shakespeare does not 
menticni any aunts (at least not in the sense of nice respectable Victoriaii-hke ladies) but he docs 
deal with Hamlet’s love and lago’s honesty. Recognition of the narrowness, indeed, ot the 
theatrically realist approach has tor some time shown signs of producing a violent reaction 
Perhaps Benedetto Ooce’s strictures went unheeded, but such pleas as that made by Lascellcs 
Abercrombie have had their eflcct, and during tlie pasr year or two there has been a growing 
demand lor sometliing fresh. Typical is the fact that tlie year Tt;46 saw the appearance both of 
N. Orsini’s vigorous criticism ot the ‘realists’ and of Kenneth Muir’s anxious cry for a “great 
interpretative book” on Shakespeare which shall escape from the restrictions ot their approach. 

The same year, 1946, robbed us of the man who above all others seemed likely to offer us such 
a volume. Through a long senes of studies Harley Graiiville-Barker, ever growing in inter- 
pretative powxr, provided a kind of enhancing mirror of our age. Himself an actor, producer 
and playwright, he ever sought to unite the theatrical and the literary. His Prejaccs arc master- 
pieces, and in such an essay as “From Hcmy Vto Hamlet'* (1925) he presented a view of Shake- 
speare at once based on consideration of the stage background and instinct with imaginative 
appreciation. His concept of the ‘complaisant’ Sliakespcarc, giving the public what it wanted in 
a collection of plays up 10 and including Henry K, followed by the ‘daemonic’ Shakespeare 
almost breaking the theatre’s hounds, is a vision which could have come from no man who was 
nor deeply steeped in all the k^iowledge ot the Elizabethan stage that the twentieth century has 
brought to us. 

5. The Needs of the Future 

While d(nibt Orsini and others arc right in pleading for an escape from the too-strict 
application of the realist approach, whether theatrical or otherwise, the example of Granville- 
Barkcr shows that what we need is not less attention to the stage, but more. We arc infinitely 
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better supplied with information on tliis subject than were the readers of Shakespeare a hundred 
years ago, yet there is so much we liavc still to learn. 

Search for new documents will continue, of course, but the chances of our turning up really 
exciting fresh material are yearly becoming slimmer and, in any case, these chances are only 
chances, dependent upon good fortune rather than upon conscious human wiU. We sliould like 
to have a ground-plan of the Globe, a contemporary illustration of Hamlet^ an eye-witness 
description of a Shakespearian performance more complete than what Simon Forman has to 
give us. We may, however, only sigh for these and offer libations to whatever gods rule over 
scholars’ findings. 

Within our own command, however, are certain fields of endeavour and these, it may be 
hoped, wc shall decide to pursue. 

1. First, the already existent inquiries into particular, as opposed to general, problems have 
been seen to have yielded matter of prime interest. Wc need more of these, conducted with ihe 
most rigorous selectivity. Each theatre and its plays should liavc their appropriate volume. 

2. Along with this we badly need a series of essays on Elizabethan production methods and 
acting technique. True, the stage-directions of that time are meagre and liavc already been 
examined : yet it may be suggested tliat still further exploration would not be without results. 
In the past, they have been studied for what they can say about certain things; the clues they give 
for an understanding of other things have remained unnoticed. Thus, for example, much might 
be learned about the groupings of actors on the stage by minute study of such obvious things as 
directions of entry and exit; the diamatic use of properties has not been adequately explored — 
nor has the question of gesture. On all these subjects there is still information to be gathered. 

3. Much more might be accomplished in the examination of speech rhythms, following the 
lead of Stoll, J. W. Draper and Granvillc-Barkcr, and expanding both on their methods and 
conclusions. 

4. Above all, we badly need to be given the opportunity of relating theory to practice. When 
wc deal with the theatre, wc deal with something physical, and no theory can be a substitute for 
practical demonstration. Many suggestions already put forward and all the suggestions that will 
come in the future must inevitably remain in the realm of debate unless wc have the chance of 
showing precisely how they serve to explain matters of puzzlement. The scholars, in fact, need 
a stage of their own, a kind of laboratory for practical experiments. 

5. Or rather, they need several stages. One area of investigation that imperiously calls for 
further attention is that of Renaissance theatrical activity in general and, since here again the 
practical should aid the theoretic, more than a single ‘Elizabethan* stage would be required. 
We know our Serlios, our Sabbatinis and our Furttenbachs, but these authors do not give us all 
the story : the narratife is much longer and much more complex than their words would imply, 
and the diversity of stage forms is considerable. If Shakespeare is*bcing set against the theatrical 
background of his age, that theatrical background should, in its turn, be set more firmly against 
the larger background of Renaissance theatre endeavour, in general and in particular. 

6. If this could be accomphshed, wc might well hope for a greater association between the 
scholarly and histrionic worlds of to-day. At the very start of this fifty-year period, William Pocl 
was engaged in the praiseworthy, and practically valuable, effort to demonstrate in general terms 
how the plays of Sliakespeare were originally presented. Unquestionablys although his own 
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activities remained rather outside the ordinary theatre world, his influence upon the stage of the 
first decades of the century was great. We are now turning from the general to the particular and 
something more exact and more detailed than the platforms Poel used is called for: his makeshift 
devices will no longer serve. What is demanded at present goes as far beyond his efforts as 
scholarly research now goes beyond that of 1900. If the means were available, the opinion might 
be hazarded that just as the actors of the century’s earlier decades benefited considerably from 
Poel’s experiments, so to-day’s producers would find fresh inspiration from further work along 
the same lines. Granvillc-Barkcr with gracious dignity demonstrated in one way how a union 
could be effected between the theatrical and the scholarly, but there are other ways, and for these 
we arc waiting. 

Perhaps the dream of a practical stage for the trying-out of theories and for demonstrations of 
established truths may not be realized, for theatres arc costly things to build. Yet it would appear 
as though only something of this sort can aid us towards fuller and further accomplishment in the 
study of the Elizabethan theatre. Meanwhile, whether the dream is realized or not, we h'^vc 
reason to be proud of what these fifty years have done. Through inquiry into the playhouse 
wherein he worked Shakespeare has been brought very much nearer to us; what has been lost 
by the passing of the years, drawing us ever further away frc'un Elizabeth’s age, has been amply 
counterweighted by increasing knowledge of the conditions under which he wrote. The 
Elizabethan theatre, despite the many things we still want to Icam about it, is infinitely nearer to 
us than it has been to any generation since the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
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‘TITUS ANDRONICUS’ ON THE STAGE IN 1595 


BY 

J. DOVER WILSON 

In The Library for March 1925 Sir Edmund Chambers drew the attention of scliolars, virtually 
for the first time, to the presence among the manuscripts in the library of the Marquess of Bath 
at Longlcat {Harley Papers, vol. i, f. 159 v.) of a contemporary drawing illustrating an incident 
in the opening scene of Titus Andronicus. The drawing in question was originally on p. i of 
a folded paper giving two leaves. Beneath it stand forty lines of text in manuscript, with what 
appears to be a dated signature near the foot of the left-hand margin; and on p. 4 is found an 
endorsement ‘*Hcnrye Peachams Hande 1595”. Sir Edrnimd pubUshed a collotype facsimile of 
the whole recto of the first leaf in The Library, together with a descriptive note entitled ‘ The 
First Illustration to ‘Shakespeare’”. But he reproduced the drawing without the text in his 
William Shakespeare (1930), and again when he reprinted The Library article in his Shakespearean 
Gleanings (1944). This was somewhat unfortunate, inasmuch as the document is of first-class 
importance, The Library is a spcciahst journal not so well known as it should be to the ordinary 
student of Shakespeare, and the drawing presents several puzzling features which can be solved 
only in relation to the text that accompanies it. Sonic of these features have been noted by 
Sir Edmund, and others were first observed by the late J. Quincy Adams, in a valuable note on 
the document towards the end of his Introduction to a facsimile of the only extant copy of the 
First Quarto of Titus Andronicus, now in the Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington. Neither 
scholar has, however, been able to decide what is the exact incident the drawing attempts to 
depict, or to determine its date. 

The editor^ and I beUeve, therefore, that readers of Shakespeare Survey, many of whom may 
not even be aware hitherto of the manuscript’s existence, will like to possess a reproduction of 
the manuscript (apart from its endorsement, which as will be shown presently is of small import- 
ance), together with a transcript of the forty lines of verse underneath the drawing, and a brief 
discussion of the principal problems the manuscript gives rise to. First then let us have the text 
before us in print ; 

Enter Tamora plcadinge for her sonnes 
going to execution 

Tam: Stay Romanc bretheren gratious Conquerors 

Victorious Titus rue the tcares I shed 
A mothers tearcs in passion of her sonnes 
And if thy sormes were ever dcare to thee 
Oh thinkc my sonnes to bee as dcare to mec 
Suffizcth not that wee are brought to Roomc 
To beautify thy triumphes al>d rctumc 
Captiue to thee and to thy Romanc yoakc 
But must my sonnes be slaughtered in the strectes 
for valiant doings in there C»antrycs cause 10 
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Oh if to fight for kingc aiid Common weale 
Were piety in thine it is in these 
Andronicus staine not thy tombe with blood 
Wilt thou dr a we nccre the nature of the Codes 

Draw necrc them then in being mercifull 15 

Sweete mercy is nobilityes true badge 
Thrice noble Titus spare my first borne sonne 

Titus: Patient your self madame for dy hee must 

Aaron do you likewise prepare your self 

And now at last repent your wicked life 20 

Aron: Ah now I curse the day and yet I thinke 

few comes within the compassc of [your deleted] my curse 
Wherein I did not some notorious ill 
As kill a man or els devise his death 
Ravish a mayd or plott the way to do it 
Acuse some innocent and forsweare my self 
Set deadly enmity betweene too frccndcs 
Make poorc mens cattcll breake theire neckes 
Set fire on barnes and haysiackcs in the night 
And bid the owners quench them with their teares 
Oft have I digd vp dead men from their graves 
And set them vpright at theire deerc frcndcs dorc 
Even almost when theire sorrowes was forgott 
And on their brestes as on the barke of trees 
Have with my knife carvd in Romane letters 
Lett not your sorrowc dy though 1 am dead 
Tut I have done a thousand drcadfiill thinges 
As willingly as one would kill a fly 
And nothing greives inee hartily indeede 
for that 1 cannot doo ten thousand more & cetera 

Alarbus. 

The foregoing is a curious cento from Titus, composed of (i) 11 . 1-17, the petition by Tamora, 
Queen of the Goths, that Titus should spare her son Alarbus {Titus, i, i, l04“2o), adapted, but 
not consistently, so as to become a petition for more sons than one; (ii) 11. 21-40, a bloodthirsty 
speech by Aaron from the scaffold {Titus, v, i, 125-144); (in) 11 . 18-20, a speech by Titus of 
which the first line is made up of the beginning of i, i, 121 and the end of i, i, 125, and the 
remainder is obvioUsly invented by the scribe as a liAk between Tamora’s speech and Aaron’s; 
and (iv) 1 . 41, the prefix to a speech, which is not given, by Alarbus who has no speech in the play. 

The endorsement, not here reproduced, need not trouble us. Adams thinks the words are in 
the hand of J. P. Collier, the early nineteenth-ccntury*scholar who went about forging Elizabethan 
MSS. or adding to genuine documents in faked Elizabethan handwriting. The script, he says, is 
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like ocher pieces of his forged writing at the Folger Library; and even if he is wrong, the words 
arc clearly nothing but an interpretation by a much later scribe of the “Hcnricus Peacham 
Anno m®q''g q*"*' which appears in the margin near the foot of the recto. This dated signature or 
attribution implies, there can be little doubt, that the document was, to some extent at any rate, 
the work of one Henry Peacham, though it docs not appear whether the name is intended to 
denote the well-known author of The Compicat Gentleman, who has left a number of other pen- 
drawings still extant and who took his B.A. degree at Cambridge in 1595. or his father, who was 
still living in 1605, or a different Peacham altogether. As for the date, whatever be the meaning 
of the third numerical symbol, which I follow Adams m reading ‘g\ though Chambers and the 
scribe of the endorsement take it for a ‘9’, the first two symbols prove that some year in the 
sixteenth century is intended, and I feel pretty confident that ‘1594' or ‘1595* is the correct 
translation, the more so as I hope to show grounds in a forthcoming edition of Titus for believing 
that the play did not come into existence before 1593. All I wish to emphasize at the moment, 
however, is the century ; and tor this reason. Adams, the only student of the manuscript who has 
hitherto been in a position to collate the text with those of the First Quarto, subsequent Quartos, 
and Folio, argues that the forty lines under the picture were “transcribed from cither the 1611 
Quarto or the 1623 Folio, with a slight presumption in favour of the Folio'*. If that be so, it would 
follow, though oddly enougli Adams does not himself draw the deduction, that the text with 
signature and date was added about a generation after the drawing was executed, assuming the 
scribe’s date refers to the latter and is correct. 

1 do not wish to stress this point, though 1 think Adams is probably right in believing tlic Ftdio 
to be the source of the text. But I find it impossible to escape the conclusion that the text was at 
any rale added to the drawing by another man, even though the ink looks much alike in both, 
since that supposition goes far to clear up all the puzzles which have up to the present baffled 
students of the document. For assume with Chambers and Adams that drawing and text were 
produced by the same hand at the same time, and you are faced with the following unanswerable 
questions: (1) Why docs the drawing seem to represent Tamora pleading for fr/'o sons, when in 
the play she has three sons and pleads for one only, her first-born Alarbus? (2) Why docs the 
scribe alter the text to agree with the picture for the first halt of Tamora’s speech, and then revert 
to tlic esriginal version in her last line? (3) Why docs the name ‘Alarbus’, who is given nothing 
to say in the play, appear in the margin at the end of the transcript? (4) What is Aaron supposed 
to be d(hng in the picture, and why does the scribe go to the trouble of copying out his bragging 
speech from Act v, Scene i, and of inventing, or partly inventing, a short speech for Titus to link 
it on to Taniora’s from Act 1? (5) Lastly, why docs he describe the Gothic princes as “going to 
execution” when what happens in the play is not an execution but a sacrifice to the manes of the 
Andronici? 

Assume, on the other hand, that the drawing was executed bV one man and the forty lines 
added some time after by another man who was attempting to provide an explanatory text- for 
a picture lie failed to understand, the foregoing questions will either not arise or find a ready 
answer. In the first place, the only thing wrong with the drawing is that it represents a different 
moment of the play from that which the later scribe imagined, and Chamber^ and Adams 
imagined after him. What the artist depicts is not the stage situation at the beginning of Tamora’s 
supplication, but the tableau twenty-five lines later, immediately after Titus has refused her 
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prayer and his sons have carried away the doomed Alarbus. At the outset of her speech Tamora 
has three sons with her : there arc only two in the picture ; what has happened to the third ? At the 
outset of her speech again, Titus has four sons with him, to say nothing of attendant soldiers; in 
the picture there are only two figures at liis side, soldiers in plus-fours and with partisans, whom 
I take to be rnen-at-arms (the one in helmet and armour being perhaps an officer), since the 
Andronici would presumably be dressed like Roman gentlemen as arc their father, the Gothic 
princes, and Aaron; where have the sons gone to? Surely the stage-direction of the Quarto at 
1, i, 129, “Exit Titus sonnes with Alarbus’*, provides the answer to both questions. We may even 
tell from the picture that the ‘exit’ on Shakespeare’s stage was by the stage door on the left, since 
Titus points his hand in chat direction as the actor would naturally have done in speaking of the 
impending sacrifice. At the outset of Tamora’s speech, yet once again, the members of the Gothic 
parry ought to be showing signs of deference and humihty, to accord with her words. The 
drawing, on the contrary, exhibits Aaron expostulating with one hand and flourishing his sivord 
with the other; wliy is he thus acting, unless it be to give expression in violent dumb-show tb the 
bitter indignation which Tamora, Chiron and Demetrius do not hesitate to utter in 11 . 130-41 
(Act I, Sc. i) of the play? 

The scribe probably possessed vague memories of Titus on the stage, but httle or no previous 
acquaintance with the play he copied from. Certainly, he seems to have entertained only a hary 
notion of the scene depicted in the drawing and to have constructed his text from hand to mouth 
as he went along. It is conceivable, indeed, that he may have started with the idea, whicli Adams 
actually puts forward, that the negro flourishing a sword on the right was intended to represent 
an executioner. If so, that would account for hi$ opening stage-direction; after setting down 
which, I imagine, he turned up the opening scene in a printed copy of the play and began tran- 
scribing Tamora’s Unes. He would find nothing there to disturb his preconceptions ; for, though 
he alters ‘sonne’ in 1. 106 to ‘sonnes’ to accord with his reading of the picture, he might have 
supposed tliis to be a misprint.* As for the reference to “my first bonic sonne’’ in 1. 120, it was 
open for him to interpret that as a speci.1l plea by Tamora for the elder of her two boys. At this 
point he probably realized, perhaps because somebody pointed it out to him, that the negro was 
not an executioner, but Aaron the Moorish paramour of the Gothic Queen. Only so can I explain 
his sudden turning to tlie fierce speech in Act v, Scene i. What he was proposing to do with the 
derelict ‘Alarbus’ speech-heading is beyond conjecture; but that he went so far as to contemplate 
a speech for him shows how little he knew of the play, and suggests that he threw up the sponge 
because he failed to find the speech he sought, while the “G cctcru'* and the blank verso also show, 
as Adams points out, “that die manuscript as we have it is complete’’. Enough said, however, on 
the subject of the transcription, which, made up in the patch-work fashion described above and 
almost certainly taken from one of the printed texts, is of small interest to an editor or to anyone 
else. 

Very different must be our attitude towards the drawing, which, freed from the hesitations and 
bewilderments hitherto attached to it by the text, now takes on a new fascination and importance. 
Without a doubt it is the work of a cumiing pen-and-ink artist, who depicts, equally without 
doubt, what he actually saw at a performance of the play. Nor is it difficult to understand why 
he selected this particular play and this special monn^nt of it for his picture. The contrast between 
Aaron and Tamora (obviously played by a blond boy) cried out for black-and-white treatment, 
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while the stage-tableau immediately after the exit at i, i, 129 furnished excellent inateruil for 
a pretty^ piece of design. Note, for example, how the tall ceremonial hasta, the “staff of hoiunir”, 
which Titus holds in his left hand, divides the picture into two panels, how the lines on the one 
side, formed by the three scabbards, two partisans, and Titus’s outstretched hand, all make tlie 
same angle with the central staff, and those on the other, formed by Aaron’s sword, his expc^siu- 
lating arm, and Tamora’s hands clasped in supplication, aUo run parallel, th(Uigh at a different 
angle; lastly, how the intense blackness of Aaron’s body’ is carried on in the black hair and beard 
of the princeling kneeling next to him. “Incidentally”, writes Chambers, the drawing “may 
inform students of Othello as well of Titus that to the Elizabethan mind a Mot^r was not tawny 
but dead black”. It may tell them too somethmg (^f the costumes adopted in the production of 
Roman plays; the Iowxt classes being played apparently in “modern dress”, whereas every effort 
was obviously made, contrary^ to the assumptions of our theatrical historians,^ to attain accuracy 
in the attire worn by patricians. Moreover, since the actors shown in the drawing were probably 
members of Shakespeare’s company — does that black profile bclcMig to Burbage? — or at any rate 
of some London troupe like the Earl of Sussex’s men, we may suspect that Julius Caesar, Brutus 
and Antony were so dressed on Shakespeare’s stage, despite Ckisca’s reference to the dictator’s 
‘ doublet Then there is the use of the players’ hands to he mned; gesture, it would seem, was 
a much more important part ot acting then th.ui it is now — ''suit the action to the wH)rd, the word 
to the action” enjoins Hamlet. But. hkc Keats’s Urn, the picture doth tease us out of thought. 
And if some feel that these reflections attempt to wring tt>o much from the evidence, I would 
point to the elaborate hypotherical structures that liavc been erected from the material furnished 
by one Dutchman’s copy ot another Dutchman’s sketch of what he remembered about the 
interior of the Swan Theatre after a single visit, and ask whether speculations based upon this 
much neglected, unique and finished drawing of Shakespeare’s fellows in action on his stage and 
performing one of the plays of his canon, may not be more profitable. 

Finally a word, necessarily inconclusive, 011 the identity of the drauglitsman. If we assume that 
the scribe intended to attribute tlic drawing to Henry Pcacham, tliat he did su with full know- 
ledge, and further that vve arc correct m reading his date as 1594 or 1595, the possibility that he 
IS referring to the author i>f The Cottiplcat Gentleman seems to be slight. For thougli the latter was 
not too young, being 17 or 18 at this time and “ever naturally from a child. . .addicted to the 
practice” of “taking 111 white and black the countenance of someone or other he has left bchlrui 
a number of drawings (viz. twenty pen draw'uigs in the inaniLscnpt Emhlcmata I \iria at the l^olgcr 
Library, and a number of coloured illustrations in a manuscript of King James’s Hasilicon Doron 
at the British Museum), which Adams and Greg, who have examined these manuscripts respec- 
tively, agree are different in style from, and “very distinctly” interior to, what Adams calls “the 
elaborate and detailed drawing at the top of the Tttus document ”.7 And when Adams adds in 
a footnote: “The faces in Peacham’s work are entirely without character, the details often clumsy 
in execution, and the whole drawing lacking in vitality” he not only brings out by contrast the 
points in which the Titus artist is at his strongest but seems to me to rule ouif Henry Pcacham 
junior altogether. 

For a time I played with the idea that we have to do with a drawing by Pcacham’s father, also 
called Henry, and that the text may have been added by the son in an idle moment some twenty- 
five years later. Against this stands the fact that wc do not know whether Pcacham phe could 
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draw at all and that we do know that the handwriting of Pcacham^/5 was as distinctly inferior 
to that of the beautiful text before us^ as were his drawings to our illustration. My feeling, then, 
is that, until and unless some further evidence turns up, it is safest to regard that ‘‘Hcnricus 
Pcacham ” with suspicion. I have shown, I hope persuasively, that the scribe who wrote it knew 
very httle about the drawing for which he provided his text; is it not at least possible that he 
attributed it to Henry Peachain in error? If, as Adams beheves, he wrote his addition to the 
drawing in the second quarter of the sevcnteentli century, the author of The Compleat Gentleman 
was by then famous as a pen-and-ink artist. What more likely than that a calligraphist, such as 
the scribe undoubtedly was, coming into possession of this brilUant drawing, should attribute it 
without hesitation to Peacham’s pen? Likely enough, but for one tiling, the date which follows 
the name. For though he might guess at Henry'' Peacham, and feel confident about it, a confidence 
which extended to assigning the picture to a definite year seems to imply something mqre than 
guesswork. And so he still leaves us guessing. ■ 

[Since this document is so important for our knowledge of the Elizabethan stage and since it presents 
so many puzzling features difliculc to interpret, I hope that this article of mine may induce others to jom 
a symposium designed to elucidate its complex problems. j. t>. w.] 

NOTES 

1. He has been good enough to inspect the nianuscript ahesh at Longleat, and the foregoing description is based 
upon his notes. For what follows, however, 1 rake full responsibility. 

2. It IS notew'orrhy that the Folio reads ‘sonnes’ in 11 107, loX and 112. 

3. The editor tells me that the black ot Aaron is made hy a brown-black wash, which conceivably might have been 
added later, and is now distinct from the ink which has become yellowed with time. 

4. Sec Crcizenach, Eiiitlisli Drama in the of Shakespeare, pp. 157-8. 

5. Julius Caesar, 1, 1, 267. 

6. The Compleat Gentleman (Tudor and Stuart Library ), p 126. 

7. Adams, op. at. pp. 35-6. 

8. Ibid, p. 35. 
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A NOTE ON THE SWAN THEATRE DRAWING 


So familiar to all is the drawing of the Swan Theatre that it might seem as though no good 
purpose could be served by reproducing it once more in this volume. Full justification for its 
appearance here is, however, to be found in three rather surprising facts. First, most of the existing 
reproductions either have been taken from inadequate copies of the original or else have been 
rendered by line-block, thus partly destroying the quality of the drawing itself. Second, hardly 
ever is the reproduction of the sketch accompanied by the explanatory commentary to which it 
is attached. And, third, not one of the theatre histories which quote this commentary has given 
an impeccable transcription of the original. For these reasons it seems that those mtcrcsted in the 
Ehzabethan stage may find it convenient to have the Swan Theatre drawing and the relevant text 
reproduced directly from photographs made especially for this purpose. 

The facts concerning the document in which the drawmg appears arc well enough known and 
need not be repeated here, but attention may be drawn to a recent article in which fresh bio- 
graphical information is provided concerning Johaimes de Wit or de Witt (who originally sketched 
the Swan Theatre during a visit to London) and Arcnd Van Buchel, his friend (who copied the 
drawing and recorded de Wit’s comments upon it). The article presents the texts of numerous 
extant letters to diverse correspondents written by these two men. The reference is: A. Hulshof 
and P. S. Breuning, “Brieven van Johannes de Wit aan Arcnd Van Buchel en andcren” [Bijdragcn 
cn mededeelirigen, Historisch Genootschap, Utrecht, lx, 1939, 87-208). 

Dc Witt’s comments regarding what he saw m London read as follows: 

EX OBSERUATIONIBUS LONDINENSIBUS 

JOH ANNIS DE WITT 
Dc phano D. Pauli. Hiiic Paulino Pliano adhcrct 
Locus ab asscruandis sacratioribus vcstimentis sa 
crisii dictiis, oinnino obscruationc dignus, quippe 
quo DiANiE delubrum fuissc fcriint. Saccllum 

cst rotundum, heiTiy[s]phcriCum concaincratum, cuius 5 

structura Romanatn antiqiiitatcm referre videtwr. 

Aiunt cum fimdarncnta tcmpli laccrcntur, eftos- 
sam ante hums aediciiJae fores iimumcram ccrumorum 
capitiim copiam ; inde colligi Dianac sacnficia 

(cm cerms litabatur) ibi oliin pcracta cssc ciqwc 10 

hanc acdcni sacratam fuissc; m codc/11 phano smit 

cpitaphia ct scpulcra vana ct pra:tcr ca quae alio loc[o] a 

me notata sunt. Gvilliclmi Herbcrti Penbrochia.* 

comitis Walliac pracsidis qui obijt Anfio setatu LXIII , 

Christi vero 1569. 15 

Ibidcf?! in xdc Wcstmonastcricnsi sunt monQmcnta cum 
suis elogijs: Guill. Thynnc arniigcri ex antiqua Bottc 
villorurn fannlia. Joannis Thynnc firtfris qui obijt 14. 
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Martij 1584. item Joanms Bourgh Duisrburgi guber 

natoris hnno 1596. -io 

Aniphitcatra Loncbnij sunt IV viscuJx pulcrituclirus qua* a 
cliucrsis intcrsignijs diucisa nomu/a sortiuutur; in ijs vana 
quoticlic scaiia popiilo cxlubctur. Horuiu duo excellcntio: 
ra vltra Tamisim ad meridiem sita sunt, a suspcnsis sig: 

nis Ros A ct Cygiius rionunata. Alia duo extra vrbein 2s 

ad septentrionem sunt, via quajtur per Episcopaleni 

portam vulganter Biscopgat nuncupatam. Est et 

quin turn sed dispari et striictura, bestiarum concertati 

om dcstiuatum, in quo rnulti vrsi, Tauri, et stupendae 

magnitudims cancs, disercus caueis ct septis aluntur, qui 30 

ad pugtiam adscruaiitur, iucundissimum hoinimbus specta I 

culum prrxbcntcs. Theatrorum autein omnium prestan 
tissimuni est ct amplissimum id cuius intersigninm 
cst cygnns (vulgo te tlieatcr off tc cijn) qiuppe 

quod tres mille homints in sedilibiis admittat, construe 35 

tuiii cx cojceruato lapide pyrntide (qiioru»i ingcns 

in liinttaimia copui cst) ligiicis suftidrum columnis 

qux ob illitum marmorciim colorem, nasiitissimos qiioqne 

fallcrc posse [nji. Cuius quulciu forma [111] quod Romani opc 

ns vnibram vidcatur cxprimcrc supra adpinxi. 40 

Narrabat idn/i sc vidissc in Bnttannia apnr/ Abrahamuin dc 

Kyndercii mcTcatorciu Alberti Durcri omnia opera cliartacea 

clcgantissima ct absoliitissima 

NOTES 

Line 12, loio ii. Text re ads Torn Line 27, C.irchworJ omitted. Lmc 30, Catchword omitted. 

Line 34, Tlie reading ina\ he ‘cygnus’ oi ‘ciginis’. 

Line 34, ci/ri The reading may he ‘cyn’. Dutch engravers frequently wrote the letter ‘y' as an umlaut to suggest an 
English pronunei.itioii (lor example ‘Mary Overys’ and ‘baytyng’). 

I me 42. 1 lu re is a stroke ol the pen, whether accidental or deliberate it is impossible to determine, through the word 
‘mcrcafoieni’. 
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THE BANKSIDE THEATRES 
EARLY ENGRAVINGS 


BY 

I. A. SHAPIRO 


By the end of the sixteenth century there were four theatres in Southwark: (i) the Beargarden, 
rebuilt after its much publicized collapse in 1583, (2) the Rose, built by Hcnslowe in 1587 or 
1588, (3) the Swan, built by Francis Langley probably in 1595, (4) the first Globe, built by 

the two Burbages, Shakespeare, Hcniinges and others in the first half of 1599. About their sites 
and shapes there has been iniicli controversy and attempts have been made to reconstruct the 
design of each. Unfortunately, these discussions are all vitiated by uncritical acceptance of certain 
Jacobean and Caroline engravings. The pictorial and documentary information about the 
Southwark playhouses must be considered as a whede before we can safely draw from part of it 
inferences about any cnie building; through lack ot such general study erroneous assertions are 
current about every one of these tlicatres. This article is an attempt to survey the pictorial 
evidence, and to collate it with the relevant documentary data. 

First, it is essential to determine the date and authenticity of various views and maps often put 
forward as evidence. A single example will serve to show the worthlessness of some ofthc.se. 
One view of Southwark and London that has frequently been reproduced is illustrated in 
Plate XII: although unsigned and undated, it has been commonly stated to belong to a period 
about 1604-5. Cursory examination of its portrayal of the Tower, London Bridge and St Paul’s, 
not to mention other glarmg errors, should have made it immediately suspect. It is in fact a rehash 
of the background of an engraved portrait (not Dclaraln’s) of James I on horseback, unsigned but 
dated 1621, of which Plate XI reproduces the lower portion. Comparison will show that the 
engraver of the view has drawn on his imagination for those parts of the background masked by 
the horse's legs and tail m the portrait. Judging by its wild inaccuracy, the view was made far 
from London and Londoners, probably abroad. It must be later than 1621, and is worthless as 
topographical evidence. 

The background of the portrait (Plate XI) gives a more credible view of London, but it also is 
open to criticism, especially in its portrayal of Southwark. It is probable that the engraver took 
his background from a picture made before 1621, but unless that picture was made centuries 
earlier one cannot account for the omission of Winchester House, and even that assumption will 
not explain the conspicuously inaccurate portrayal of St Mary Qvcric’s Church in the centre 
foreground. Therefore we must dismiss as negligible its representation of a cylindrical building 
at the extreme left of the foreground. Until we learn when this background was first depicted, 
the most that can be claimed is that it confirms what we already know, namely that the Bear- 
garden or the Rose or the Globe was cylindrical. 

Some of die maps often produced as early evidence for the shapes or sites of the Bankside 
theatres arc similarly misleading. Among these is the so-called *Agas’ map,^ It is seldom realized 
that the two known copies of this map were printed in 1633. Although there is reason to suppose 
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that the blocks from which it was printed were made in Elizabeth’s reign, their original date is 
uncertain. Smee the map shows the Royal Exchange and its bell-tower it must be later than 1569, 
and it may well be as late as 1590.^ 

The ‘Agas* map seems to be taken in part from that published by Braun and Hohenberg in 
their Civitates Orbis Terrarum (Cologne, 1572), and sometimes referred to as the ‘HocfnagcT 
map of London, on the questionable assumption that us style shows it to be the work of Georg 
Hocfnagcl- There are several reproductions of the whole map, none quite satisfactory. 3 It was 
clearly engraved by a foreigner very imperfectly acquainted, if at all, with the English language 
but It is possible that, Uke Braun and Hohenberg’s map of Norwich, it is, except in spelling, 
a faithful reproduction of an English original. Since it labels as ‘ Suffolk Place’ the building which 
its new occupants in 1557 renamed ‘York House’ it has been argued that its original source must 
date from before 1558. This, and other dates proposed on evidence of a change of name, mi/ist be 
rejected. Certainly if Braun and Hohenberg had used the name ‘York House*, that would date 
their original as drawn in or after 1557, but that they use the earlier name ‘ Suffolk Place’ ptoves 
nothing. Old names commonly lingered on. For example, in 1 540 the church of St Mary Overie 
(the present Southwark Cathedral) was renamed St Saviour’s. Nevertheless, here and in maps 
and views as late as 1657, we find the earlier (but doubtless still current) name; and Hollar, on 
detailed views of this church dated 1647 and 1661, still uses the old name. This is not to be 
explained as due to ignorance. Stow, for example, records the change of name but continues 
nevertheless to use the older title, as do his seventeenth-century editors. One basic principle must 
be applied in any attempts to date these views by reference to topographical evidence; use of 
a particular name provides a terminus a quo but not a terminus ad quern. The same principle applies 
to depictions of buildings. That Braun and Hohenberg’s map shows St Paul’s with its spire, 
destroyed in 1561, does not by itself prove that its original was drawn before 1561. On the other 
hand, we may safely claim that, since the map seems to show the gallows erected at Charing 
Cross in 1554, its original must have been made between that date and 1572. 

Braun and Hohenberg’s map has been praised for its minute detail and its accuracy, and of the 
former there can be no doubt. Few maps of London reveal such fascinating detail when enlarged, 
but it is doubtful if this is always reliable. The representation of St Mary Overie’s Church is 
certainly incorrect, and the layout of the Southwark roads is quite inconsistent with what we 
otherwise know about them. The turret conspicuous on the ridge of Winchester House roof is 
not shown in the large and detailed drawings of Wyngaerde^ (r. 1540?) and Hollar (c. 1640), 
chough, as we shall see, it appears in certain views whose authenticity is suspect ; and exactly the 
same is true of the wall and road curving up to the north-west between Winchester House and 
its garden. Since Braun and Hohenberg’s representation of Southwark invites such criticism we 
must regard with reserve its frequently reproduced picture of the Bull and Bear baitings. 

It would lengthen this article unduly to set out here my reasons for ignoring altogether certain 
maps cited in previous discussions of the Bankside theatres, but it may be as well to mention that 
the so-called 'Ryther’ maps, which arc sometimes dated, without evidence adduced, as c. 1604, 
can be shown to have been published by Cornelis Danckerts at Amsterdam some time after 1633 
and perhaps much later. I hope elsewhere to discuss in detail these and other pre-Restoration 
maps and views of London not germane to our pt^sent purpose. 

The earliest extant map of any part of South^wark appears to be a manuscript preserved among 
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the records of the Duchy of Lancaster in the Public Record Oifice^ and made, judging by internal 
evidence, some time between 1541 and 1555. Although this map ends just west of Wmehester 
House, and therefore does not include the site of any Elizabethan theatre, its norcli-castem 
quarter is reproduced here in Plate V because it provides such a valuable check on the accuracy 
of later maps and also helps us to interpret certam documents relating to the Globe (cf, 
note 15). 

The first map to show any of the theatres is Pieter van den Kccrc’s engraving ofjohn Norden’s 
map of London for the latter’s Speculum Britanniae Pars, . .AJiddIcsex (London, 1593). It has often 
been reproduced, whole or in part,^ but these reproductions are rarely documented. Since the 
original plate fell into the hands of Peter Stent, who used it with some alterations as late as 1653, 
and since Norden’s map was frequently copied without acknowledgement,' the Banksidc portion 
has been reproduced in Plate VI from a perfect and unusually fmc copy of the original edition. 
Norden’s reputation as an expert surveyor and cartographer would in any case encourage one to 
trust a map inscribed “Joamics Norden Anglus desenpsit”, and in fact its representation of 
Southwark is consistent with every other piece of rchablc evidence wc have. Moreover, the 
prominence of the Beargarden and the Playhouse (Henslowc’s Rose) in the foreground invites 
scrutiny, and makes any obvious inaccuracy here unlikely. Norden represents both the Bear- 
garden and the Rose Theatre as cylindrical buildings, and this agrees with diverse references to 
these buildings. The only ‘evidence’ for a polygonal Beargarden and Rose arc the Visschcr and 
Menaii views and their hitherto unknown source. 

It has always been supposed that J. C. Visschcr ’s famous and often reproduced View oj London^ 
is an original wc'jrk and that it provides an authentic representation of the exteriors of the Swan, 
the Beargarden and the Globe. Both these claims must, I believe, be rejected. The date of 
Visschcr’s etching is uncertain. The copy in the British Museum (Department of Prints and 
Drawings, K. 2134, 2 Tab.) has attached to its base a printed Latin description of London, with 
the colophon: “Amstelodami ex officina Judocii Hondii sub signo Cams Vigilis, amio t6i6.” 
This Latin description (taken mainly from Camden’s Britannia) was clearly specially prmted to 
be attached to the Visschcr etching, and thus proves that the latter must have been made by 1616 . 9 
But wc cannot be sure, although the assumption is frequently made, that the description was 
printed to accompany the first impression of Visscher’s etching, which may have been made before 
that date. J. C. Adams in his Globe Playhouse (1943) claims, but without producing any evidence, 
that the original etching was made between 1606 and 1614 and survives only in the impression 
now in the Folger Library. He believes the B.M. copy to be a derivative of the Folgcr 
‘original’, and mistakenly supposes it to have been etched by the Ludovicus Hondius whose 
signature is appended to the Latui verses inscribed in two tablets in its upper corners,'® Adams’s 
frontispiece showing the Folgcr Visscher’s version of the Globe and the larger scale reproduc- 
tion on the wrapper of his book by themselves suggest that in fact the Folgcr Visschcr is later than 
i6t 6; study of a photograph of the whole of the Folgcr ctcliing makes it clear that, so far from 
being an ‘original’, this is certainly a derivative, neither skilful nor accunatc, of the British 
Museum Visschcr.” However, this conclusion is now of little more than academic interest, 
since it may be asserted with confidence that the reliability of all versions of Visscl^cr’s view is 
suspect. There arc so many maccuracies in its representation of Southwark that it seems doubtful 
if Visschcr was ever there,” and in fact there seems to be no evidence that he cither worked in 
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or visited London. Investigation of tliis problem has revealed his probable source and has 
disclosed a very important 1600 revisiot? of Norden’s map. 

In die Royal Librarv' at Stockholm is an engraved panorama of London from the south bank 
of the Thames in which aie inset versions of Nordcn*s maps of Westminster and London 
published in his Spcmlum Britatniiae. The central portion, considerably reduced, is shown in 
Plate i VB, and other portions in Plates VII and VlII A ; I hope shortly to reproduce the whole 
on a larger scale. The panorama has been printed from four copper plates and measures 
35.7 X 125.1 cm. Across the top of the two centre sheets is spread die tide CiviTAS Londini, 
and in the lower middle is a cartouche announcing that; 

'] his description of the inostc Fanunis Cutty London Was pcrlornicd ui thcycarc of Christe 1600 
.iiui in the yeare of ilie Mostc Wished and Happy Kaigiic of the Right Rciiowincd QucncEnzABliTH 
The 1 enty and Tuo. S' Nieliolis Moseley Knight Being LorJe Maior And Roger Clarke AudHun-lphrey 
Wylde Sherifes of the same. 

Depending from this is a smaller cartouche inscribed: "‘By the industry of Jhon Norden. Cum 
privil. R. Ma,” Below the panorama, on five smaller sheets measuring ii.i x 121.5 cm. overall, 
is depicted a procession of tweiity^-onc robeel figures on horseback, preceded by a sword-bearer, 
two pages bearing tall decorated wands and two musicians, all on foot. Three of these sheets, 
each depicting three pairs of riders, have been printed from the same plate, and a fourth sheet 
showing only one pair of riders is a cut-down impression from tlic same plate. Tlic fifth sliei't 
shows a single rider and the sword-bearer, pages and musicians who precede him or) foot at the 
head of the procession. The plates are not signed, and unfortunately there is no clue to the 
engraver's identity.*^ 

The date of this panorama can be fixed within fairly narrow limits. The year ‘1600’ probably 
uidicatcs a date after 25 March: Humphrey Wcldc and Roger Clarke relinquished their 
shrievalties on 28 September. Wc can therefore date this panorama as probably after March 
and certainly before October 1600. 

This is without doubt the view, hitherto supposed lost, which was described by John Bagford 
in his letter to Hearnc of 1 February 1714-15: 

The same Mr. Norden design’d a View of London in eight Sheets, which was also engrav’d. At the 
bottom of this was the Representation of die Cavalcade of the Lord Mayor's Show, all on Horseback, 
the Aldermen h.iving round Caps on their Flcads. The View it self is smgular and different from all that 
I have seen, and wa.s taken by Norden from the Pitch cTthc Hill towards Dulwich College going to 
Camberv\cll from London : in which (College on the Stair-Casc I had a Sight of it in Company of 
Mr. Christopher Brown. Mr. Secretary Pepys went afterwards to view it by my recommendation, 
and was very desirous in have ^purchased it. But since it is decayed and quite destroyed by rneam of 
the nioistncss i'*! die Wall. Tins was made about the Year 1604, or 1606 to the best of my memory, 

and 1 have not met with any other of the like kind.*"* 

■ 

For die .student of Elizabethan drama the most interesting section of CiviUis LouJini is its inset 
map of London, of which the Banksidc portion is reproduced in Plate VII. Norden has brought 
his map of 1593 (Plate VI) up to date by inserting the Swan Theatre, built c. 1595, and the Globe, 
built in 1599. Ills indication that the (Jlobe was farthest south and east of all the Banksidc 
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theatres, and his location of it just south of Maid Lane, aiirhoritarively settles the controversy 
over its sitc .^5 The Globe is shown as situated within the angle between the ditch on the south 
side of Maid Lane and another running south-east from it, wlnle from the latter a third ditch 
runs due south from a p(unt Just west of the Globe. Ben Jonson's description of it in lus Execration 
upon Vulcan as “Flank’d with a ditch and forc'd out of a mansh ’ had more point rlian one 
supposed. Its thatched roof, to which there arc several coiitcm]x>rary allusions, is clearly <lcpictcd. 
Tlie little building to the east (^f the Globe may be tlie alelunise wliieb was also burnt in the fire 
of 1613. The ‘Playhouse’ of 1593 (which nuist be Henslowe’s Rose) is now^ named ‘ rhe stare’. 
Although it IS exciting to come on a new theatre name, in default of any other reference to a 
Star theatre at this period one can only suppose that this is simply a mistake. Norden’s siting of 
‘The swonc’ theatre is confirmed by the 1627 map of Paris Garden (Plate IX B) which will 
be discussed later. 

We must now consider the acciinacy of Norden's depicting all these four theatres as round 
buildings. Contemporary references to die Beargarden and the Ihise as round buildings have 
already been noted and several prologues and epilogues mention the roundness of the Globe. 
Dc Wilt in 1590 described the Swan and tlie Rose as ‘amphitheatra’, and there arc other allusitins 
to circular theatres on tlie Bankside. In fact, apart trom engravings wliose authenticity is suspect, 
all the positive evidence confirms Norden’s representation of these theatres as round. 

It is sometimes asserted that in the itoy map of Paris Garden Manor the groiind-plan of the 
Swan Theatre is octagonal <ir decagonal. This is cpiitc erroneous. Tlu* plan was first reproduced 
by William Rcndle in his article on “dlic Bankside, Soutliwark and Cdobe Playhouse” m the 
New Shakespeare Society’s edition of I larnson's Description of Enp^land, Part ii [Trans. y Scries vi, 5, 
1878). In this reproduction the outer circle of the plan is irregular and might be taken to imply 
a polygonal building, and tliis probably accounts lor references to a polygonal ground-plan by 
later scholars. In the text, however, Rcndle describes the ‘Old Playhouse’ as a “round building, 
twenty-six poles due south from the landing-place at the Stairs”, and in a later reproduction in 
his article on “The Playhouses at Bankside” in Walford’s Antiquarian Magazine (vii, 1885, p- 
the Swan plan is unquestionably circular. The map which Rcndle reproduced is now in the 
Guildhall Library, unfortunately too stained to be suitable for photographic reproduction. It is 
a copy, which I should judge to have been made not earlier than the cightccnrli century, of the 
original belonging to the Copyholders of the Manor of Pans Garden, which Rcndle inspected 
“at the office of Mr Mcyinott, rhe Steward of the Manor”. This original was reproduced in 
W. J. Meymott’s privately printed Parish of Christ Churchy Surrey (1881), which also gives 
a circular plan for the Swan Theatre. Efforts to trace its present location have been unsuccessful. 
About 1900 it was examined by the antiquary Philip Norman, wdio published a corrected version 
of Meymott’s map in the Surrey Archaeological Collections (xvi, 1901, facing p. 55); the north-east 
corner of tliis is reproduced in Plate IX B. It wdll be seen that here also the theatre plan is circular. 

When we turn from Norden’s 1600 map of London to the panorama in which it is inset we 
come upon the first of tlie engravings which depict a Bankside tlieatre as p()lyg(^nal (Plate VIII A). 
Since this panorama shows all four theatres as polygonal its accuracy of detail must be immediately 
suspect, for evidence of, at the very^ least, one ‘round-house’ among the BanJcsiJe thcay-cs is over- 
whelming. The panorama is misleading about one theatre; is It misleading about all? 

At this point wc may observe that the representations rf Soutliwark in the panorama and in 
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the inset map arc contradictory. The map shows St Mary Overie's Church where we know it to 
have been, the panorama puts it much too far west ofLondon Bridge. The map shows Winchester 
House without a turret, the panorama puts one in the middle of the roof-ridge. The street lay-out 
of the panorama, its round turrets on the south transept and choir of St Mary Overie’s, and indeed 
its presentation of the whole south aspect of that church, are demonstrably incorrect. How are 
wc to explain this in view of the comparative accuracy of the inset map and Norden's high 
reputation ? 

It is important to remember that Norden was a surveyor and cartographer, not an engraver. 
It has been stated that as draughtsmen Norden and contemporary cartographers “regularly 
use the technical word descripsit: . . .tlie English equivalent is ‘performed’: and a map inscribed 
as performed by so-and-so means' that it has been drawn but not engraved by him ”*7 but 
Dr Lynam of the British Museum Map Room, an authority on Elizabethan cartography, 
informs me that as far as he knows the only use of the word ‘performed’ is by 5 pced, 
apparently with the meaning of ‘compiled’. There can be Uttle doubt that Norden ‘perfortned’ 
the maps m Civitas Londitii, for they arc revised versions of those found in his Speculum Britahniae. 
Arc we justified in assuming that the inscription on Civitas Londini is intended to claim more 
for him than that? The contradictions between his map and the panorama, and the ambiguity 
of the inscription, compel the conclusion that the panorama, or at least that part which 
depicts Southwark, is by another hand. The prominence of Sir Nicholas Moseley’s name and 
arms suggests that Civitas Londini was intended to commemorate him and his mayoralty. If so, 
he may have arranged for an already existmg panorama to be brought up to datc,^^ just as 
Norden’s maps of 1593 have been brought up to date. Even if the whole had been supervised 
by Norden there would be nothing surprising in his passing this panorama, for much of it is so 
obviously purely conventional and ‘artistic’ that he would probably consider it uimccessary that 
Its details should be correct. Another possibility is that Norden had drawn a view of London 
from the ‘static prospcctiva’ shown on the tower of St Mary Overic (sec Plate IV B) and 
that for the Southwark foreground the engraver had had to supplement Norden’s view from 
sources now unknown, or memory, or imagination, or a mixture of these. 

But whatever its history, there is no question that this panorama is the source of the views by 
Visscher (1616?) and Merian (1638), and of several others also. Visscher follows closely Civitas 
Londini for his panorama of the north bank of the Thames, for London Bridge, and for “The 
cell schipcs” and “The gaily fustc” in the river. Perhaps the most obvious evidence of his 
dependence on Civitas Londini is his labelling of “St Dunston in the cast.” The e’s in the lettering 
of Civitas Londini arc frequently indistinguishable, except by their context, from c’s. This is 
particularly so in “St. Dunston in the cast”. Visschcr’s misreading here is another indication of 
his ignorance of London and of English. Nor is this the only one. He has inscribed the names 
of such famous landmarks as Somerset House, Arundel House and Essex Stairs about one inch 
west of the places to which they refer, and has misnamed Bridewell Dock as Bridewell ‘Stairs*. 

Visscher iiisertol in his View a number of names not given in Civitas Londini. One of these 
insertions is an erroneous labelling of a church-spire near the river as ‘St Hellcn , which, as 
Brames pejinted out, *9 has been taken over in turn by Mcnan. It is interesting to find that 
Visscher has only partly reproduced the picture i!)f Southwark in Civitas Londini, and for the 
most part follows here the Braun and Hohenberg plan. The incorrect layout of Maid Lane and 
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other roads, the distorted and conventional representation of the Great Pike Garden and, more 
important still, the siting of two amphitheatres separated by the King’s Pike Garden (almost 
masked in Visscher by its hedge of trees), all proclaim a derivation either from Braun and 
Hohenberg or from an early version of its derivative, the *Agas* map. Visscher has inserted into 
this the conventional polygonal representations of theatres found in Civitas Londini, but instead 
of hexagons he shows a dodecahedron (the Swan) and two octagons (Beargarden and Globe). 
His carelessness and unreliability are shown in his siting the Swan on the edge of the river, though 
both Civitas Londini and Norden’s inset map correctly place it much farther south. Finally, 
although Norden’s map shows that the theatre just cast of the Beargarden was the Rose, Visscher 
misnames it the Globe and omits the latter altogether, probably because his careless scrutiny 
failed to reveal its inconspicuous and easily overlooked representation in Civitas Londini (cf 
Plate VIII A). 

Probably enough has been said by now to demonstrate that Visscher’s view has no independent 
authority. Nevertheless, for completeness it may be added that Visscher has taken over from 
Civitas Londini its demonstrably false representations of Win ''Hester House and St Mary Ovcric’s 
Church, but since he follows the Braun and Hohenberg plan his siting of these in relation to 
London Bridge is more correct. 

Anodicr derivative of Civitas Londini often cited in discussions of the Bankside theatres is the 
view of London engraved by Matthias Merian and published in J. L. Gottfried and Mcrian's 
Neuwc Archontologia Cosrnica (Frankfort, 1638). There are many seventeenth-century versions of 
this as well as a modern facsimile by the London Topograpliical Society. It has been generally 
recognized that Mcrian’s view was based on Visscher’s, but with additions from “some other 
view”. This otlicr view can now be identified as Civitas Londini. In his picture of Southwark 
Merian shows a balconied and turreted square building prominent in the foreground south-east 
of the Swan Thcatrc.^^ This building, which is sometimes identified as “Holland’s Leaguer’’, is 
also shown in Civitas Londini (sec Plate IV B). Further evidence is provided by Mcrian’s 
insertion of a third theatre between the Beargarden and ‘The Globe’ as sited by Visscher. 
Merian must have noticed that Civitas Londini and Norden’s inset map both show four theatres 
on the Bankside and decided to repair Visscher’s omission; not reaUzmg that Visscher had 
misplaced his ‘Globe’, Merian inserted the missing theatre in its correct relative position assuming 
Visscher’s siting to be accurate. Unfortunately for Merian, the Rose Theatre had disappeared 
some thirty' years before he made his engraving. It may seem strange to us that Merian, who 
must have consulted Civitas Londini before finishing his engraving, should have preferred to 
follow Visschcr’s view wherever these differ, thereby adopting the labelling of ‘St Hcllen* and 
“St Dunston in the cast’’, and Visschcr’s other errors. But we must remember that Merian 
would have known Visscher’s view to be later than that of 1600, and would have supposed it 
therefore to be more up-to-date. He copies the car her view only where its deeper foreground 
supplies information not included in Visscher’s. 

Returning to our chronological survey of extant views of Southwark, thonext we have to 
record is that usually known as the Hondius View (Plate VIII B), an inset to the map of Great 
Britain in John Speed’s Theatre of the Empire of Great Britain (1611). The map is inscribe^ “Graven 
by I. Hondius. . . 1610’’, but it is probable that the inset view was merely engraved by Hondius 
from a drawing by another hand, possibly some years earUer in date. Tlie representation of 
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London nortli of rhc Thames appears to be based on Kip’s 1604 engraving of the Triumphal Arch 
erected in Fcnchurch Street for James Ts entry into the city.*^ Though there are some suggestions 
of indebtedness to Civit^is Loudini for the view of the south bank, this may be original. If the 
view is derived partly from Kip’s engraving it must have been made later than 1604, when the 
theatre farthest south and cast was the Globe; its emphatic representation of this as circular is 
contemporary evidence not to be brushed aside.^3 Since only one other theatre is shown, this 
must be the Beargarden, the Rose presumably having been pulled down (about 1605) before the 
original was drawn, and the Swan lying too tar west to be included. The representation of the 
Beargarden is much closer to the conventional polygonal picture of Civitas Londini but it is 
noticeabl)^ indistinct and ambiguous in comparison with the delineation of the Globe. Had the 
artist distinct and lively memories cd the shape of rhc Cdobe but not of the Beargarden? 

Hondnis’s view is the last certainly made before the rebuilding of the Globe and the Beargarden 
in 1613-14. Summing up the evidence so far, we find that there is literary or documl^ntary 
evidence of the circ ular shape c)f every (Uie of these theatres. Of the maps and the views, Ncitdcn’s 
portrays all four, Hondius’s at least one, as circular. Independent evidence of polygonal structure 
is to be f<Hind only in Cwitus Loudini, for Hondiiis’s polygonal Beargarden may be derived from 
Cit'itin Lofidiui, and is therefore of imcertain value. But Civitas Londini is certainly wrong at 
least about the Swan and the Globe, and may thcrefc^re be wrong about all four theatres. Unless 
further independent evidence of polygonal theatres on the Baukside can be found, we shall be 
justified in discounting that of Civitas Londini, 

Visscher’s view, already discussed and shown to have no independent authority, was made not 
later than 1616, and probably little if any earlier. The next to be ccmsidcred is Dclaram’s, which 


cannot be dated except within very wide limits. It is an engraved equestrian portrait of James I, 
signed “Francisco Delarame sculpsit. .Compton Flolland Excudit Londini”. Its background, 
a view of London and Southwark from the south, is reproduced in Plate X from the only known 
imprc.ssioii of the original, that in the Royal Library at Windsor. A mezzotint copy of tliis was 
made in the nineteenth century by Charles Turner, and it is Turner’s version which has always 
been reproduced in previous discussions. Delaram’s portrait of James I is sometimes described 
as a ‘pendant’ to Simon van dc Passe’s portrait of Queen Anne of Denmark, dated 1616, but 
since the two engravings differ in size and arc not a pair there seems no necessary connection 
between their dates. As Dclaram Avas born about 1590 and, according to Sidney Colvin, worked 
about 1615-24, it is very improbable that he engraved this portrait before 1610. 

Clearly there is some connection between the Hondius view of 1610 and the background of 


Dclaram’s engraving (cf Plates VIII B and X). Both show a small round tower with spire Just 
east of St Mary Ovcric ; both give the same distinctive round gable to the central block of buildings 
on London Bridge; botli give St Olave’s, Southwark, a flat-topped tower without a turret, and 
there are other similarities. J’hc Dclaram background may have been derived from the Hondius 
view (the cc;n verse is clearly impt)ssiblc) or both may be derived from the same original, now 
k'^st. If so, DelarTinrs background merely corroborates other evidence that the first Globe was 
circular, for its theatre farthest south must be the (flobe; its point of view being farther south 
than HoiKlius’s, it can show' the Swan as well as the Beargarden. At first glance the viewpoint 
appears to have shifted also eastwards, since the Globe now appears left of the Beargarden, but 
the true explanation is probably careless copying of the original, as evidenced by the impossible 
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representation of St Paul s as cast of the observer. The cruchty of the tlranghtsinansliip makes one 
suspect that the background was left by Dclaram to a journeyman ; in any case it cannot be 
regarded as independent evidence. 

Our next picture is a small view of London (3 x m.) at the foot of the title-page t)f Henry 
Holland s Hcrcoolo^ia Anglica (Arnliem, 1620; see Plate IX A), The engraving is unsigned, but 
may have been done by Magdalen Passe or her brother William, who appear to have engraved 
the portraits in the book. The Hercjcloffia view is often described as identical with or derived 
from the Hondius view, but perhaps that is because so few scholars have bothered to compare 
them It may be derived from the same original, but if so it gives more of it, for it shows the 
river from Whitehall to the Tower. It is a cruder engraving than Hondius’s and it is difficult to 
be sure whether it is following the same source even for the north bank; there is no doubt about 
its difference for Southwark. Right in the centre of the foreground, on what we know to have 
been the sites of the Beargarden and the Globe, arc two unmistakably circular theatres. There is 
nothing on the site of the Swan, which by 1620 was hardly ever used. 

The backgrcuind of the unsigned engraving of James 1 dated 1621 (Plate XI) and Matthias 
Merian’s view of London (1638) have already been discussed and shown to have independent 
authority. Our next piece of evidence was brought to my notice by Allardycc Nicoll, whose 
active interest and encouragement have greatly assisted this investigation. 'Lius is a pair of 
alternative designs by Inigo Jones for the first scene of Davenant’s Brihumid ’rriutnphans,^^^ the 
backgrounds of which give two dilierent views of L(mdon from the south (sec Plate XIV). 
Davenant’s masque was performed on 7 January 1638, so these drawings can be dated not later 
than T637. They were certainly nor based on any view we have so far considered, and give every 
indication of liaving been drawn on the spot. 

The viewpoint of Plate XIV A is slightly cast of London Bridge, and being farther south than 
that of Plate XIV B it gives a smaller but more extensive view. For the first time we arc able 
to record that St Mar)^ Ovcric’s Church is correctly shown with the roof of tlic choir higher than 
that of the nave. Winchester House is reduced to its proper proportions and the ridge of its roof 
is shown without a turret, as in the drawings of Wyngaerde and Hollar. In the foreground is 
a tower, presumably that of St Cicorge’s, Southwark. A little to the left is a large circular building 
surmounted by a small superstructure, above which projects a flag-pole. This must be the (ilobc, 
correctly sited south of the houses on the Banksidc and on the edge of the fields. Farther west, 
and apparently farther back tow^ards the river, is a tall building wlu^sc lower outline is too faint 
to permit of certain identification. As it has no flag-pole, and as from this viewpoint tlic Bear- 
garden should appear very close to, if not actually masked by the Globe, I doubt if this is meant 
to represent a theatre. Can it be the prominent, square, balconied building shown in Civitas 
Londinil Farther west, and south of the houses on the Banksidc is a large building surmounted 
by a flag-pole, which must be the Swan. It is without any supcrstrifctiirc or ‘huts’, though the 
roof-line is slightly irregular. It is impossible to be certain whether the building is intended to 
be circular or not. » 

Plate XIV B was drawn from a point slightly west of St Paul’s, and not so far south as 
that of Plate XIV A. It shows only one theatre, an unmistakably circular building witji a roof- 
line unbroken except by a chimney-like projection on the extreme right, and with a flag-pole 
and flag rising from the centre. If the building is correctly sited this must be a nearer view of the 
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Swan, for that was the only theatre lying west of St Paul’s. The Beargarden lay too far east to be 
included in this view, and the Globe of course was still farther east. These drawings show that 
the Swan existed as late as 1637, and provide independent evidence of its circular shape; they 
also corroborate part of Hollar’s view, which we have to consider next. 

Our only detailed pre-Restoration picture of the exterior of any theatre is found in Hollar’s 
‘Long View’ of London, pubhshed at Amsterdam in 1647.^7 Hollar’s topographical drawings 
are too numerous, too detailed and too easily checked by reference to surviving buildings for 
doubt about their authenticity and faithfulness. It is difficult therefore to understand why his 
representation of the Globe and Beargarden (Plate XIII) has not received more attention. 

Attempts have been made to discredit the ‘Long View* on the grounds that it was made in 
Holland in 1647, some three years after Hollar’s escape from England, and that the Globe had 
been pulled down a few months before Hollar Icft.^^ This ignores the facts that Hollar hved in 
the Strand from the end of 1636 until at least 1642, busily etching and drawing for his patron 
the Earl of Arundel, and tliat a considerable number of his London views date from these, his 
happiest and most successful years. There is every reason to suppose that when Hollar nlade the 
‘Long View’ he had before him a large number of drawings and studies of the Londoi\ scene, 
quite probably made with this project of a panorama in mind; many such arc catalogued by 
Hind, who reproduces among others a detailed view^ of St Mary Overie also etched in 1647.^^ 
Hollar’s picture of London Bridge shows the six northern arches denuded of houses by the fire 
of 1633, and the boards set up along the sides to prevent people falling into the Thames, until 
the houses were rebuilt in 1645, After Hollar’s return to England in 1652 he made new panoramas 
which record this and other changes m the waterfront, always a favourite subject with him. There 
is no doubt diat Hollar’s ‘Long View’ faithfully records the southern aspect of London between 
1637 and 1644. His ignorance of the destruction of the Globe in 1644 is not surprising, for in that 
year he was serving luider the Marquis of Winchester in the defence of Basing House, where he 
was taken prisoner. 

Braines’s disregarded argument^® that Hollar has labelled the two theatres wrongly, ‘The 
Globe’ being actually the Beargarden and vice versa, is strengthened by the discovery of Norden’s 
map of 1600. An additional piece of evidence now to be considered is, I believe, conclusive. The 
contract for the new Beargarden of 16 14 specifics a removable stage (to permit of bear-baiting) 
and requires the builder “to build tlie Heavens all over the said stage, to be borne or carried 
without any posts or supporters to be fixed or set upon the said stage”. This could not possibly 
relate to the building Hollar has labelled “the Beerc bayting”, for its massive ‘Heavens’ must 
have required several stout “posts or supporters” of the kind the Hope contract expressly forbids. 
On the odicr hand the building labelled the ‘Globe’ has no such weighty ‘Heavens’ but only 
a roof-extension inwards which looks as if it could have been supported on arches springing from 
the sides of the auditoriurrl, thus fulfilling the terms of the contract. Since Hollar’s ‘Globe’ is 
sited exactly where we should expect the Beargarden to be, and vice-versa, there can be no doubt 
that the ‘Long View’ portrays these two theatres with Hollar’s usual accuracy, but with names 
accidentally interchanged. 

Anodifr detail of Hollar’s drawing corroborated by the contract is the exterior projection on 
the Beargarden (‘Globe’) wall; this obviously encloses one of the “two staircases without and 
adjoining to the said Playhouse ... of such largeness and height as the staircases of the said play- 
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house called the Swan now are or be . . . , the second being out of sight on the other side of the 
Beargarden. Two similar projections are shown in Hollar’s picture of the Globe (his ‘flccre 
bayting ), and were probably a feature of other Elizabethan theatres as well as the Swan and the 
two Hollar portrays, for there were close similarities between all of them; the Beargarden of 1614 
was to have not only two staircases like those of the Swan, but also to be built “of such large 
compass, form, wideness, and height as the playhouse called the Swan” and “the said Playhouse 
or game place to be made in all things, and in such form and fashion, as the said playhouse called 
the Swan”. 

No views made after 1647 ^dd anything authentic to our knowledge of the pre-Rcstoration 
theatres. Summing up the pictorial evidence between 1614 and 1644, we find that it confirms 
that the Swan was circular, and is unanimous that the Beargarden and second Globe were so also. 
Indeed, throughout this and our earlier survey wx found no unimpeachable evidence that any 
pre-Restoration playhouse was other than cylindrical in shape. Finally, we have been led to the 
conclusion that Hollar’s ‘Long View* provides rehable pictures of the Beargarden of 1614-56 
and the Globe of 1614-44. Now that wc know we stand on firm ground we can proceed to 
build upon it, for Hollar gives us not only a detailed picture of the outside of the Globe, but 
also a ghmpsc of its interior. 


NOTES 

1. The only entirely reluhle facsimile is that published by the London Topographical Society. W. H. Overall’s 
Civitas Lotidtmm (1874) contains a valiuible discussion of Agas and his map, but reproduces the Guildhall copy, in 
which the date has been altered in MS. by a previous owner; a reduced lithograph from Overall’s facsimile was made 
for Besant’s Tudor London (1904) and reprinted in G. E. Mitton’s Early Maps of London (1908). 

2. See W. H. Overall, Civitas Londinurn, pp. 20-3. 

3. Thai by the London Topographical Society is blurred m companson with the original, and ls made from a later 
stare of the plate, after the insertion of the Royal Exchange. A useful but very reduced facsimile ot the first state is 
given m Besant’s Tudor London, p. 187, and rcpruitcd in G. E. Mitton’s Early Maps of London. 

4. Reproduced in original size by the London Topograplucal Society, and reduced m W. Bciiliam and C. Welsh, 
Mi'dit'val London (1901) 

s M P. C. 64 (Records of Duchy of Lancaster, Maps and Plans, no. 74). A much reduced tracing forms the 
frontispiece of William Rendlc’s privately prmted Old Southwark and its People (187K); the reproduction of the 
mscnptions is less accurate than chat of the outline A reduced photographic facsimile ofRcndlc’s copy is given in 
die Cjt'of^rapliical fournal (190S), xxxi, 625, 

7 he map is on paper, suice mounted on cloth, ajid measures 33 x 24 in. The southern edge suggests that originally 
K extended farther in that direction. In the Appendix to the Thirtieth Report oj the Deputy Keeper of Public Records 
(1869), p. 39, it is listed as one of a box of maps and plans “chiefly descriptive of boundaries, extents and quantities of 
premises viewed under Commissions of Surveys, and for that purpose directed; and prmcipally elucidating the 
claims of parties m disputes pendmg m the Duchy Court, or otherwise contesred”. 

6. A fuU-sizc reproduction has been published by tlic London Topographical Society. Others are in Besant’s 
Tudor London, G. E. Mitton’s I^rly Maps of London, H. A. Harben’s Dictionary oj London (191 8). Reduced facsimiles 
arc given m T. F. Ordish’s Shakespeare s London ( 1904 ), and m H B. Wheatley’s The Story of London ( 1904 ). Several 
others exist. 

7, For example, a copy was engraved by Hondius as an msec to the map ot Middlesex in Speed's Theatre oj the 
Empire of Great Britain (1611). Tliis exists in two states, neither giving an exact copy of the 1593 origiAal, details of 
which are omitted as well as altered. Rcproduaions of Hondius’s copy have sometimes been described as examples 
of the 1593 original. 
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8. The best IS that published by the London Topographical Society. A reduced facsiimic was published by the 
Folger Library in JO35, and anotlicr is given in “London Past and Present” (The Studio, 1916). 

Reduced facsimiles oi most oi the View are given in T. F. Ordislfs Shakespeare* s Lotidofi, and H. B. Wheatley's 
.SVory of London. Reproductions ol sinalJer S(\nons, and especially the Bankside section, are too numerous to 
catalogue. 

9 Copies of the same impression, but without the printed description, arc in the B.M. Dept of Prints (Grace 
Views. I, Sheet 13, no. 16), and in the Guildhall Library. Visschcr's view of London is similar in format to a number 
of panoramas ot famous Luropean cities, published in Holland between 1616 and 1619. 

JO. Adams (p. 9) states that the B.M. copy is marked “Visscher dclincavit: Hondius lusit”, and that this means 
tliat Hondius engraved Visschcr’s drawing. This of course is an impossible meaning for ‘lusif’, but in any case Adams 
is quite WTong, as a glance at a facsimile will show. Visscher’s etching is signed m the bottom left-hand comer 
“J. C. Visscher delineavu”. In'two tablets in the top comers of the map are sixteen Latin hexameters praising London, 
and It IS these hexameters which arc signed (in the top right-hand tablet) “Ludovicus Hondius lusit”, meaning that 
Hondius composed these verses. This is a common use of ludere and no other interpretation is possible. 

11. That the B.M. copy is signed “J. C. Visscher dclmcavit” while the Folger version is signed “J. C. Visscher 
cxcmdit” m itself sugge.sts the former is the earlier, smcc the younger J. C. Visscher was a printer, and was printing 
at Amsterdam as late as [640 But the question is .settled by collation of the two versions. If the B M. copy were 
derived from the Folger 11 would reproduce its spcilmg mistakes; it docs not. On the other hand the mistake’^ in the 
Folger version, e g ‘Hisnu'^gers Hall’ tor ‘Fishmongers Half, are such as would result from careless re-cngra\\ing of 
tlie B.M. version, 'I'he right-hand ])lares ot the Folger Visscher seem to have been done less carefully than tlie left- 
hand plates, and (he Iasi pLite f)n the nglu has several ropiigraphical howlers of the first order because the engraver 
alltnved liis imagination to misuut rpret die original 

12. Vissclicr’s picture of St Mary Ovene’s Church conihets widi what is known about its sriucrurc and outbuildings 
at this penod, 'Die turret on the roof-ndge ot Winchester House, and die cMsr-t(*-west wall and road separating 
Wuichestei House (roin its gard(‘n, suggest misguided lehance on Braun and Hohenherg’s map or on an early 
impression ot *Agas’ tor the view of Scuithwark. 

13. Among the Grace Views in die British Museum Dept <.'f Fnnts is a later impression of the two centre plates 
of the 1600 panorama, stretching fioni Faul’s Wharf to a little hevond Billingsgate Dock, and thus unfortunately 
lacking the inset majis of I.ondoii and Westminster The sheets of the cavalcade arc also lacking. The left or outer 
side ot die left-hand pl.nc has been rewoikcd, and both plates have been ren>uched, presumably in consequence of 
wear. The iiiipression in die Oace collection (Grace Views, 1 , Sheet lO, no 12) is itself rubbed and worn. 

14. LeLithr.s Holh'danca, rd Hearnc (171 s, i, lx.xxni). Aubrey says this panorama was given to Dulwich Ccdlcge 
by Willi.iin Garrwnght, son ol William C artwright the actor who, with others, in r6iH leased the Fortune Theatre 
from lAlward Alh yn, founder ol DuIwkIi C'ollege (Niittmil History and Antnjmties of Surrey, 1719, V, 3SC)). 

15. W. W Braines, in his adinirahle Site of the Globe Playhouse (2nd ed. 1924), showed by an exhaustive survey 
of [he doeumentary evideiue that the Gl-ibc sire could not have been north of Maid Lane, hut his argument that it 
lay tt'* (he stnidi necessitated an assumption which scholars w'crc reluctant to grant, namely that a lease reciting 
a description of the (ilohe plor had nn.sread tlic noi fh for the south and the cast for the west (tor. at. pp. 17-18, 43-4). 

Anoditr prtsblem which Braines encountered, the location of the Park and the Park Gate (lor. cit. pp. 21, 63-6, 
70-3), IS solved hv the m.uiuscript map in die P R.C). (Plate V) which shows tw'O ‘Park Gates’ to the south of the 
road later known as De.idman’s Place. ^ 

16. Some cxample.s arc collected by F K Chambers, Elizabethan StOife, it , 524. The reference in Tom TeTTroth*s 
Message (1600) to “the Banke-sidcs round-house” might aUude to the Swan or the Rose or the Globe. 

17. Sidney Colvin, luirly I:n(jrauinfJ and Enj^raoers in Enfrland (1905, p. 34). 

18. In the panorama the Globe looks very much like an insertion after the plate had been engraved. Cf n. 21 on 
‘Holland’s Leaguer’. 

19 Site of the Globe Playhouse (1924), p. 56. 

20. A reduced photograph of a portion showing all the Bankside theatres is given inj. Q. Adams’s Shakespearean 
Playhouses (rl.d.), facing p 236. Reproductions of sm;illcr sections arc numerous. Menan’s engraving appears to have 
been the source of the “View of London from Southwark” attributed to Thomas Wyck (1616-77), of which 
a reproduction was published by the London Topographigil Society (Publ. no. 78, 1945). 
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21. This is another building which looks like an insertion in C^tvUiis L-onJiiii after the pLite had been engraved. 
Cf. n. i8 on the Globe. 

22. This IS reproduced in Sidney Colvm s Luirly and \n }\n\^land^ p. 67, ,ind reduced in the 

illustrated librar)^ edition ot Sidney Lee s Lije of Shakespeare p mo; .1 l.uci iinpressiDU is illusTratcd in Greg’s 

Bihliojiiraphy of l:n(fhsh Printed Drama (1939), i, PL XLii. 

23- The argument by which J. C. Adams seeks to disccjiinr tins evulencc is b.iscd on tiie quite unjustifiablc‘ and 
certainly incorrect assumption diat Dclaram’s background shows the B.inksidc as it was in 160; {Clohc Playhouse, 
p. 386; apparently a misunderstanding of Chambers’s Hlizahethan Sta\^r, ii, 354), and on the equally unjustlhablc 
assumption that the Hondius view represents the Batikside as it appeared between 1587-99 (^ibtd. p. 3S9). 

24. Home Counties Magazine (ix, 1907, 81); Surrey Archaeological Collections (xxm, 1910, 186); I Quuiey Adams, 
Shakespearean Playhouses, p. 246;}, C. Adams, Globe Playhouse, p. 20. 

25. Early Engraving and Engravers in England (p. 145). Colvm reproduces Passe’s portrait of Anne of Denmark 
in his Pi. XXIV. 

26. Both are described in Designs by Inigo Jones . ., cd. P. Simpson and C. F. Bell (Oxlord, for the Walpole and 
Malone Societies, 1924), p. 103 ; design no. 257 is reproduced m full in Pi. xxxni. 

27. A full-size reproduction ol tins beautiful etching was pubhshed by the London Topographical Society; 
a smaller one ls to be found on Pi. xv-xx a of A. M. Hind’s Wenceslas Hollar and his Dieu/s of London (1922). 
Numerous copies of Hollar's view, of varying degrees of inaccuracy, were published duruig the following three 
centuries, portions of some being occasionally cited m discussions of the Bankside theatres ; all ot course arc worthless. 

28. Cf. Adams, Globe Playhouse, p. 6. Adams’s efforts to discredit Hollar’s view, which contradicts liis thesis, have 
Icdhun to the .strange argument that \ lollar’s seiecfioii of “an actual viewpoint atop the u»wcr ot St. Saviour’s ucstead 
of the imaginary ‘bird's eve’ viewpoint used by Visschcr and others” and his “persj)ective from a fixed point” proves 
lus “lack of first-hand data, particularly with respect to certain land-marks in Southwark” (pp. ('>-7, my italits) 
Adams’.s statements that “all mher records deny his extensive rows of houses lying berween St. Saviour's and the 
Thames” and that Hind’s catalogue “reveals the artist’s mattcnrion to buildings in Southwark” are precLsely con- 
tradicted by the facts. 

29. Hmd, loc. cit. PL xxx. 

30. Site of the Globe, pp. 57--60, ' 

31. B K. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, ii, 460. 


POSTSCRIPT 

Strong support for the argument that Hollar interchanged the names ot the CJlobe and Beaigardcn when 
etching his T ong View’ and proof that he made it from sketches prepared tor the purpose betore he e.scaped 
to Antwerp (sec p. 34) have been brought to iny nonce by F. H. Simpson, Librarian of rlie Barber Institute of 
Fine Art. Two of Hollar’s .sketches, one showmg the Cdobc and Beargarden and obviously the original of that 
part of the ‘Long View’ included in our Plate XIV, arc reproduced in I he Connoisseur (xcii, 19 3-u} by 
lolo Williams, their owner. No buildmg in cither drawing is labelled h is mten^semg to find lolo Williams 
commenting independently that this “shows that the names were only put on wlide the plate was being etched — 
that is to say, not in England, but m Antwerp — and that, therefore, a mistake was very likely to occur”. There 
is little difference between the representations of the theatres in the drawmg and in the etching, the most con- 
siderable being the insernon of the Beargarden flag in the Litter. ^ 
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THEATRE 

BY 

GERALD EADES BENTLEY 


It is necessary at the outset in a discussion of this sort to place Shakespeare in what seems to me 
liis proper context — a context wloich none but the Baconians and Oxfordians deny, but which 
most scholars and critics tend to ignore. That context is the London commercial theatre and the 
organized professional acting troupe. 

Shakespeare was more completely and continuously involved with theatres and,/ acting 
companies than any other Elizabetlian dramatist whose life we know. Most Ehzabethan 
dramatists had only their writing connection with the theatres, but Shakespeare bclonj^cd to 
the small group which both wrote and acted. In this small group of actor-dramatists, the 
best-known namc^s arc those of Hc^'wood, Rowley, Field and Shakespeare. Of this thoroughly 
profcssionahzed band, Shakespeare is the one most closely bound to his company and Ins theatre, 
for he is the only one of the four who did not shift about from company to company but 
maintained his close association with a single acting troupe for more than twenty years. Besides 
this, he was bound to theatres and actors in still another fashion which makes him unique among 
all Elizabethan dramatists: he is the only dramatist we know who owned stock in theatre 
buildings over an extended period. His income was derived from acting, from writmg plays, 
from shares in dramatic enterprises, and from theatre rents. From the beginning to the end of his 
writing career wc must see him in a theatrical context if we arc not to do violence to the recorded 
facts. At die beginning is our first reference to him in Greene’s allusion to the “Tygers hart 
wrapt in a Players hyde” ; at the end arc his own last words, so far as we know them, in his will. 
This will is mostly concerned with Stratford affairs, but when he does turn to the years of his 
London Hfe and his many London associates, he singles out only three for a last remembrance. 
These men arc Jolm Heminges, Henry Condell, and Richard Burbage — all three actors, all 
three fellow-sharers in the acting company of the King’s men, all three fellow-stocklioldcrs in 
the Globe and the Blackfriars. If Shakespeare’s proper context is not the London commercial 
theatres and the professional troupes, then evidence has no meaning, and one man’s irresponsible 
fancies are as good as another’s. 

Now in spite of all the evidence that Shakespeare’s dominant preoccupation throughout his 
creative life was the theatre, most scholars and critics of the last 150 years have written of him 
as the professional poet and* not as the professional playwright. For the most part he has been 
studied as Spenser and Milton and Keats are studied. For a century and a half the great majority 
of studies of Shakespeare’s genius and development have been concerned with literary influences 
and biographical influences and not with theatrical influences.^ We have studied liis sources and 
his text, bis indebtedness to Ovid and Holinshed and Montaigne and Plutarch. Even in bio- 
graphical studies the preference has always been for the non-theatrical aspects of Shakespeare’s 
life — ^his boyhood in tlie woods and fields about# Stratford, his marriage and his wife, the death 
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ot his son Hainnct, his relations with Southampton and Essex, his supposed breakdown, his 
retirement to Stratford. Now any or all of these facts, or facts, no doubt liad an influence 

on the great creations of Shakespeare. I do not suggest that our study of them should be dis- 
continued. But given the verified documentary evidence which we have, is it not dubious 
practice to devote a large part of our investigations to the im)re or less problematical influences 
in Shakespeare’s career and to devote a very small part of our erf'orrs to that enormously significant 
influence which dominated the majority of Ins waking hours for the twenty-inld years of his 
creative maturity? A dozen or more unquestioned documents show^ that Shakespeare’s daily 
concern was the enterprise of the Lord Chambeilain-King’s company. Shakespeare had 
obviously read Ovid and Holmshcd and Lord Ntsrtlfs iVi/Mn//; surely be must have mourned 
for the untimely death ot his only sem; but none oi these can have occupied his mind for so 
long as his daily association with the enterprise of the Lord Chamberlain-King’s men. Of 
the factors in his life and development which we can now identify, this was surely the most 
important. 

Now what are the events in his long and absorbing association with tins troupe which we can 
expect to have influenced his work? One ot die lust must have been the protracted plague 
closings of 1593 and 1594, for out of this disaster to all London players the Lord Chamberlain's 
company apparently rose.^ Another must have been the assembling of the players and the 
drawing up ol the agrcemcni for the torinal organization of the Lord Chamberlain’s company. 
The record suggests that Shakesj)care was one ol the leaders in this organization, for when the 
new company performed before the eourt m the C'hristinas season of 1 594-5, payment was made 
to Richard Burbage, the principal actor. Will Kemp, the principal comedian, and William 
Shakespeare . 1 l(sw did the threat possibilities oftered by tins new trmipe, destined to become the 
most famous and most suc c\-sshil in the history of the English theatre, affect the writing of its 
chief dramatist? 

In the winter ol 159^-9 <x'curred another event which must have been of absorbing interest 
for all members of the company. This was of course the building of the Globe on the Bankside. 
Here was a theatre built for the cHCupaiuy (sf a particular company, and six of the seven owners 
were actors in the company. Assuredly it was built, so tar as available funds would allow, to the 
specific requirements oi the productunis c^f the Lord Cdiamberlain’s men. What facilities did 
Shakespeare get winch he had n^st had before? How did he alter his compcssition to take advantage 
of the new" possibilities? Can there be any doubt that as a successful man of the theatre he did so? 
Yet 1 know no study which attempts to assess tins viral new factor in relation to Shakespeare’s 
development. 

The next event which must have been t^f great irnpc^rtancc for Shakespeare’s ccmipany was its 
involvement in the Essex rcbclhon. This exceptional case has received the full attention of critics 
and scholars because of its supposed relation to a pcrformanctf of Shakespeare’s Richard II. 
Actually, however, the Essex rebellion, much though it must have excited the company for 
a few months, was the Iftist^nflucntial of all these factors affecting the company’s activities and 
Shakespeare's development. Apparently the company's innticcncc was establislicd without much 
difficulty.^ There is no indication that their later performances or Shakespeare's later \yriting were 
affected by the experience. Though the events were sensational, and though they must have 
caused great anxiety for a time, they camiot be diought of as events of long-term significance in 
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the histor)' of this group of men who were so important and influential in Shakespeare’s career 
and development. 

Of much iiK^re importance in the aff airs of the company was their attainment of the patronage 
of James I less than two months after the death of Elizabeth . 5 This patronage and the King’s 
livery certainly became t)nc tT the impe^rtant factors in creating the great prestige of rlie company. 
In the ten years before they became the King’s company, their known performances at court 
average about three a year; in the ten years atter they attained their new service their known 
performances at cc>urt average about tliirtcen a year, more than those of all other London 
companies combined.^ They w'ere officially the premier company in London; a good part of 
their time must have been devoted to tlie preparation of command performances. Surely this 
new status of the troupe must have been a steady' and pervasive influence in the development of 
its principal dramatist, William Shakespeare. 

The final event which I wish to mention in the affairs ot the King’s company was perhaps the 
most important of all. There is no doubt that it made a great change in the activities of the 
company, and I do not see how it can have failed to be a principal influence in Shakesj^^are’s 
development as a dramatist. This event was the acquisition of the famous private theatre in 
Blackfnars. No adult company in London had ever before performed regularly in a private 
theatre. Lor thirty^ yxars the private theatres with their superior audiences, their concerts, their 
comfortable accommodations, their traffic in sophisticated drama and the latest literary fads, had 
been the exclusive homes of the boy companies, the pets of Society. Now for the first time 
a troupe ot those rogues and vagabonds, the common players, had rJie temerity to present 
themselves to the se>phisticates (^f London in a repertory at the town’s most exelusivc theatre. 

1 suspect that this was one of the turning points in Tudor and Stuart dramatic liistory\ Beaumont 
andjonson and Lletcher had begun to make the craft of the playwngln more socially respectable. 
The increasing patronage of the drama by the royal family, and the growing splendour and 
frequency ot the court masques which were written by ordinary playwrights and performed in 
part by" common players, were raising the prestige of die drama and the theatre from its Eliza- 
bethan to its Carohne state. The acquisition of the Blacklriars in 1608 by the King’s company" and 
die full exploitation of the new playhouse must have been the most conspicuous evidence to 
Londoners ot the changing state of affairs. Surely it is impossible that the King’s men and their 
principal dramatist, William Shakespeare, could have been unaware of this situation. Surely 
they' must have bent all their efforts in the selection and performance ot old plays and in die 
commissioning and writmg of new ones to the full exploitation of this unprecedented oppor- 
tunity. The new state of atfiiirs must have been apparent in much that they did, and it must have 
influenced decidedly the dramatic compositions of Shakespeare. 

So far, it has been my contVntion that all wc know of William Shakespeare has showm him to 
be above all else a man of die dieatre, that during the twenty years of his creative maturity most 
of his rime was spent in closest association with nicmbcTS of the Lord Chamberlain-King’s 
company and in thought about their needs and dieir interests, and that therefore in the affairs of 
this conipapy wc should seek one of the principal influences in hi: '-reativc life. I have mentioned 
six events which (so far as wc can tell through die mists of 350 years) seem to have been important 
in the affairs of that theatrical organization. These irvents are not all of equal importance, but each 
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of them, except possibly the Essex rebellion, must have liad a marked effect on the activities of 
Shakespeare’s company and therefore on the dramatic creations of Shakespeare himself. Each 
one, it seems to me, deserves more study than it has received m its relation to the devclopmeni 
of Shakespeare’s work. 

Let me invite your attention now to a fuller consideration of one of the most important of 
these events in the history of the Lord Cliamberlain-King’s company, namely the acquisition of 
the Blackfriars Theatre. What did this event mean in the history of the company, and how did 
it affect the writing of William Shakespeare? 

Probably we should note first the time at wliich the Blackfriars would have begun to influence 
the company and the writing of Sliakcspeare. All the dramatic histories say that the King’s men 
took over the Blackfriars Theatre in 1608, and this is true in a legal sense, for on 9 August 1608 
leases were executed conveying the Blackfriars Playhouse to seven lessees: Cuthbert Burbage, 
Thomas Evans, and five members of the King’s company— Jtdin Mcminges, William Sly, Henry 
Condcll, Richard Burbage, and Wilhani Sliakcspeare.'^ The few scholars who have examined in 
detail the liistory of the King’s company have noted, however, that Shakespeare and his fellows 
probably did not begin to act at the Blackfriars m August of 1608. The plague was rife in London 
at that time; fifty plague deaths had been recorded for the week ending 28 July, and for a year 
and a half, or until December 1609, the bills of mortality show an abnormally high rate from the 
plague.® Though specific records about the closing of the theatres arc not extant, wc have 
definite statements that they were closed for part of this period, and comparison with other years 
suggc*sts that there must have been very little if any pubUc acting allowed in London between 
the first of August 1608 and the middle of December 1609. Therefore, it has occasionally been 
said, the Blackfriars was nor used by the King’s men much before i6io, and no influence on their 
plays and their productions can be sought before that year. 

This conclusion of little or no influence before 1610 is, I think, a false one. It is based on the 
erroneous assumption that the actors and playwrights of the King’s company would have known 
nothmg about tlic peculiarities of the Blackfriars and that they would have had no plays prepared 
especially for that theatre until after they had begun performing in it. Actors arc never so stupid 
or so insular as this in any time. The King’s men, wc may be sure, were wcU aware of the 
Blackfriars and the type of performance it required, or specialized in, long before they came to 
lease the theatre. There must be many evidences of this, but three in particular come readily to 
mind. 

Seven years before, in 1601, the King’s men had been invcdvcd in the War of the Theatres, 
which was in part a row between the public theatres and the private theatres. The chief attack 
on the pubhc theatres and adult actors was made in Jonson’s Poetaster, performed at the Blackfriars. 
Certain actors of the Lord Cliambcrlam’s company, and possibly Shakespeare himself, were 
ridiculed in this Blackfriars play. The reply, Satiromastix, was written by Thomas Dekker and 
performed by Shakespeare’s company at the Globe. ^ Certainly in 1601 at l^ast, the company 
was well aware of the goings on at Blackfriars. 

A second piece of evidence pointing to their knowledge of the peculiar requirements of the 
Blackfriars is die case of Marston’s Malcontent. Marston wrote this play for the boys at the 
Blackfriars, who performed it in that theatre in 1604. The King’s men stole the play, as they 
admitted, and performed it at the Globe; the third edition, al.so 1604, shows die alterations they 
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commissioned John Webster to make in order to adapt a Blackfriars script to a Globe perform- 
ance, and in the induction to the pla) Richard Burbage, speaking in his own person, points out 
one or two of the differences between lihickfriars requirements and Globe requirements.*® 

Finally, and most familiar of all evidence iliat tlie King’s men were quite alive to what went on 
at Blackfriars, is the "‘little eyases” passage in ILwilct and Shakespeare’s rueful admission that, for 
a time at any rate, the competition of the Blackfriars was too much for die company at the Globe. 

Clearly the Kmg's men did not have to wait until their performances of 1610 at the Blackfriars 
to know how their plays needed to be changed to fn them to that theatre and its select audience. 
They had known for several years what the general cliaracteristics of Blackfriars performances 
were. Indeed, the leading member of the company, l^ichard Burbage, had a double reason for 
being familiar with all the peculiarities of the Blackfriars, for since his father’s death in 1597 he had 
been the owner of the theatre and the landlord of die boy company that made it famous.** We 
can be perfectly sure, then, that from the day of the first proposal that the King’s men takje over 
the Blackfriars they had talked among themselves about what they would do with it ar^d had 
discussed what kinds of plays they would have to have written to exploit it. It is all tooV^ften 
forgotten that in all such discussions among the members of the King’s company William 
Shakespeare would have had an important part. He had more kuids of connections with the 
company than any other man : he was actor, shareholder, patented member, principal playwright, 
and one of the housekeepers of the Globe; even Burbage did not serve so many functions in the 
company. Few men in theatrical history have been so completely and inextricably bound up 
with the affairs of an acting troupe. 

When would the King’s men have begun planning for their performances at the Blackfriars? 
Wc cannot, of course, set the exact date, but we can approximate it. There is one faint suggestion 
that consideration of the project may have started very early indeed. Richard Burbage said that 
Henry Evans, wdio had leased the theatre from him for the Children of the Queen’s Revels, 
began talking to him about the surrender of his lease m 1603 or 1604.*^ These early discussions 
evidently came to notliing, for wc know that the boys continued in the theatre lor three or four 
years longer. Burbage’s statement about Evans docs suggest the interesting possibihry that the 
King’s men may have dallied witli the project of leasing the Blackfriars Theatre as early as 1603 
or 1604. This, however, is only the faintest of possibihtics. The Blackfriars was tentatively in die 
market then, but all wc know is that Burbage had to consider for a short time the possibility of 
getting other tenants for his theatre. Whether the King’s men came to his mind and theirs as 
possible tenants, we do not know. 

We can be sure that active planning for performances at the Blackfriars did get under way 
when Burbage, who was both the leading actor of the King’s men and owner of the Blackfriars 
Theatre, knew for certain that the boy actors would give up their lease and that arrangements 
for a syndicate of King's men to take over the theatre could be made. Conferences among these 
men — the Burbages, Heminges, Condcll, Shakespeare, and Sly — and probably preliminary 
financial arrangements would have been going on before a scrivener was called in to draw up 
a rough draft of the lease. Such preliminaries, which must come before a lease can be 
formally signed, often consume months. Wc know that the leases were formally executed 
on 9 August 1608 ;*3 therefore discussions in June and July or even in April and May are 
likely enough. We know that the Blackfriars Theatre was available as early as March 1608, 
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for in a letter dated ii March 1608 Sir Thomas Lake officially notified Lord Salisbury that 
the company of the Children of Blackfriars must be suppressed and that the King had vowed 
that they should never act again even if they had to beg their bread. General confirmation of 
this fact is foimd in a letter written two weeks later by the French ambassador. Thus it is 
evident that in March of 1608 Richard Burbage knew his theatre was without a tenant. 
March to July 1608, then, arc the months for discussions among the King’s men of prospective 
performances at the Blackfriars. 

What did this Httle group of Shakespeare and his intimate associates of the last fourteen years 
work out during their discussions in the months of March to July 1608 ? One of the things they 
must have considered was alterations of their style of acting. As Granville-Barker has pointed 
out, the acting in the new Blackfriars before a sophisticated audience would have to be more 
quiet than in the large open-air Globe before the groundlings. It would be easier to emphasize 
points in the quiet candleht surroundings, and “sentiment would become as telling as passion . 
There must also have been extended discussions of what to do about the repertory : which of the 
company’s plays would be suitable for the elegant new theatre and which shc^uld be kept for the 
old audience at the Globe? Some of their decisions are fairly obvious. Mucedorus, which Rafc in 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle says he had played before the Wardens of his company and wliich 
went through fifteen editions before the Restoration, was clearly one of the Globe plays which 
might be laughed at by a Blackfriars audience. Similarly, The Merry Devil of Edmonton was not 
a good Blackfriars prospect. Certain other plays in the repertory might be expected to please at 
die Blackfriars; Marston’s Malcontent, for instance, could easily be changed back to its original 
Blackfriars form, and Jonson’s Every Man in His Humour and Every Man out of His Humour, though 
nine and ten years old, had been played by the company at court in the last three years and ought 
to be suitable for the Blackfriars. 

These discussions of the old repertory, though no doubt important to the company then, are 
fruitless for us now. I know of no evidence as to their decisions. More important are the 
proposals for new plays for the Blackfriars, and I think wc do have some evidence as to what 
these decisions were. The experienced members of the King s company were famiUar with the 
fact so commonly recorded in the annals of the Jacobean theatre that new plays were in constant 
demand. With the acquisition of the new theatre they had an opportunity to claim for their own 
the most profitable audience in London. Wc know from the later Jacobean and Caroline records 
that this is just what they did.^^ It seems likely that one of the foundations of their later un- 
questioned dominance of the audiences of the gentry was their decision about plays and play- 
wrights made in their discussions of March to July 1608. 

One of their decisions, I suggest, was to get Jonson to write Blackfriars plays for them. He was 
a likely choice for three reasons. First, because he was developing a following among the courtly 
audience (always prominent at the Blackfriars) by liis great court masques. At this time he a 
already written his six early entertainments for King James — those at the Coronation, at t e 
Opening of Parfiament. at Althorp, at Highgate, and the two at Theobalds. Me had written for 
performance at WhitchaU The Masque of Blackness, The Masque of Beauty, Hymenaei, and die 
famous Lord Haddington s Masque. The sensational success of tliesc courtly cntcrtamri^nts made 
Jonson a most promising choice to write plays for the courtly audience which the King s men 
did succeed in attracting to Blackfriars. 
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A second reason which would have led the King's men to Jonson as a writer for their new 
theatre was his great reputation among the hterati and critics. In this decade from i6oi to l6io 
the literary allusions to him arc numerous, more numerous than to Shakespeare himself. The 
poems to Jonson and the long prose passages about him in this time are far more frequent than 
to Shakespeare; quotations from his work occur oftener, and I find three times as many 
htt'rary and social references to performances of his plays and masques as to Shakespeare's. 
Poems about Inm or referen* s to his work are written in these years byjolm Donne, Sir John 
Roc, Sir Dudley D.arlcton, die Venetian ambassador, John Chamberlain, Sir Thomas Lake, 
Sir George Buc, Sir Thomas Salusburyd? This is just the kind of audience which might be 
attracted to the Blackfriars, and which, eventually, the King's men did attract there. 

There was a third reason which w'ould have made Jonson seem to the King's men a very 
hkcly bet for their new theatre: he had already had experience in writing plays for tliis theatre 
when it was occupied by boys. Before the conferences of the King's men about then new 
project he had already had performed at Blackfriars Cynthia s Revels, The Poetaster, The Case Is 
Altered, and liastward Ho. Possibly just before the time of the conferences of the King's nien he 
had been writing for the Blackfriars another play, Epicoetic, for he says in the Folio of 1616 that 
the play was perfi^rmed by the Children of Blackfriars, but the date he gives for performance 
comes alter their expulsion from the Blackfriars Theatre. Not only had Jonson had the valuable 
cxpcrieiu e of writing four or five plays for the Blackfriars, but the Induction to Cynthia's Revels 
and his personal statements about boys of the company, like Nathan Field and Salathicl, or 
Solomon, Pavyd'^ strongly suggest that he had directed them in their rehearsals. What valuable 
experience fc'jr the King’s men planning their first performance in this new theatre ! 

Now all these qualifications of Jonson as a prospect for the King’s men are, in sober fact, only 
speculations. Perhaps tliey simply show that if I had been participating in the conferences about 
the Blackfriars I should have argued long and lustily for Ben Jonson. Alas, I was not there ! What 
evidence is there that they really did agree tt) secure his services for the company ? The evidence 
is that before tlicse conferences he had written only four plays for the Lord Chamberlain's or 
King's company — tlirce, nine, and ten years before — nothing for the company in the years 
1605H38. After these conferences, he wrote all his remaining plays for the company, with 
the exception of Bartholomew Fair six years later, a play which he gave to liis good friend and 
protege Nathan Field for the Lady Elizabeth's company at the Hope, and A Tale of a Tub, 
twenty-five years later, which he gave to Queen Henrietta's men. Jonson’s first play after the 
reopening of Blackfriars w^as The Alchemist] it was written for the King’s men, and numerous 
allusions show clearly that it was writteii/or Blackfriars. So were Catiline, The Devil Is an Ass, 
The Staple of News, The New Inn, and The Magnetic Lady, Of course we lack the final proof of 
recorded reference to a definite agreement, but the evidence is such as to suggest that one of the 
decisions reached by the KinJ^’s men in the reorganization of their enterprise to exploit the great 
advantages of their new theatre was to secure the services of Ben Jonson to write plays for the 
literate and courtly audience at Blackfriars. 

Another decision, wdiich I suggest the King's men made at these conferences, was to secure for 
their new^thcacrc the services of the rising young collaborators, Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher. These gentlemen were younger than Jonson by about ten years, and as yet their reputa- 
tiems were distinctly inferior to his, but they had^ilrcady displayed those talents wliich were to 
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make their plays the stage favourites at Blackfriars for the next thirty-four years, and were to 
cause Dryden to say sixty years later that their plays are now the most pleasant and frequent 
entertainments of the stage**. 

One of the great assets of Beaumont and Fletcher was social. In the years immediately before 
and after 1608, the London theatre audience was developing the social cleavage which is such 
a marked characteristic of the Jacobean and Caroline drama and stage. In Elizabeth’s time the 
London theatre was a imiversal one, in which a single audience at the Globe could embrace 
Lord Monteagle, Sir Charles Percy, city merchants, lawyers, Inns of Court students, apprentices, 
servants, beggars, pickpockets, and prostitutes. The later Jacobean and Caroline audience was 
a dual one. The gentry, the court, the professional classes, and the Inns of Court men went to the 
Blackfriars, the Phoenix, and later to the Salisbury Court; the London masses went to the larger 
and noisier Red Bull and Fortune and Globe. This new state of affairs was just developing when 
th(^ King’s men had their conferences about the Blackfriars in 1608. They evidently saw what was 
coming, however, for in the next few years they understood and exploited the situation more 
effectively than any other troupe in London. Indeed, tlie vxry acquisition of the Blackfriars and 
its operation in conjunction with the Globe was a device which had never been tried before in 
London and which is die clearest evidence that the King’s men knew just what was happening. 

Under these circumstances, then, the social status of Beaumont and Fletcher was an asset for 
the company in their new house. Francis Beaumont came of an ancient and distinguished 
Lcicestersliirc family, with many connections among the nobility. John Fletcher was the son 
of a Lord Bishop of London and one-time favourite of Ehzabeth. To a Blackfriars audience the 
social standing of these two young men would have been more acceptable than that of any other 
dramatist writing in London in 1608. 

Another asset which made Beaumont and Fletcher valuable for the new enterprise of the 
King’s men was their private theatre experience. So far as we can make out now, all their plays 
before this time had been written for private theatres and most of them for the Blackfriars. The 
Womati Hater had been prepared for the private theatre in St Paul’s, but The Kni^^lit oj the Burning 
Pestle, The Scornful Lady, and The Faithful Shepherdess were Blackfriars plays. I think we can add 
to this list Cupid*s Revenge. This play has been variously dated, bur two forthcoming articles by 
James Savage*^ seem to me to offer convincing evidence that the play was prepared for Blackfriars 
about 1607 and that it displays a crude prehminary working out of much of the material which 
made Philastcr one of the great hits of its time and one of the most influential plays of the seven- 
teenth century. In any event, Beaumont and Fletcher were among the most experienced 
Blackfriars playwrights available in 1608. It is true that m 1608 none of their plays had been 
a great success; indeed the two best, The Knight of the Burning Pestle and The Faithful Shepherdess, 
are known to have been unsuccessful at first. The King’s men, however, were experienced in the 
ways of the theatre; it does not seem rash to assume that at least oiuJ of them knew enough about 
audiences and about draiiiatic talents to sec that these young men were writers of brilliant 
promise — especially since that one was William Shakespeare. • 

Beaumont and Fletcher, then, because of their experience and social standing were very 
desirable dramatists for the King’s men to acquire m 1608 for their new private theatre. What 
is the evidence that they did acquire them? The evidence is that all the Beaumont and Fletcher 
plays of the next few years arc King’s men’s plays, several of them famous hits — Philastcr, The 
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Maid's Tragedy, A King and No King, The Captain, The Two Noble Kinsmen, Bonduca, Monsieur 
Thomas, Valentinian. The dating of many of the Beaumont and Fletcher plays is very uncertain 
because of their late publication, and it may be that two or three of the later plays were written 
for other companies, but at least forty-five pbys by Beaumont and Fletcher were the property 
of die Jacobean and Caroline King’s men.^^ None of their plays before 1608, when Blackfriars 
was acquired, was, so far as wc can find, written for the King’s men. It seems a reasonable assump- 
tion, therefore, that another of the pohcics agreed upon at the conferences of 1608 was to secure 
the services of Beaumont and Fletcher for the company in its new enterprise at the Blackfriars. 

The third of these three important changes in policy which I think the King’s men agreed upon 
at their conferences about the new Blackfriars enterprise in 1608, is the most interesting of all to 
us, but it was the easiest and most obvious for them. Indeed, it may well have been assumed 
almost widiout discussion. It was, of course, that William Shakespeare should write henceforth 
with the Blackfriars in nimd and not the Globe. i 

Why was diis decision an easy and obvious one? The company could assume, of course, that 
he would continue to write for them, since he was a shareholder and a patented member (]f the 
company and a housekeeper in both their theatres. Since the formation of the company, fourteen 
years before, all his plays had been written for performance by them, always, in the last ten years, 
for performance at the Globe. All his professional associations as wcU as his financial ones were 
with this company, and probably no one in the group even considered his defection. Burbage, 
Shakespeare, Hcmingcs, and CondeU were the real nucleus of the organization. 

Tliis new enterprise at the Blackfriars was a very risky business. As we have noted, no adult 
company had ever tried to run a private theatre before. The King’s men not only proposed to 
make a heavy investment in this new departure, but they intended to continue running their old 
pubhc theatre at the same time. Every possible precaution against failure needed to be taken. One 
such precaution would be the devotion of Shakespeare’s full-time energies to the Blackfriars instead 
of the Globe. They could trust Shakespeare; he knew their potentialities and their shortcomings 
as no other dramatist did — indeed, few dramatists in the history of the English theatre have ever 
had such a long and intimate association with an acting company as Wilham Shakespeare had 
had with these men. If anybody knew what Burbage and Heminges and CondeU and Robert 
Armyn and Richard Cowley could do on the stage and what diey should not be asked to do, 
that man was William Shakespeare. He could make them a success at the Blackfriars as they had 
been at the Globe if any one could. 

Another reason for the transfer of Shakespeare’s efforts was the fact that the Globe could be 
left to take care of itself with an old repertory as the Blackfriars could not. For one thing, there 
was no old repertory for the Blackfriars, since die departing boys appear to have held on to their 
old plays. For another thing, it was the Blackfriars audience which showed the greater avidity for 
new plays; the pubUc theatre' audiences were much more faithful to old favourites. They were 
stdl playing Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay at the Fortune in 1630 and Marlowe’s Edward //at the 
Red BuU in 1620 and Dr Faustus at the Fortune in 1621 and Richard II and Pericles at the Globe 
in 1631.^^ In the archives of the Globe at diis time there must have been a repertory of more 
than a hundred plays, including at least twenty-five of Shakespeare’s. Moreover, certain plays 
written for the Globe in the last few years, Ukc Wilkins’s Miseries of Enforced Marriage and the 
anonymous Yorkshire Tragedy and The Fair Maid ofSristol and The London Prodigal, had provided 
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playwrights who might be expected to entertain a Globe audience with more of the same fare, 
but who could scarcely come up to the requirements of sophistication at Blackfriars. Altogether, 
then, the Globe repertory had much less need of Shakespeare’s efforts hi 1608 than did the 
Blackfriars repertory. 

why should Shakespeare have wanted to write for the Blackfriars, or at least have agreed to 
do so ? The most compelling of the apparent reasons is that he had money invested in the project 
and stood to lose by its failure and gain by its success. He was one of the seven lessees of the new 
theatre , he liad paid down an unknown sum and had agreed to pay 145. 4<i. per year in reiit.^-^ 
He had at least a financial reason for doing everything he could to cstabhsh tlie success of the 
Blackfriars venture, and what Shakespeare could do most effectively was to write plays wliich 
would insure tlie company s popularity with the audience in its new private theatre. 

A third reason for this postulated decision of the King’s -men in 1608 to have Shakespeare 
devote his entire attention to the Blackfriars and abandon the Globe was that the King’s men saw 
that the real future of the tlieatrical profession in Londem lay wdtli the court and the court party 
ill the private theatres. Their receipts for performances at court showed them this very clearly. 
In the last nine years of Elizabeth, 1594-1602, they had received from court performances an 
average of ^^35 a year; in die first five years of the reign of the new king, 1603-7, they had 
averaged /,13 1 per year in addition to their new allowances for liveries as servants of the King,^"^ 
Tl 1C Xflackfriars and not the Globe was the theatre where they could entertain this ccHirtly 
audience with commercial performances. There is no doubt that in the next few years after 
t6o8 the Blackfriars did become the principal theatre of the company. In 1612 Edward Kirkham 
said they took ^1,000 a winter more at the Blackfriars than they had formerly taken at the 
Globe. Wlien Sir Henry Herbert listed receipts from the two theatres early in the reign of King 
Gdiarles, tlie receipts for single performances at the Globe averaged £6, 13^'. %d . ; those for single 
performances at the Blackfriars averaged /^I5. 13s,, or about two and one-half times as much.^^ 
In 1634 an Oxford don who wrote np the company simply caUed them the company of the 
Blackfriars and did not mention the Globe at all ;^7 when the plays of the company were published 
in the Jacobean and Caroline period, the Blackfriars was mentioned as tlicir theatre more thaji 
four rimes as often as the Globe was.^^ Such evidence proves that the Blackfriars certainly did 
become the principal theatre of the King’s men. I am suggesting that in the conferences of 1608 
the King’s men had some intimation that it would, and accordingly they persuaded William 
Shakespeare to devote his attention to that theatre in the future instead of to the Globe. 

So much for the reasons that Shakespeare might be expected to change the plaiinuig of his 
plays in 1608. What is the evidence that he did? The evidence, it seems to me, is to be seen in 
Cymbelit2t\ Tlw Winter's Talc, The Tempest, and The 7 wo Noble Kinsmen, and probably it was to 
be seen also in the lost play, Cardenio. The variations which these plays show from the Shake- 
spearian norm have long been a subject for critical comment. The first three of them in particular, 
since they are the only ones which have been universally accepted as part of the Shakespeare 
canon, liavc commonly been discussed as a distinct genre. Widely as critics* and scholars have 
disagreed over the reasons for their peculiar characteristics, those peculiarities have generally been 
recognized, whether the plays are called Shakespeare’s Romances, or Shakcspc.'irc’s Tragi- 
comedies, or his Romantic Tragi-Conicdies, or simply the plays of the fourth period. No 
competent critic who has read carefully through the Shakespeare canon has failed to notice that 
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there is something different about Cywfcf /me, The Winter s Tale^ The Tempest, The Two Noble 
Kinsmen. 

When critics and scholars have tried to explain this difference between the plays of the last 
period and Shakespeare’s earlier work, they have set up a variety of hypotheses. Most of these 
hypotheses have in common only the trait which I noted at the beginning of this paper — namely, 
they agree in considering Shakespeare as the professional poet and not the professional play- 
wright. Tliey turn to Shakespeare’s sources, or to his inspiration, or to his personal affairs, or to 
the bucolic environment of his Stratford retirement, but not to the theatre which was his daily 
preoccupation for more than twenty years. Dowden called this late group in the Shakespeare 
canon “On the Heights”, because he thought the plays reflected Shakespeare’s new-found 
serenity. Such a fine optimism had, perhaps, something to recommend it to the imaginations of 
the Victorians, but to modern scholars it seems to throw more light on Dowden ’s mind than on 
Shakespeare’s development. Dowden’s explanation seemed utterly fatuous to Lytton Stfachey, 
wIk^ thouglit that the plays of “Shakespeare’s Final Period” were written by a Shakespeare 
far from serene, who was really “half enchanted by visions c'jf beauty and loveliness ai\d half 
bored to death”. Violently as Dowden and Strachey differ, they agree in seeking subjective 
interpretations. 

Best known of the old explanations of the peculiarities of the plays of this last period is probably 
Thorndike’s the contention that the great success of Philastcr caused Shakespeare to imitate it 
in Cyrnheliiic and to a lesser extent in The Winters Talc and The Tempest. In spite of the great 
horror of the Shakespeare idolaters at the thought of the master imitating superficial young 
whipper-snappers like Beaumont and Fletcher, no one can read the two plays together without 
noting the striking similarities between them. The difficulty is that although the approximate 
dates of the two plays are clear enough, then precise dates are so close together and so uncertain 
that neither Thonidike nor any subsequent .scholar has been able to prove that Philaster came 
before Cymbeline, and the Shakespeare idolaters have been equally unable to prove that Cymbclirie 
came before Philastcr. 

1 suggest that the really important point is not the priority of either play. The significant and 
revealing facts are that both were written for the King’s company ; bt^h were written, or at least 
completed, alter the important decision made by the leaders of the troupe in the spring of 1608 
to commissuni new plays for Blackfriars, and both were prepared to be acted in the private theatre 
in Blackfriars before the sophisticated audience attracted to that house. It is their common 
purpose and environment, not imitation of one by the other, which makes them similar. Both 
Philastcr and Cymhclinc arc somewhat like Beaumont and Fletcher’s earlier plays, especially 
CupiTs Rcecfjf^e, because Beaumont and Fletcher’s earher plays had all been WTitten for private 
theatres and all but one for Blackfriars. Both Philaster and Cyrnhcline arc unlike Shakespeare’s 
earher plays bec.uisc none of those plays had been written for private theatres. The .subsequent 
plays of both Beaumont and Fletcher and Shakespeare resemble Philaster and Cymhclinc because 
they too were written to be performed by the King’s men before the sophisticated and courtly 
audience in the private theatre at Blackfriars. 

So muc k I think we can say with some assurance. This explanation of the character of Sliake- 
speare's last plays is in act ord witli the known facts of theatrical history; it accords with the 
bu>grapliical evidence of Shakespeare’s long and ejose association with all the enterprises of the 
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Lord Chamberlain s-King s men for twenty years; it is in accord with his fabuloiLsly acute sense 
of the theatre and the problems of the actor; and it docs no violence to his artistic integrity or to 
his poetic genius. 

May I add one further point much more in the realm of speculation? Since John Fletcher 
became a playwright for the King’s men at this time and continued so for the remaining seventeen 
years of his life, and since the activities of the King’s men had been one of Sliakespcare’s chief 
preoccupations for many years, is it not likely that the association between Fletcher and Shake- 
speare from 1608 to 1614 was closer than has usually been tliought? Shakespeare was nearing 
retirement ; after 1608 he wrote plays less frequently than before; Fletcher became his successor 
as chief dramatist for the King’s company. In these years they collaborated in The Two Nohle 
Kinsmen, Henry VIII, and probably in Cardenio. Is it too fantastic to suppose that Shakespeare 
was at least an adviser in the preparation of Philaster, A King and No King, and The Maid's Tragedy 
for his fellows ? Is it even more fantastic to think that Shakespeare, the old public theatre play- 
wright, preparing his first and crucial play for a private theatre, might have asked advice — or 
even taken it — from the two young dramatists who had written plays for this theatre and audience 
four or five times before ? 

Perhaps this is going to('> far. I do not wish to close on a note of speculation. My basic con- 
tention is that Shakespeare was, before all else, a man of the theatre and a devoted member of 
the King’s company. One of the most important events in the history of that company was its 
acquisition of the Blackfriars Playhouse in 1608 and its subsequent brilliantly successful exploita- 
tion of its stage and audience. The company was experienced and theatre-wise; the most ele- 
mentary theatrical foresight demanded that in 1608 they prepare new and diff'erent plays for 
a new and different theatre and audience. Shakespeare was their loved and trusted fellow. } low 
coiild they fail to ask him for new Blackfriars plays, and how could he fail them? All the ficrs 
at our command seem to me to demonstrate that he did not fail them. He turned from his old 
and rested methods and produced a new kind of play for the new theatre and audience. Somewhat 
unsurcly at first he wrote Cymbelinc for them, then, with grcat(T dexterity in his new medium, 
The Winter s Tale, and finally, triumphant in his old mastery. The Tempest. 

NOTES 

Since this paper was prepared as a lecture for the Shakespeare Cotiference at Stratford-upon-Avon, it lacks the 
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the light of this knowledge or to a consideration of the specific influence such matters had on his methods and 
development. 
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BY 

HARDIN CRAIG 

[A paper read at the Shakespeare Conference, Stratford-upon-Avon, August 1947. 

Two portions delivered on that occasion have been omitted.] 

In my book, The Enchanted Glass, I endeavoured to emphasize the intense expressiveness of the 
English Renaissance, in accordance with the beUef current at that time in the power of expressed 
truth. If these opinions should be called in question, it is only necessary to point out that rhetoric 
was the central core of Renaissance education and the very foundation of virtue. The power of 
speech distinguished men from the brutes, and rhetoric was the symbol of man’s dignity, Wc 
Imow that the persuasive aim of ancient rhetoric had also been transferred to poetry. The object 
of humanistic education, as stated by my pupil Dr Madeleine Doran, was to prepare men to use 
rational discourse and persuasive eloquence in the service of truth and the public good. In this 
aim rhetoric and poetry came together. Poetry sought to teach with delight and to move men 
to great achievement, and, since the medieval conception of rhetoric as merely the ornamental 
aspect of discourse still prevailed, poetry in some sense superseded rhetoric, inherited the ancient 
estate of rhetoric, and itself became a primary^ agent for moving men to rational thouglit and 
virtuous action. The word itself was irresistible. Ot course schools fell tar short of their ideals, 
and rhetorical doctrine siiHered mechanization. The whole paraphernalia of tlie divisions and 
patterns of oratory were ruthlessly applied to all discourse — to the composition of letters, to the 
writing of history, and even to the writing of poetry itself. Thas rhetoricians, or genera) teachers, 
saw the problem of drama, epic, and lyric in terms of oratory, its divisions and its style. 

Renaissance poetry was typically preoccupied with style, and style regarded primarily as 
decorative at that. This being the case, the wonder is that in Elizabethan literature there is so 
little sign of flagging poetic power. Renaissance poets urged themselves on to energy and were 
exhorted to effort by their critics. The demands of rhetoric were thus carried over in full force 
to poetics. Renaissance poetic style, though based on the highest ideals, was so mandatory, so 
analytical, so burdensome that it is also surprising that so many poets mastered it. High degrees 
of mastery coidd be realized fully only by minds of the greatest genias. The doctrine ot poetry, 
based on the practice of ancient poets slircdded, as it were, out of Virgil, Horace, and Ovid 
great poets all — was a way to great poetic utterance; but it was not a carefree, untutored way. 
It did not lend itself to “easy numbers” and “native woodnotes wild . 

The primary quaHty of Renaissance poetry is certainly copiousness, or the results of amplifica- 
tion. Invention came to mean, not merely skill in the constructing of arguments, but verbal 
dexterity and “copious varying”. Note, for example, the punning changes played on woids, the 
multiphcation of epithets, the figures of iteration, and the wide use ofanalysis; as also the insistent 
demand for analogy or illustration — all of these with omnipresent forms of comparison, such as 
simile, metaphor, metonymy, and personification, which are basal to all animated^ discc^ursc. 
Obviously it was no easy thing to write acceptable Renaissance poetry. Shakespeare did write 
just such poetry, and it is not unreasonable to bcHeve that it cost him effort and pains, indeed. 
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that such poetry could not have been written without effort and pains. As Miss Doran says, in 
the hands of genius, copiousness, althinigh dreary enough in Peacham and even Erasmus, becomes 
the fresh and varied opulence of Rabelais and Shakespeare. The copioasiiess of Renaissance rhetoric 
expressed itself in endless variety in Elizabethan drama — double plots, many episodes, multi- 
tudinous characters. Again, as Miss Doran says, exuberance, rather than economy, remains 
characteristic of Chapman, Marston, Webster, Shakespeare, and of Jonson himself It brought 
with it variety, power, and subtlety of language, as well as largeness of imaginative vision and 
great expressive power. 

From the rigorous requirements of Renaissance poetic art, obedience to which can be observed 
in thousands of places in Shakespeare*s plays and poems, comes the homely suggestion that some 
of Shakespeare's bad poetry was never given the hne by line finish that characterizes great poetic 
masterpieces like A Midsummer Night's Dream, Richard III, Romeo and Juliet, and Antony and 
Cleopatra. Unformnately, it is difficult to support this natural-seeming hypothesis wijth the 
clearest arguments because passages and parts which might serve as illustrations have ofteh been 
swept away as im-Shakcspearian, are therefore in dispute, and to some degree disallo’syed as 
evidence. There arc three plays, all of which have the trail of the asp of collaboration over ^hem, 
which, nevertheless, I should like, as a matter of self-indulgence and with httlc hope of . arrying 
conviction, to ct)nsider with you from the point of view of greater and less poetic elaboration in 
their parts; namely, Timon of Athens, The Taming of the Shrew, and King Henry VIII. 

If one could be sure that Timon of Athens was never carried to completion by Shakespeare but 
left by him in an incomplete state, and this theory seems the most plausible one so far advanced, 
Timon of Athens would of itself turnisli overwhelming evidence that much of Shakespeare’s 
rejected poetry is unfinished poetry.^ The play seemed to have been inserted into the First Foho 
irregularly in order to supply the place rendered vacant by the temporary withdrawal of Troilus 
and Cressida. This circumstance at least justifies a suspicion that Timon of Athens w:i^ not originally 
chosen for inclusion. More important is the fact that the play as printed in the First Folio has the 
very look and sound of a first draft. It shows overwhelming power in speeches and single lines 
scattered throughout the play and has along with them prosaic passages, odd bits of occasional 
rhyme, and many passages almost bare of poetic ornament. Examine, for example, i, li, 137-50; 
ni, iv, 1-79; IV, ii, 24-50; iv. lii, 147, 464-543; v, i, 1-119. Still more obviously, compare the 
two presentations of the Poet and the Painter. The first scenes are meticulously finished, if not 
precieuse; the second (v, i, 119) is partly in prose and partly in very rough verse. 

The same situation of incompleteness may also appear in The Taming of the Shrew. Many of the 
parts of that play which have been assigned to a collaborator are not so much out of hne with 
Shakespeare’s language, thought, and methods as barer and more poorly developed poetically 
tlian arc the parts assigned to Shakespeare. A correct theory of the origin of the play will give 
us ground for suspecting, if not haste in composition, at least a special situation in the composition 
of the minor plot, a situation which may have caused the minor plot to be written in a more 
restricted way than was the major plot. The Taming of tlw Shrew, as ten Brink contended long 
ago, is nor based on The Taming of a Shrew, but is based on an original shrew play now lost. 
The Taming of a Shrew is not a bad quarto of The Taming of the Shrew, but is a bad quarto of the 
same lost original shrew play.^ What Shakespeare, supposing him to be, the author of the whole 
play as it appears in the Folio, may have done was^to rewrite with much gusto the story of the 
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wif^tamer, and to reject the rather formal, if not banal, love story of the two sisters of the 
heroine as given in the old shrew play. There is little to suggest that tliis rejected story liad any 
connection with Ariosto s I Suppositi. Shakespeare, dissatisfied with the formal minor plot of his 
original, substituted for it Ariosto’s briUiant intrigue and thus gave to the lumor pUit an element 
of dramatic suspense. Such a substitution would have been a special exercise, a sort of translation 
or adaptation, and might have been done more Hastily and certainly less freely than was the more 
attractive major plot. In any ease the minor plot has notliing in it unworthy of Shakespeare, but 
seems to be merely less highly finished as dramatic poctr\ . For example, consider the dialogue 
between Baptista and the Pedant in the fourth scene of the fourth act ( 11 . 19-71). It is m plain 
verse and has no sparkle, but it is clear and adequate in the presentation of necessary matter out 
of Ariosto. In some places the rejected portions do show spirit, but for the most part they are 
below die level, not of Shakespeare’s good sense and dramatic skill, but of his highly wrought 
poetic stylc .3 Consider also the puzzling case of the first seventy' hues of v, li, which arc tied in 
with Petruchio’s wager and necessary for its comprehension. They were rejected by Pope and 
arc certainly very poorly written, and yet to reject them would throw out Petruchio’s triumph 
and Katharina’s carefully written speech ( 11 . 136-78), wliich offers a son of justification for the 
whole comedy. 

As to Henry VIII, the consideration tliat has perplexed me is, not that the play shows two 
styles, but that it shows many styles. We know from The IVintcr’s Tide and rhe 'Tempest the sort 
of blank verse Shakespeare, when he was taking pains, was writing toward the end of his career. 
We call it Shakespeare’s late style. It is a style which would demand exaltation I'f mood and 
great poetic effort both in language and thought. Nowhere is there greater mastery of poetic 
utterance than in the later style of Shakespeare. The degree to which condensed and elliptical 
syntax and flashing figures of speech in which metaphor is both ornament and substance .ippear 
in Henry VIII varies all the way and by regular gradation trom the simple httle picture scene 
(n, iii) between Anne Bullen and an Old Lady to the towering height of Wolsey’s farewell to 
greatness (iii, ii, 350-72). It is noteworthy that the higher style appears whenever the tension of 
dramatic suspense is greatest — in tlic speeches of Buckingham at liis trial, in Queen Katharine’s 
noble defence of herself, in Wolsey’s agonies, and perhaps in Cranmer’s prophecy'. To account 
for this one may argue that Shakespeare wrote most of tlic bad parts of the play and a collaborator 
wrote most of the good parts, but it seems quite as reasonable to argue chat in writing HenryVIII 
Shakespeare showed varying degrees of inspiration and industry, quite apart from the fact that 
some of the passages said to be in an early style may be defended as deliberate variations to suit 
characters and conditions. If Henry VIII broke into two clearly marked parts, as Spedding 
thought that it did, the one old-fashioned, the other very ’late’, one would be wiUing to proceed 
to judgement ; but, since the play shows every degree of freedom between the extremes, one 
hesitates to fix on a certain point and say: “I cannot permit Shakespeare at this late date to write 
more than such and such a percentage of double-endings, of extra syllables at caesural pauses, and 
of run-on lines”, and to remonstrate with liim on the ground that he had long passed that period 
in his career when he might use so many end-stopped lines and masculine endings; indeed, that 
he is behaving in an un-Shakespearian way. » 

We may well pass over without mention that extensive body of minor flaws in Shakespeare’s 
verse which are probably due to aits, patches, alterations, and other modifications which various 
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plays underwent when these plays were staged in the Elizabethan theatre. They are well 
summarized by Sir Edmund Chambers in the seventh chapter, “The Problem of Authenticity ”, 
in the first volume of his William Shakespeare. 

There is, however, another aspect ol Shakespeare’s less pleasmg poetry which is well worthy 
of our consideration. 1 refer to Shakespeare’s use of various conventional styles, particularly in 
liis masque-like episodes and so-called masques. Such passages rarely give pleasure, and some of 
them have fallen under suspicion as to their authenticity. Did Shakespeare have a special style, 
or several different styles m which he composed pageants, apologues, little masques, and various 
extra- or cpi-dramatic matters ? Such episodes call for a heightening of the conventional level, 
and Shakespeare’s genius reveals itself in his recognition of that artistic necessity. But such 
heightening of style docs not always meet with the approval of critics and readers. It is doubtful 
if the play-withm-die-play and the Hecuba passage in Hamlet, in spite of their greatness, give 
pleasure except to wcll-tramed and catholic readers of Shakespeare. There can be no doqbt that 
Shakespeare did adapt liis style to his occasion m elaborately conventional set speeches l^ke the 
Queen’s obituar)^ speech about Ophelia in Hamlet or Cleopatra’s panegyric on Antony adijressed 
to Dolabclla in Antony and Cleopatra. But masque-like passages fall under suspicion. ' Even 
Sir Edmund Chambers dunks'^ that the speeches of the ghosts in Richard III (v, lii, iiH-yb) arc 
“extremely ineffective” and may be “a spectacular theatrical addition”. 

If we follow the author tlirough, we find 404) that the verses of Hymen in As You Like It 
(v, 1, 114-56) arc regarded as markedly inferior in style to the rest of the play and may be “a 
spectacular interpolation not due to Shakespeare”. The trochaic rhymes in Measure for Measure 
(m, ii, 275-96) arc, he thuiks (p. 455), “not much like Shakespeare”. In Macbeth, he objects, 
along with most of us, to the iambic hues (iii, v; iv, i, 39-43, 125-32) devoted to Hecate and says 
(p. 472) that the passages arc characterized “ by prcttincss of lyrical fancy ahen to the main con- 
ception of the witches”. He agrees with other critics (p. 486) in regarding the masque ui 
Cymbeline (v, iv, 30-150) also as “a spectacular theatrical interpolation”. He is lukewarm about 
the masque in The Tempest (p. 493) and questions the authenticity of the song of Juno and Ceres 
(iv, i, 106-17). 

There is a family resemblance among these rejected passages, since all arc in some sense 
conventional or masque-like in nature. One is tempted to apply to diein a clue given by the 
distinguished scholar himself in speaking of the Hecuba speech in Hamlet (11, ii, 474-519) and the 
play-widiin-the-play. He there suggests (p. 425) that these passages arc written ”in stydes 
deliberately differentiated from that of the ordinary dialogue”. He also drops an interesting 
hint in his discussion of Measure Jor Measure (p. 455). He there says tliat the Duke is ‘choric’ 
like “the old folk in AWs Well”. Is it not possible that Shakespeare adopted a different style 
when he was writing for musical spectacles (as distinguished from songs) and that he sometimes 
tried for quaint and archaic effects ? 

It is easy to find parallels in the masques of other writers to the seemingly commonplace style 
that often appeah in the musical interludes in Shakespeare’s plays. It may even be contended 
that there was a gentle, undramatic style employed widely in masques. Personally it seems to me 
that the effect is usually due to the use of iambic measures, lambic pentameter in rhymed couplets 
occurs in Campion’s Lords Masque and in Chapman’s The Masque of the Middle Temple and 
Lincoln s Inn. Jonson usually employs the heroje couplet, but uses iambic tetrameter in Pans 
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Anniversary, The Masque of Augurs, and elsewhere. There are otlier styles in masques, and masques 
arc not conspicuous for great poetry. Is it not possible that, in some of the offending passages 
at least, Shakespeare consciously adopted a style in common use for masques and musical enter- 
tainments in his age? This would seem at least as probable as that he dehberately turned his pen 
over to somebody else or suffered some unknown person about the theatre to make spectacular 
additions. 

Let us follow Sir Edmund Chambers’s suggestion that the Duke in Measure for Measure is 
‘choric’ hke “the old folk in AWs Well'* and come to the masque in Cymbelitic, usually rejected. 
There can be no doubt that in the Gower prologues in Pericles Shakespeare sought for the sake 
of quaintness to reproduce the effect of Gower’s talc of Apollonius of Tyre as told in Confessio 
Amantis. The Gower that Shakespeare knew was not the Gower of standard modern texts, but of 
Caxton and Bethelet; and, even when the texts arc the same, Shakespeare did not know, and 
nobody knew for two hundred years, the rules of scansion and accentuation to be followed in 
the reading of Gower’s verse. The loss of the final e in pronunciation tended to throw heavy 
syllables together and to increase the number of trochaic feet in the Ime. These arc the chief 
metrical eccentricities in die Gower prologues. Some lines in Gower when read without 
attention to the pronunciation of die original seem to lack a syllabic or a foot, and they too 
arc mutated. In other cases the pronunciation of syllables wliich would have been elided in 
Middle English verse causes the line to have a sprawling quality ; and, since numerous extra 
syllables at the ends of Gower’s lines tend to disappear, the verses end in accented syllables and 
seem less fluent. Gower, moreover, had liis own metrical irregularities, and these too no doubt 
make their contribution to Shakespeare’s gentle travesty of the old poet. Gower was popular in 
the age of Shakespeare, and a great deal ofliis wisdom and Ins poetic excellence must have come 
through in spite of his apparently disordered metre. The Gower prologues then are an example 
of what Shakespeare did when he sought to be quaint and old-fasliioned. Let us see if there is 
anything similar in tlic situation of the masque in Cymhelirte, 

Let it be remarked, in the first place, that the masque in Cyrnbeline is carehilly tied in with the 
text and situation of the play and that by no means all critics would cast it out.^ One notes that 
these ghosts are old and very pitiful. Sicilius Leonatus is described as an old man attired like 
a warrior, leading in his hand “an ancient mother”, his wife. They arc very humble in their 
spirit; they refer to themselves as “we poor ghosts”. Cyrnbeline itself is a romance of the long 
ago, and there seems a fair probability that Shakespeare thought of the scene as something out 
of an ancient world, sometlxing deserving commiseration. How would Shakespeare express 
that? I am sure I do not know. I sec that there is a difference in conventional level. He must 
make the ancient stdl more archaic, and 1 tliink that he would dehberately differentiate the style 
from that of the ordinary dialogue. Intricately and awkwardly rltymcd strophe-forms were 
certainly commoner in drama in preceding ages than they were at the time that Shakespeare 
wrote the play of Cyrnbeline. The verse itself would have seemed old-fashioned. All in all, it 
seems possible to defend the authenticity of this masque and other styhstic abnormahtics on the 
ground that gods and those who speak to gods, especially if they themselves arc spirits, must 
speak differently from creatures of this world. * 

My paper, which has not advanced much further than mere illustration of my meaning, has 
suggested that some of Shakespeare’s bad poetry may have been adjudged to be un-Shakespearian 
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because it is less pamstakmgly composed according to die poerics of the Renaissance than is his 
greater verse; also perhaps because what may have seemed good to Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries n<i longer seems good to us. To this I have added the idea that, when for some reason 
Shakespeare consciousiy varied his sc)dc to accord with special situations, we have not aJways 
approved of the results. Both of these ideas, I diffidently suggest, arc worthy of further elabora- 
tion* 


NOTES 

1. Sec E. K. Chambers, fVtl/iam Shakespeare: A Study oj I^acts and Problems (Oxford, 1930), u, 480-4, with 
references. 

2. See Hardm Craig. “The Shrew and A Shrew*’, m Elizabethan Studies and Other Essays: In Honour of George F. 
Reynolds (University o< Colorado Press, 1945, pp. 150-4); Raymond A. Houk, “Evolution, of The Tammg of the 
Shrew*\ Publicatiam oj the Modem Language Association of America, Lvn (1942), 1 009-3 S; “Strata in The Taming 
oj the Shrew^\ Studies in Philology, xxxix (1942), 291-302 ; Peter Alexander, Shakespcare*s Henry VI and Richard III 
(Cambndge, i9-29)> pp. 6, 8 ct passim. Chambers, op. cit. i, 322-8; witli references. 

3. Sec Florence Huber Ashton, “The Revision of the Foho Text of The Taming of the Shreuf'\ Philological 

Quarterly, vi (1927), 151-60; with references. ' 

4. Chambers, /or. cit. p. 303. 

5. Sir Edmund Chambers, who would reject the masque, points out (W. cit. p. 486) that, if the masque goes, so 
also must go die long passage referrmg to the vision (v, v, 425~59)» a thing that would throw out matter which 
would never otherwise have fallen under suspicion. 
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BY 

JAMES G. McMANAWAY 

“Whatever you do, Buy”, urged Hciniiiges and Condcll m 1623 in their appeal “To the great 
Variety of Readers of Mr. William Shakespeare s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, never 
dreaming that in tlic distant land ot the American salvages a lover of their triend Shakespeare s 
plays would one day own seventy-nine copies ot die First Folio. Not elsewhere since Jaggard, 
Blount, Smethwicke and Asplcy, at whose charges the book was printed, first offered it for sale 
three centuries ago, have four walls contained so many copies. 

The man who gave such heed to Herninges and Condell and bought editions of Shakespeare 
more assiduously and successfully dian any other was Henry Clay Folgcr. He was a lineal 
descendant of Peter Folgcr, who about 1635 emigrated from Norwich and settled ultimately on 
Nantucket Island in New England. Folgcr ’s parents lived in Brooklyn, where he was born on 
18 June 1857. As a student in Adelphi Academy in Brooklyn, he mamfested an interest in 
Shakespeare diat increased during his undergraduate years at Amlierst College under the stimulus 
of Emerson’s Essays and his “Remarks at the Celebration of the Three Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Birtli of Shakespeare”. There was no thought at that time of a Shakespeare Library, but 
a Philadelpliia edition of the Works which a brother gave him at Christmas in 1875 niay be 
regarded as the first item in his collection. 

After graduation in 1879, Folgcr was aided m securing a clerkship in the firm of Charles Pratt 
and Company in New York City by the same friends who had assisted him in surmounting the 
financial difficulties that had beset him in his last years in college. At once he began to devc^c his 
leisure hours to the study of law at Columbia, from which he received his LL.B. cum laude two 
years later. Though possessed of considerable abihty as a writer and speaker, Folger was almost 
painfully shy, and his friends expected little of him. 

His marriage with Emily Clara Jordan in 1885 brought to lus side a well-educated yoiuig 
woman whose interest in Shakespeare was as intense as Ins own, and whose Ufclorig Joy it was to 
assist and encourage him in his collecting. The young couple lived modestly in Brc^oklyn in those 
early days, devoting their leisure hours and most of their resources to Shakespeare, And even 
after Folger’s industry and business acumen had brought hini wealth in the old Standard Oil 
Company and elevated him in 1911 to the presidency of the Standard Oil Company of New 
York and the Chairmanship of its Board in 1923, their way of life continued to be simple and 
unassuming. Only in his later years did he permit himself the luxury of a summer house at Glen 
Cove, Long Island. 

The purchase of a copy of Halliwell-Phillipps’s reduced facsimile of the First Folio about 1879 
brought to Folger an awareness of some of the textual problems in Shakespeare and inspired in 
him a passion for their solution that was to dominate his life. His initial venture into the book 
market is thus described: • 

In 1889 a copy of the Fourth Folio (1685) was advertised for sale at Bangs* auction-room m New 
York City, and Mr Folgcr, though soil relatively a poor man, was tempted to make a try for it. “ With 
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fear and trepidation’’, as he expressed it — fear at his proposed extravagance, trepidation at a strange 
experience— lie entered the auccion-roonu and, following up each competing bid with a small increment, 
finally saw the coveted volume knocked <!own to him for $107.50. Not finding it convenient to pay 
at once, he asked and received credit for thirty days. When, at die end of the month, he had settled in 
full for the volume, he proudly possessed his first Shakespearian rarity; and he had irrevocably launched 
himself upon die entrancing sea of collecting.* 

Fifteen years later, with the skill that conics with experience and with greatly increased 
financial powers, he was able to carry off in the face of all competition the unique First Quarto of 
Titus Andronicus (1594) that turned up m Mahno, Sweden. This precious Httle book, no copy of 
which had been heard of since 1691, disappeared from view, as so many other Shakespeare items 
were then doing, the name of its purchaser unknown even to the newspaper reporters who made 
much of the selling price of /^2,ooo. 

It was Fedger’s practice to buy quietly, circumspectly, whether by private negotiation ais books 
were brought to his attention, or through agents 111 the auction rooms; and though mal(iy rare 
items, especially Shakespeare Fohos and Quartos, passed out of circulation, not even thir great 
book-dealers could have guessed the extent and quality of his holdings in 1919 when he first came 
to pubhc attention by paying $100,000 for the Edward Gwynn volume of the falsely dated 
Pavicr-Jaggard Shakespeare Quartos of 1619. 

The years between this purchase and his death were filled witli activity. In the London and 
New York markets, Henry E. Huntington, W. A. White, and Sir Leicester Harmsworth were 
the most notable, but not by any means the only, competitors tor Early English books. So when 
in 1928 Folgcr announced his plan of presenting liis library to the American people and locatmg 
it ill Washington, close to the Library of Congress, the public were amazed to read that he was 
the reputed owner of thirty, or possibly thirty-five, copies of the First Folio and of from 20,000 
to 25,000 other books and manuscripts. 

It is hardly accurate to write of Folger’s library. Through forty-five years of active collecting, 
it was die custom of Folger and his wife to read booksellers’ catalogues assiduously, order the 
items of their choice by letter or cable, devote their evenings to examining and hsting each day’s 
purchases, bundle up with the books the relevant catalogues and correspondence, and store them 
in bank vaults and warehouses. There they accumulated in some three thousand wood packing- 
cases until the Ubrary building was ready in 1931--2 to receive them. Single-minded in his 
determination to buy, he seems to have been unwilling to divert funds to the construction of 
a private Ubrary in his home. Though Jiis lifelong ambition was to assemble the books which 
would enable students, himself among them, to determine the text of Shakespeare and produce 
a definitive account of his I^fe, he deferred the joy of using his books until too late even to sec the 
library building he had commissioned. His unparalleled collections were for nearly half a century 
equally inaccessible to the scholars who would gladly have consulted them and to their owner. 

Paul Philippe Cret, tlie architect, and Alexander B. Trowbridge, the consulting architect, 
united in advising that the library building must harmonize architecturally with tlie nearby 
Capitol lind Supreme Court buildings, both classic in style, and Folgcr wms equally msistent that 
a stained glass window depicting the Seven Ages of Man in As You Like It and reproducing the 
stone-work of the apsiJal window in Holy Trinity Church, Stratford, should dominate the 
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Reading Room. The conflict was resolved by designing a white marble exterior of modern-classic 
style and an interior of Tudor Gotliic. 

The Reading Room, a typical Enghsh Great Hall, with a high trussed roof, is lighted on the 
south by three bay windows and on the west, in deference to Folgcr’s wislies, by the great Seven 
Ages window. The masterpiece of the D’Ascenzo Studios, this is one of the finest examples of 
modern stained glass in America. Opening ofl the Reading l^oom arc four air-conditioned 
vaults for the rare books and manuscripts, and below it are two levels of book stacks. At the cast 
end of the room a hall screen has for its central feature a reproduction of the Stratford bust of 
Shakespeare, and flanking it arc portraits of Hcnr\^ Clay Folgcr and Clara Jordan Folger by 
Frank Salisbury. For visitors there is an Exhibition Gallery, where paintings, sculpture, books, 
and manuscripts are displayed. 

Tlic auditorium suggests an Elizabethan public playhouse. It is in no sense a icproduction, 
though in size, shape and decoration it is strongly influenced by the specifications of the Fortune 
Playhouse ot lOoo, with three galleries, a platform stage provided witJi inner- and upper-stages 
and a ‘shadow’, and walls made of “frame, lime, lath, and hair”. As a concession to modern 
comfort, the sloping flagstone ‘yard’ is C(wered with a roof, and both ‘yard’ and galleries have 
seats. The stage hghting is elaborate. Thougli not used for the perlormancc of plays, the theatre 
IS an instmctivc cxlnbit, giving thousands of visitors each year some idea of the physical condi- 
tions of an Flizabctlian stage production. 

Two weeks after the laying of the corner-stone, Folgcr died on ii June 1930. Not quite two 
years later, on 23 April 1932, the building he had planned and the treasures he had collected were 
presented to the American people “tor the promotion and diffusion of knowledge in regard to 
the hisior)^ and writings of Shakespeare’’. B\ the provisions of die will, die land and buildings, 
valued at more than S-,SOO,ooo, the collections, and a gcncn')us endowment were to be adminis- 
tered by the Trustees of Ins Alma Mater, Ainlierst College. At the death of Mrs Folger in 1936, 
the endowment was substantially increased. 

The extent and ncliness of the collections surpassed all e.xpcctations and arc even now not 
generally realized. Instead ot the estimated thirty-five First Folios, there were seventy-nine — no 
other library has more than five ! — and cnemgh fragments and single plays to make up two or 
three more. Probably the finest copy is that formerly owned by George Daniel and later by the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts. One or, perhaps, two copies are in their original bindings. And many 
others have special interest for scholars or collectors because of their provenance or some biblio- 
graphical peculiarities. The Roden Folio, for example, contains one of the four known title-pages 
with the Droeshout portrait of Shakespeare in the proof state (a second copy of this title-page, 
discovered by Halliwcll-Phillipps, is likewise at the Folger; the third and fourth examples of the 
proof state arc at the British Museum and at the Bodleian). M. H. Spielmann, the authority on 
Shakespeare iconography, considers the proof state of the portrait the most nearly faitliful 
likeness of the dramatist. Tlie Roden Folio is Ukcwisfc remarkable for containing die uncancelled 
first leaf ^ of Troilus and Cre.^sida. In addition to the isolated Icaf^ of Anthony and Cleopatra 
containing the original proof-reader’s marks and corrections, supposed by Halliwcll-Phillipps 
to be unique, there is in the Jonas copy a page of proof which resolves the famous “Anti hell gnaw 
his bones ” crux in the text of Othello.^ But unquestionably the most famous copy and certainly 
the most prized by Folgcr, is chat which William Jaggard presented to his friend Augustine 
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Vincent. It is the largest copy known and is partly in the original binding, stamped with 
Vincent’s arms, and on the title-page i'i Vincent’s dated autograph inscription. 

Less rare and costly, and lacking the textual authority of the First Folio, the Second (1632), 
Third (1663/4) and Fourth (1685) Folios testify to the continuing popularity of Shakespeare in 
the seventeenth century; they also exerted considerable influence on the early editors. In one or 
more ot the fifty-eight Fc^lger copies of the Second Folio, the twenty-four examples of the Third, 
and the thirty-six copies of the Foiirtli, are practically all the ‘points’ and variants which collectors 
have iK^ed. Many of them have passed tlirough the libraries of personages of note and famous 
bibhophiles, including the Princess Elizabeth (daughter of James I), David Garrick, George 
Colman, and tlic Shakespearian editors Lewis Theobald and Samuel Johnson. 

Mucli rarer even than the Fohos arc the sixteenth- and sevcntccnth-ccntury Quartos of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Published in inexpensive form and sold unbound, these perishable little 
books had a high mortality rate, and die more popular the play, the less likely the Quarfo was 
to survive. No hbrary has ever possessed a copy ot every First Quarto. Folger, for ex^finple, 
could never get the First Quarto of Kinfi RicHard 11 . With the purchase in recent years of ^ first 
edition of King Lear (the PideBull edition) and of several Restoration editions, the Folger collec- 
tion now totals 205 Quartos, many more than arc to be found in any other one pbce.'> 

As with plays, so with the first editions ot Shakespeare’s poems; no library can ever hope for 
completeness. These precious Uttle volumes of amatory verse arc yet scarcer than the plays, being 
so popular tliat even later editions arc frequently known only by a fragment or a single leaf. 
Excluding the ten Folger copies of the Poems (1640), some of them remarkably fine, there are in 
the library twenty-two examples of various early editions of Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, the 
Sonnets, and The Passionate Pilgrim, six more than in die next largest collection.^ These include 
the unique fragment of the first edition of The Passionate Pilgrim,'^ three copies of the first edition 
of The Rape oj Lucrecc, and two copies of the Sonnets. 

The extent and richness (>f Folgcr’s holdings will be most readily apprehended if at this point 
the kmds of materials in which he was interested are mentioned and his holdings m each are 
indicated in order. These are the Text of Shakespeare, his Biography, his Sources, his Influence 
and Reputation, and his Background, both Enghsh and Continental. 

The Text 

The text of Shakespeare was Folger’s primary concern, and to supplement the early editions 
already mentioned he collected the later reprints and translations on an unprecedented scale. The 
great eighteenth- and nineteenth-century editions arc present in many copies — some with 
valuable marginalia by succeeding editors and critics and others even in die form of corrected 
proof sheets as well as in bound volumes — and minor editions by the thousands. The collection 
of theatrical editions, representing the acting versions, is unequalled. Not the least valuable of 
these are the hundreds of prompt-books (both Shakespearian ajid non-Shakespearian), frequently 
illustrated or accompanied by sketches or water-colour drawings of stage settings, scenery, and 
costumes. Those prepared by David Garrick are among the most important, for they record in 
the actor-manager’s hand how he graduaUy eliminated the alien lines and scenes introduced by 
the ‘improvers’ of Shakespeare during the Restoration period and immediately thereafter, and 
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restored the true texts of Shakespeare. Public taste and the individual predilections of actors and 
managers are further illustrated in the prompt-books of Kean, Kemble, Sarah Siddons, Booth, 
Irving, and Ellen Terry, to name only a few. 

Biography and Iconugraphy 

It is almost incredible that over 2SO years after Shakespeare’s death it should have been possible 
for a bibliophile, however zealous, to collect primary documents rehuing to his biograpliy, but 
Folger had that go<ui fortune. In describing this class of inaterial, J. Q. Adams has written as 
follows : 

Of early manuscripts relating to Shakespeare Mr. Folger gatheieJ a collection that in extent and 
value admits no superior. Indeed Mr. Seymour de Ricei, after caialoginiig the items hi fore the vear 
1625, declares that, in the ticIJ of inaiiuseripi Shakespeanana, “ the Fokn r Library stands one supreme 
As de Ricci observes, the Library “contains all the extant maiiiiscnpts of anv portions oi lus works’’,'^ 
including the only play in a manuscript contemporary with ihc piK‘t, a version of Ih'iiry 11 ’ prepared 
about the year 1611, for use, It seems, at Court or at some private house Of Shakespeare's signatures, 
all of unquestionable autlienticity arc attached to legal documents preserved in official archives where 
suspicion of forgery cannot be entertained ; the Library, however, has a number of attributed signatures, 
one or two of wffiich may be genuine. 

Tho.se lines were printed in 1933. Just ten years later, it was Adams's good fortune to be able 
to pubhsh an illustrated account^* of his amazing purchase for jTj on 28 November 1938 at 
Sotheby’s, as an undcscribed item in a lot of four books, ot a copy of William Lambard’s 
Archaionomia (1568) whicli bears in the upper right-hand comer of the title-page the name, 
Shaksp[erc]”. “Obviously”, he wrote, “there are tliree possible explanations of this 
signature: first, it may be a forgery made with intent to deceive; secondly, it may be a genuine 
signature of some unknown person with the name ‘William Shakespeare * ; and, thirdly, it may 
be the autograph signamre ('if William Shakespeare the dramatist.” Eflorts to discover evidence 
that the signature was not contemporary with the poet have been unavailing. “Tims,” Adams 
concluded, “although certainty cannot be claimed, so far as modern science can tell, there seems 
to be no reason to question its being the autograph of the poet.” 

Among the biographical documents arc four successive titles to Shakespeare’s liousc, the purchase 
deed of his Blackfriars property, and the two indentures of a fine levied on New Place, all from 
the Shakespeare muniment chest. Another group of manuscripts supplements and corn^borates 
previously known records of die grant of arms to Shakespeare ; these include a contemporary 
transcript of “Arms granted by William Dcthick”, annotated in thij autograph of Ralph Brooke; 
William Smith’s “A brieff discourse of the causes of discord among the officers of arms, and of 
the great abuses and absurdities comitted by painters to the great prejudice and hindrance of thg 
same office” (holograph); and also his holograph “Abuses committed by painters and others to 
the pracjudicc of the officers of arms”; and several other treatises or note-books of contemporary 
or later date. The often-quoted account of the merry meeting with Ben Jonson aiTd Michael 
Drayton that preceded Shakespeare’s dcadi is in another Folger manuscript, the voluminous 
diary of the Reverend Jolui Ward, Vicar of Stratford. 
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The iconography of Shakespeare has already been alluded to in the account of the two copies 
of the proof state of the Droeshout engraving of 1623. The next two printed likenesses of the 
poet, Marshall’s engraving for the Poern^ (1640) and Faithorne’s print of 1655 ^^^e represented by 
several fine copies. Though there is no oil painting of Shakespeare that can be proved to have 
been painted in his hfetime and to have an unbroken line of ownership to modern times, several 
of the fine group of portraits in the Folgcr are entitled to serious consideration. The Felton 
portrait, for example, has frequently been attributed to the great Shakespearian actor Richard 
Burbage. The Sir Godfrey Knellcr portrait has the merit of being painted by a renowned artist 
at the time when descendants of Shakespeare’s fellow-actors should have been able to authenticate 
the portrait that was copied; it has also the honour to have been commissioned as a gift to John 
Dryden. Others of varying interest arc the Janssens, the Ashbourne, the Luniley, the Zuccaro, 
the Cosway, the Dexter, the Zoust, the Ciunther, and die Page. The busts and statues by Roubiliac, 
Ward, MacMonnies and enhers are even better known than some of die paintings. j 

Shortly before his death in 1946, J. Q. Adams secured tor the Library the drawing\ which 
Edward Malone commissioned Ozias Humphrey to make of the Chandos portrait of Shakespeare, 
which was about to be cleaned and restored. The great Shakespearian scholar perceived the need 
to preserve for posterity a replica of this important canvas in its antique state. It will be the, duty 
of experts to note and evaluate die dilTercnces between Humphrey’s competent pencil drawmg 
and the Chandos portrait in its present state, after a second process of restoration. 

Sources 

As a basis for the study of Shakespeare’s creative genius, Folger assembled an almost complete 
collection of the famiUar English source-books and many of the rarities. Worthy of special 
mention are the unique copy of Greene’s Pandosto (1592), a copy of Lodge’s Rosalyudc (1590; one 
other copy known), and the only extant copy of the first edition of Marlt)wx'’s Ihro and Lcandn 
(1598), from which Shakespeare quoted directly in As You Like It, The sources ot Titus Andronicus 
are represented by several early broadsides of the ‘Ballad’ and the unique eighteenth-century 
chap-book of the ‘Prose History*. Sometimes the acquisition of a Shakespeare source-book 
strengthens an already fine collection of the works of another poet. Thus Folger’s excellent 
Daniel collection, though it contained the first edition of Delia and Rosamund (1592), lacked the 
second and third editions, one of which Shakespeare used. The recent purchase of Delia and 
Rosamund, Augmented. Cleopatra (1594; three other copies recorded) and of tlie 1595 reprint 
(one other copy recorded) fills these two gaps with books of excessive rarity. 

Interest in source material extended to the books mentioned in the plays. One of Folger’s 
great purchases, the mammoth scrap-books of HaUiwell-PhilUpps, contains fragments of the 
carhest EngUsh edition of A C. Mery Tales, named in Much Ado about Nothing, and the Library 
has added another item, Cartigny’s The Wandering Knight (1581), referred to by Falstaff in 
I Henry IV. ' 

As might be expected, the Library has many editions of die Continental authors whose works 
were plundered by the Elizabethan dramatists and story-tellers. One of the rarest of the 
Shakespeare source-books, a fine copy of the 1535 edition of Luigi da Porto’s prose version 
of Romeo and Juliet, has recently been acquired dicough the generosity of Lessing J. Rosen wald. 
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The collection of Continental books, though small, goes far beyond Ariosto, Bandello, Belle- 
forest, Boccaccio, and Giraldi, and three groups of books deserve special attention. In Professor 
Bradner’s “Check-Ust of Original Neo-Latin Dramas by Continental Writers Printed before 
1650”,*^ no items were located in the British Museum, g2 m the Staatsbibliotlick, Berlin, and 
56 in the Bibliothcque Nationalc, while in America, the Folger led the field with 94 items. 
Plays not recorded by Bradncr or acquired by the Folger Library since the publication of his list 
increase the number to about 150, apparently the largest collection in the world. Comparable 
statistics arc lacking for Italian drama published by 1600, but scholars will find many rare and 
useful plays among the 430 Folger items. 

The familiarity of Shakespeare and Spenser witli emblem-books is indicative of the vogue of 
a type of literature of which there is no modem counterpart. Whitney, Quarles and Wither 
helped to popularize emblems in England, but the English market was supplied very largely by 
the Continental presses with sometimes beautifully illustrated editions of Alciati, Corrozet and 
Vaenius, to name only a few. Folgcr’s collection of emblem-books up to die time of Shakespeare’s 
death contains many items not readily found elsewhere. 

iNFLUFiNCE AND REPUTATION 

The carhest allusicm to Shakespeare supplies almost as much information tor his biography as 
it docs for a study of his reputation and influence, and it is a question where the Folger copy of 
Greene’s Groatsworth of Witte (1592; one other copy known) should be mentioned, with its 
famous reference to the ‘‘upstart crow”. The search for aUusion-books was die most systematic 
part of Folgcr’s collecting. He prepared a check-list of all known allusions through the year 1700 
and attempted to acquire every title diat came on die market. Furthermore, with the aid of 
assiduous dealers he possessed himself of many books that were unknown to the compilers of 
allusions. The search for early references to Shakespeare continues, but it is rarely possible to add 
to the 5,000 or more titles already in the Library. 

Allusions in the eighteenth century are as yet uncollected. When the task of compilation is 
begun, hundreds of obscure pamphlets in verse and prose that would otherwise have perished 
will be found on the Folger shelves, preserved solely because a word or phrase has been quoted 
from Shakespeare. 

Manuscript poetical commonplace-books arc a mine of information about current tastes in 
poetry in the hundred years after Shakespeare’s arrival in London. Many of those in the Folger 
were acquired for their interesting versions of bits of Shakespearian verse. 

Shakespeare’s Background, English and Continental: 

English Drama to 1640 » 

After fifteen years visitors frequently express surprise that the Library contains non-Shake- 
spearian material. It was only natural that Folger should collect the plays of Shakespeare’s 
predecessors and contemporaries. This he did with remarkable success, but even a careful reading 
of the first volume of W. W. Greg’s Bibliography (the proofs of which were checkcjl against the 
Folger copies) will fail to give an adequate idea of the richness of the collection, so many note- 
worthy items have been added in recent years. These include, among others, the unique CommoJy 
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of the Most Vertuous and Godlye Susanna (1578) by Garter, which was known only by title until 
this copy was discovered, bound in a volume with twelve other rare plays, in the Beaumont 
Library in 1936. Another unique item in the volume is a complete copy of the third edition of 
Jacke JugeXer (r. 1565-70), known previously only in a fragment, and a third is a copy of the second 
edition of Like Will to Like (r. 1568)/^ 

Among the additions to tlie Folgcr holdings of plays by the principal Ehzabethan and Jacobean 
dramatists are Lyly’s Campaspe (1584; two other copies known) ; Peelc's Edward I (1593) and The 
Love of King David and Fair Bethsabe (1599, the only copy with the blank leaves) ; Greene’s 
Orlando Furioso (1599) ; Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, Part i (1605), his Tamburlaine^ Part ii (1606), 
Dr Faustus (1631), and Edward II (1611 and 1622, both issues); Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy (1615); 
Lodge’s Looking Glassc Jor London (1617); Heywood’s IJ You Know not Me, Part i (1605, uncut), 
If You Know not Me, Part ii (1606, the first issue, which joins the unique Folgcr copy of the second 
issue), his Fayre Mayde of the Exchange (1607, ist cd. and 1625, 2nd ed.), his Marriage Triu^mphe 
(1613; other copies known), and his Foure Prentises (1615, probably the finest of thelfour 
extant copies) ; Jonson’s Qisr is Alterd (1609), Catiline (1611), Love's Triumph through CallipoUs 
(1630) and Chloridia (c. 1630); Middleton’s The World Test at Tennis (1620; six other copies), 
Triumph of Honor (1622, the only complete copy) and Game at Chesse (three different editions, 
all issued in 1625) ; Chapman’s The Gentleman Usher (1606) and Mask of the Middle Temple (1613) ; 
and Eastward Hoe (1605, ist cd., 2nd issue) by Chapman, Jonson and Marston. 

Other plays of note that have been added arc Seneca’s Troas [c. 1560) and Thyestes (1560) ; 
Damon and Pithias (1571); Freewyl {c. 1572; only one other perfect copy known) ; and Gerard’s 
Entertainment in Norfolk and Suffolk (r. 1578). The Folgcr copy of The Tryall of Chevalry (1605) 
is uncut and unopened. A unique copy of The Insatiate Countess (1613) has a cancel title, issued 
to change the attribution of authorship from John Marston to Lewis Machin and William 
Bacstcr. A copy of Alabaster’s Roxana (1532) in the original vellum binding is important for its 
long presentation inscription by the author to John Selden. The collection of the printed works 
of Massinger, complete except for the first edition of The Virgin Martyr, was strengthened by the 
purchase ot the eight Gosse quartos, all first editions, in which the author made hundreds of 
manuscript alterations. These copies are indispensable to the editor of Massinger. Among the 
additions to the plays by Beaumont and Fletcher the choicest is a first edition of A King and No 
King (1619), probably the finest copy in existence. No fewer than sixteen items by Shirley have 
been secured, so diat now only one edition of one play is wanting. 

Somewhat apart from the plays printed in England up to 1640 and yet intimately related to 
tfiem are three volumes printed on the Continent in this period, each so rare that Folgcr was 
unable to secure a copy. The first of these is Ayrer’s Opus Theatricum (1618). The second and 
third, entitled Englische Comedicn und Tragedien (1620, 1630), contain versions of popular plays 
that were carried by traveUing groups of Ehzabethan actors to Germany and then crudely put 
into German for use by itinerant German actors. One of the plays is a curious alteration of Titus 
Andronicus, of absorbing interest for the study of Shakespeare. Several drolls and some of the 
early tunes sung on the English stage are known only in the texts supplied by these collections. 

The manuscript plays of this period, though less numerous than the printed plays in the Folger, 
arc not without interest and importance. Chief among them are the Castle of Perseverance, 
Mankind, and Mind, Will and Understanding, which J.'Q. Adams acquired for the Library in 1936. 
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Next in importance is probably the Lambard volume of plays, bought by Folgcr ; this contains, 
among others, Middleton’s Hengist King of Kent, two plays by Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
Berkeley’s Lost Lady- The Dering manuscript of Shakespeare’s Henry IV has already been 
mentioned. A fragment of Marlowe’s Massacre at Paris and one of Gesta Grayoruni (1594) are 
two of the treasures collected by Folgcr, and the Progress to Parnassus and the so-called author’s 
‘plot’ of a lost or unwritten play about “Philander King of Thrace” are only a little less in- 
teresting. It has been the good fortune of die Library to add to F(dger’s collections such manu- 
script plays as Negri dc Bassano’s Freewyl; an adaptation from Sixt Birck of Sapienta Salomonis 
for the Westminster Boys about 1565; Grcvillc’s Mustapha (1596); Burton’s Philosophaster 
(1606-18) ; an anonymous translation of Alabaster’s Roxana; Lyly’s Harefield Entertainment (1602) ; 
two manuscripts of Middleton’s Game at Chesse (1624), ^ preliminary version and the other, 

intended for presentation, with title-page in the author’s hand; a copy of Montague’s Shepherd's 
Paradise (1633) prepared for theatrical use, and another, with the unprinted prologue and songs, 
intended for presentation by die author; a version of Cartwright’s Royal Slave (c. 1636) that 
differs markedly from the Quarto; and numerous academic exercises otherwise unrecorded. 

For the historian of the early Tudor stage, 171 manuscripts from the muniment room of 
Loseley Park in Surrey await examination. They are the records of the Revels Office preserved 
by the Master of the Revels, Sir Thomas Cawardinc, only a small part of which were printed in 
Feuillerat’s Documents Relating to the Revels. These arc now freely available to scholars for the first 
time, and many of them will be of even greater interest to the economic historian than to the 
student of drama for their detailed accounts of wages and the prices of materials in the reigns of 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary, and the early years of Elizabeth. 

Another group of 156 manuscripts from the same source gives the history of the Blackfriars 
Theatre property from the time of the disestablishment of the monasteries until the time of the 
Second Blackfriars, when Shakespeare and his fellows were acting there. One of these documents 
bears the signatures of Cuthbert and Richard Burbage. 


English Drama, 1641-1700 

English drama from 1641 to 1700 was considered important by Folger because much of it was 
written in the traditions of Tudor and early Stuart drama and because the reprints, adaptations, and 
imitations of Shakespeare’s plays give direct testimony to their influence and popularity. More 
than 1,400 editions or issues of plays and entertainments by various authors were published in this 
period, of which Folgcr collected a large number, devoting particular attention to the works of 
Drydcn. In 1939 came the opportunity to secure the famous collection of Dryden and Drydcmana 
formed by Percy J. Dobell. After the duplicates of over 200 Dryden items already at the Folgcr 
had been put aside, more than 600 books remained to enrich the Folger collection, and Dobell’s 
continuing interest has made it possible to secure a hundred or more other books. 

The Dobell copies of Dryden’s plays added so much strength to the coUcction of Common- 
wealth and Restoration drama that an intensive effort was made to fill the remaining gaps. By 
1946 over 1,100 plays, exclusive of duplicates, had been brought together, the largest collection 
in America, particularly rich in prompt-books and in copies that exhibit bibliograplucal 
peculiarities. 
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The dramatic manuscripts of this period, though not numerous, include such important items 
as Killigrew’s Cecilia and Clorinda, Parts i and n (r. 1650), prepared for stage use; two copies each 
of Boyle’s Mustapha and Henry the Fifth (one copy of the latter is partly autograph) ; Katherine 
Philips’s Horace and Pompey the Great; Dryden’s State of Innocence ; Wilson’s Belphegor (1690); 
Wright’s translation from Molicre, entitled Lm Mallad; and Tate’s Constant Gallant, possibly 
a version based on Echard’s Terence (1694). 

English Books, 1475-1640 (non-dramatic) 

Important as was Folger’s collection of some 9,000 English Renaissance books when the 
Library was opened in 1932, to-day the Library’s holdings are vastly more important, for in the 
intervening fifteen years over 13,000 volumes have been added. It is likely that only the British 
Museum collection of pre-1641 EngHsh books exceeds in size that now housed in the Folgcr. 

By the time of his deatli Folger had almost reached his limit in collecting early Shakespdariana 
and was intensifying his efforts to add to his drama collection. Some years earlier he hadynadc 
the momentous^ decision to supplement these two coUcctions witli books and manuscripts 
representing all forms of hteraturc and to make available to scholars all the recorded thought of 
the English Renaissance. At the outset he seems to have imposed certain limitations upon himself. 
To avoid competition with bibliophiles Avho specialized in tliosc fields and frequently bid up 
prices to artificially high levels, he bought few books illustrative of the history of early Enghsh 
printing, few Hturgies, only such editions of the Bible as would be of direct use to a student of 
Shakespeare or such copies as had association value, a limited number of almanacs, only a scattering 
of the proclamations of Elizabeth’s predecessors and successors which did not relate to hteraturc 
and the stage, and no items of Americana for their own sake. Even so, the Library opened with 
one of the five great collections of the volumes recorded in A Short-title Catalogue of English 
Books, 1475-1640. 

One of the first tasks of J, Q. Adams, who resigned his professorship in Enghsh at Cornell 
University in 1931 to become Supervisor of Research at the Folger Library, and shortly became 
Director, a post he held until his death in November 1946, was to discover inductively the lines 
Folger had projected for his Library and to begin building along those lines. 

From the beginning he enjoyed remarkable success. Few private collectors or public institu- 
tions were active in the book markets, as Himtington and Folger had been a few years earlier, 
and, though no great libraries like that from Britwell Court came up in the auction rooms, there 
was a steady flow of good books and manuscripts of this period, and by enterprise and skill 
Adams secured at least a fair share of them for the Folgcr. 

In purchasing “ 5 .T.C. books” [he wrote in 1942], the Director has sought to emphasize: (i) items 
that are, so far as can be discovered, unique (one thousand four hundred and seventy-four items — i.e. 
tides, editions, or issues — which, according to the S.T.C. are unique, have been acquired); (2) items 
that aremot known ^o exist in America (in this category, so far as Bishop’s recent but of course incom- 
plete Preliminary Checklist of American Copies of Short-title Catalogue Books shows, the Folger now 
possesses upwards of four thousand items) ; (3) items that because of their superlative rarity or importance 
have a claim upon a library dedicated to Elizabethan research (one thousand two hundred and sixty-seven 
items recorded in the S, T.C. as existing in only one odier copy have been acquired, and, of course, a far 
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larger number of items recorded in only two or three other known copies) ; (4) items that complete— or 
nearly complete— Folger collections of specific authors or subjects; and (5) items that have for scholan 
some peculiar bibliographical interest. 

The most important single purchase in tlie history of the Library was the collection of early 
English books brought together in the Manor House, Bcxhill-on-Sca, by the late Sir Leicester 
Harmsworth, consisting of sonic 9*000 volumes. These books were acquired in the spring of 
1938; late in the summer of that year Dr Adams visited Bcxhill and had the good fortune to 
come upon treasure trove in the form of 450 more books that Sir Leicester had received just 
prior to his death and had stored in a forgotten room. These, upon the gracious recommendation 
of Lady Harmsworth, were sold by the Trustees to the Folgcr Library for a modest sum. 
Fortunately, Sir Leicester had not an active interest in Shakespeare or the drama, though he had 
a copy of tlie Second Folio and also a number of excessively rare masques. Early English printing 
engaged his attention, and his eight Caxtons, including the first editions of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales and of Gower’s Coti fessio Amantis, and seventy-one volumes printed by Caxton’s successor 
Wynkyn de Worde, are a notable addition, for Folger had done little coUcctiiig in this field. 

The history of the fu st English presses is further exemplified by Harmsworth books. Of the 
first fifteen or so carUcst printers of Westminster and London, only two arc not represented 
anumg the Harmsworth books. Among Wynkyn dc Worde’s books is Scala Perfectionis (1494), 
the first to bear his name. Other rarities arc the first book printed by Pynson, Dives and Pauper 
(1493) and his edition of Brandt’s Shyp of Folys (1509), the first English book to use Roman type. 

Provincial presses arc represented by Martyn Coffin’s publication of Staubridge’s Vulf^aria 
(1505), unique and the only book now traceable with an Exeter imprint, and books from 
Oxford (1483), York (1507), Hereford (1517), Tavistock (1535), Southwark (1522, 1530, 1535), 
St Albans {not printed by the Sclioolmastcr, alas, but by John Hertford, the second printer, 1534). 
Ipswich (1548) and Worcester. 

Sir Leicester’s primary interests appear to have been the history of Britain in all its aspects : 
political, religious, intellectual, and economic. All of the important annals, chronicles and 
histones are included, from Higdeii’s Polycronicon, printed by Caxton in 1482, to the first issue 
of die first edition of Raleigh’s History oj the World (1614). These are supplemented, or rather 
glorified, by the poetical accounts in the Mirrourfor Magistrates, Warner’s Alhions England^ and 
the narratives of Spenser, Daniel, and Drayton. Volumes of statutes from the earliest years of 
Henry VIII, commentaries on the law, and manuals for civil servants illustrate the legal history of 
the country and dirow light on Shakespeare’s concept of such local worthies as Dogberry and 
Verges, and Justice Shallow. 

During the Renaissance, the most lively topic of discussion both in Britain and on the Continent 
was theology, and more books were pubhshed in this field than in all others combined. It is only 
natural, therefore, that a high proportion of die Harmsworth books should be theological. 
Sir Leicester’s interest may be gauged by the fact that he secured by private negotiation the 
theological section of the great Britwcll Library before the announced date of pubUc sale. 
Medieval RcUgion, Reformation, AngUcanisin, Counter-Reformation and Non-conformity are 
all amply represented, and the number of unique items is remarkable: twelve of Augustine, four 
of Bernard, six of Thomas a Kempis, four of Luther, two of Calvin, thirteen of Knox, four of 
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Covrrdalc, tlirtr of Tyiidalc, six of Robert Parsons, and scores of others. Many of the books 
publislicd by the Marian exiles arc iiu hided, and there is an excellent collection of tracts relating 
to the Martin Marprclate controversy. The Puritan press at Leyden is represented by at least 
seven volumes, not to mention six books from the pen of John Robinson, pastor of the English 
Puritans there, and two others from his library. Another rchgious press is likewise well repre- 
sented; that maintained by the Catholics at Birchley Hall in Lancashire. Eleven of the rare books 
from this press, the largest collection known, came to the Folgcr from Bexhill. 

The sermons of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries provide ample material for the study 
of prt)se style. They also supply first-hand information, not only about the current controversies 
over the divinity that “doth hedge a king*’, the right of free assemblage, of free speech and a free 
press, and of freedom of conscience—- causes for which men bled and died — but also about current 
events of extraordinary interest that would be headlined in modern newspapers. It is in A Sermon 
Preached at Pawles Crosse 3 Nov. 1577 by Thomas White, for example, that is found ^he first 
printed reference to Burbage’s Theatre. Two copies have survived, one in the British M^iscum 
and the other in the Harmsworth collection. Just a few years later, another clcrgymai^, John 
Field, who in 1583 expounded the judgement of God as it had been manifested in th^ fatal 
collapse of the galleries at the Paris Beargarden, rook his turn at denouncing lewd entcrtainiuents. 
Field’s sermon, which contains an incidental fling at Burbage’s Theatre and at the Curtain, 
survives in five copies, one of them among the Harmsworth books. 

The intellectual history of Britain is amply recorded in the Harmsworth copies of reprints and 
translations of the Greek and Latin classics and of the literary monuments of Italy, France, Spain, 
and North-western Eurc^pe. Closely akin to tlicsc arc the works of the great Humanists. Erasmus 
and Sir Thomas More appear to have had absorbing interest for Sir Leicester, but he also collected 
Brandt and Colet, Machiavclli, Castiglionc, and Montaigne, as wtII as I*etrarch, Boccaccio, 
Sir Thomas Elyor, and Cervantes. There arc rhetorics in abundance, and rare, early school-books 
by John Stanbridge and Robert Wbittinton, and selections from Terence, such as Floures for 
Latinc Spckynfie (1533), collected by the author of Ralph Roister Doistcr, Nicholas Udall, and 
known to and quoted by Shakespeare. 

Scientific books received from Bexhill were not numerous, though there is a fine copy of 
WilUam Gilbert’s Dc Maffncte (1600), and a number ot medical books and herbals and numerous 
works deahng with astronomy, mathematics and navigation. These last arc closely linked to the 
extensive group of books about voyages and travels, which it will be convenient to mention 
along with the collection of Americana. 

The Harmsworth books in the field of economic history include many items that treat of the 
fishing trade and of foreign commerce. Many of these contain substantial or incidental informa- 
tion about the New Found World, such as Hood’s Regiment of the Sea (1592), of which only one 
other copy is recorded in the Short-title Catalogue; Harcourt’s Relation of a Voyage to Guiana 
(1626; two other copies traced); and Missclden’s Free Trade (1622; four other copies). 

Another category of Harmsworth books deserving attention is Music. Folger, who was 
himself a musician, had assembled a remarkable collection of Elizabethan and Jacobean song- 
books byj^owland, Watson, Wcelkcs, Wilbye, East, Ravenscroft, and others, including Morley’s 
unique First Book of Ayres (1600), with the original setting of Shakespeare’s “It was a lover and 
his lass”, and a manuscript volume of instrumental music transcribed by Dowland. To these have 
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been added more than fifty voltuiiC!> ol early jimsic r<»llcctCLi by Sir LiK'cstcr, unioug them being 
Motleys Madtij^ales (1594) » the 1 iiwuphe^ of (hiauu a iiiiu|ue varLitu); Wc'elJccs’s Ballets 

and Madrtjtals {i6oS) ; Amner’s Sacred Ilymnes (for s); Byrd's for Thur I 'ouvs (r. 1588); and 
Attey's First Booh of Ayres (toaj,), of cacli of whif li ouiy out mijes < opy is ivrordcd. 

It has been remarked that FoigeT did nor c<')llec t Americana dieu own sake, but many of the 
books that he purchased tor other rcast.'iis have proved tv^ coiujui inreiesting and important 
references to America. Ihc Harmsworth Americana isicrcasc riic holdings in this field to an 
almost unbelievable degree. In a recently published «KT<.uini '* Jhe Distribution of Early 
British-Printed Americana in American Libraries"/'^ W VV Bishop notes 248 such works and 
tabulates the holdings of the larger libraries. In first, second, and fourth places, with 237, 208, and 
150 Items respectively, arc the Huntington Library, the New Yoik Public Library, and the John 
Carter Brown Library. Bishop continues as fallows* 

I bird in the list is dv. ["uiyer Sliakt ^pea^v’ Library WaslnnytDn 'a/itii original (djlious and 
3 s variaiiLs aiu! otfiei rduKais, a U'laf mo A'' tin? libiary is cousuutiv .iddnig to ns i ollccuons, a is 
possible that these uguics aio already out oi date, though they serve well etn ugh 10 indu ate the relative 
position of dk hf:nu) All dm iiie. ih. '.wU tius libran h o kept up its buving with tlie Jesuit that it has 
b'lgcJ aiieaJ luru onr ih: ie.uhng iii'oiiu . ih*. touiiO\ in tins .is in -Mf.ir fields. In t,kl rtwnrrship 
ol Ainerieana is unidenta! vsnli iho hhiaM^ wlndi s|>.'u.ihyes in ilu literary s'Je ot British priming 

I'toin my osa u ii is picoi'hJe ioj nie u* u vise Bisiiojds ii^uies somewhat Instead of 430 works 
that tajj i>e called Anicfudiid, my toia! u And insie.ul oi 12s Uem^ ai f'olger, I note 

.'Some ot thesf vsr.e pondiaseil by Fidger, as Cray's A < ieod Speed to Idt^triia (1O09). 

Many ot tlie nuue Jisnngnnfn d om, s aic \ iainiswordi books, among whicli should be mrutioned 
Chiriier .s Sliortc utid hrieje iWindiioii of the Tiro i\ciin{iatwn!s io /vVnr Fraunic (i yho) ; i fiaytorfs Poems 
(c 1O06), wuli the '*r)ile to ihe Virginia Voyage”: botli editions ot bslm J.hmne’s Sermon.. . 
Preaeht'd io the Hofumiohtc ('Company of the PLuitatiori (ifiaa, 1024); Mourt’s RcLuum or 

Joiftnall of the Beypnnt 7 i\^ oi fhe pjiylish Phmtotiori ot Phmoinh ■' 1(122;, fiaiiotV lirieje and True Report 
oj tin Ntw Found land of l iryinia and six books by (kiprain )ohn Snutlk Yet others have 

been accjuired recent I v by the Lilarary, as Jour dan's Plaine Do’cription oj the Bartniidos now iMllcd 
Sommer Hands (161 \ , the ist ed. 1610, with the title, DiMoery of the Bartntidas; or, the hlc of Devils, 
was already on the Folger shelves). 

Seventy notable volumes w^cre purchased in 1940 trom the ianunis Lii/abcthan hbrary'^ of 
William A. White, wdio 111 his lifetime had been one of Fedger's dangerous rivals. At White’s 
death, Folger had purcha.sed many rarities, to the arnounr of $J92,He)o, Ewvemually it was possible 
to secure such other items of importance as Lymehe’s Diella (f s9b; direr others known); (>raig s 
Amorous Sonp (1606; one other copy recorded); Fi'rde’s Parismus (i599; the only other copy 
is m the British Museum); and Munday’s Palmerin d\)!iva (ts^ 8; one othei copy traced). 

From miscellaneous sources, upwards ot 5,000 books liave been added to the general S.T.C. 
collection. Of those listed below several arc imicjue and none is traceable in more tlian, at 
the most, three other copies. The classics may be represented by Sophocles, Antiyoite (1581); 
Demosthenes, A6yoi ie' (1597); and C.acero, Foure Several! //eun,ses (1577). Some of these ln.)oks 
arc by Continental autliors, as Boccaccio’s Filocopo, translated into English in 15^7 i Erasmus, 
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Bellum Erasmi, translated into Englyshe (1533); and Cervantes, The History of Don Quixote^ Part I 
(1612; the gift of Leonard Kebler). 

Of the books by EngUsh authors, early and late, that have been added to the Folger collections 
since 1932, it will be possible to name only a few, selected because of their rarity or intrinsic 
importance, or because they help to complete the collection of books by a major author, or on an 
important subject. Among these are Awdely, The Fraternitie of Vacabondcs (1575); Ascham, 
Toxophilus (1545, gift of A. S. W. Rosenbach and Lessing J. Rosenwald. This copy contains the 
author's letter of presentation to William Parr, Earl of Essex and brother to the Queen) ; The 
Delightful History of Celestina (1596); Robert Crowley, The Confutation of the Mishapen Aunswer 
to the Ballade called the Abuse of y‘ Blessed Sacrament (r. 1548, much of the ballad is quoted); 
Daniel, nineteen items, including an apparently unique issue of Delia (1592), Delia and Rosamond 
(1595), and Philotas (1607); Davies, Hymnes of Astraea (1599); Angel Day, The English Secretorie 
(1586); Dekker, four items, incl idiiig the first edition of Lanthorne and Candle-light (iio8) with 
an allusion to Hamlet\ Elyot, A Preservative agaynste Deth (1545); Forde, Montclyon, Knight of the 
Oracle (1640) ; Greene, seven items, including A May dens Dream; Upon the Death of Sir Christopher 
Hatton (1591 ; this volume is of especial interest because of the gift to the Folger by Dr Rosenbach 
of a unique sepia drawing, 14 ft. long, of the Funeral Procession); Heywood, twelve items, 
including A Curtaine Lecture (1638) ; Ketlie, A Ballet . . . Intytuled, Tye thy Mare Tom Boyc (c . 1 570) ; 
Nashe, The Unfortunate Traveller (1594); A Pretye Cornplaynte of Peace that Was Banyshed out of 
Dyvers Countreys {c. 1538; the gift of Arthur Amory Houghton); Cliristophcr Saxton, Atlas 
(1574-9); The Second Report of Doctor John Faustus (1594; also given by A. A. Houghton) ; 
Stubbes, The Anatomie of Abuses (1583); and Swetnam, The Araignment of Lewde, Idle/Froward 
and Unconstant Women (1615). 

Material additions have also been made to the collection of music books. Among those 
notable for their intrinsic merit or their rarity are Orlando di Lasso, Receuil du Mellange (1570, 
Superius part, unique; since the Folger has the Cantus part of his Novae .. .cantiones, it 
appears to be the only hbrary with parts of both Lasso’s English editions) ; Byrd, Psalms, 
Sonnets, Songs (1590, Bassus part only); Wcelkes, Ballets and Madrigals (1598); Farmer, 
English Madrigals (1599); Pilkington, First Book of Songs (1605) ; Danycl, Songs for the Lute, Viol 
and Voice (1606); Cooper, Funeral Teares (1606); East, Third Set of Books (1610); Byrd, Songs of 
Sundrie Natures (1610) ; Gibbons, Madrigals (1612); Dowland, Pilgrimes Solace (1612); Campion, 
Songs of Mournirg bewailing the untimely Death of Prince Henry (1613), Campion, Ayres (1614) ; 
Bateson, Second Set of Madrigals (1618) ; Hilton, Ayres (1627) ; Porter, Madrigals and Ayres (1632) ; 
and Butler, Principles of Musik (1636). * 

Manuscripts: Non-dramatic 

Scattered references have been made to the early manuscripts collected by Folger. A brief 
listing of those that were accessible in 1935 may be found in the late Seymour de Ricci’s Census 
of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States and Canada (i, 267-450). The more 
importaitt ones come from the Warwick Castle collection and the Hbrary of J. O. HaUiwell- 
PhilHpps, but Folger bought widely in his effort to collect autographs of royalty, the important 
nobihty and the important Hterary men in Shakespeare’s Hfetime. There arc autograph letters by 
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Elizabeth and James 1 , documents signed by members of die Privy Council, volumes of heraldry, 
commonplace-books, and such items of direct hterary interest as Lodge’s The Poore Man’s Talent 
(autograph), Robert Jones s The love of cliangc hath chang’d the world through outt ”, with 
musical setting; Bamficld’s The Shepherde's Confession and other poems; Harvey’s marginalia in 
several volumes ; Oxinden’s commonplace-book ; James Vi’s Daemonologie, m a scribal hand with 
numerous corrections in the autograph of the author; and a fragment of Henslowe’s diary, 
bearing die signature of Dekkcr, Hownton and Jubye. Among the manuscripts from the library 
of W. T. Smedley should be mentioned a fifteenth-century copy of Gower’s Confessio Amantis, 
a number of classical manuscripts from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, and also 
Peacham’s beautiful Emblemata Varia (unpubhshed). 

Additions to the collections of dramatic and theatrical manuscripts have been described else- 
where. From time to time it has been possible to enrich the non-dramatic collection. One of 
the most beautiful items is a fourtcendi-century version of Handlyng Sin, on vellum, with the 
Clopton arms, that has not been examined by scliolars. From the muniment room at Loseley 
Park was secured a collection of manuscripts of hterary or historical importance, such as 
Henry VIII’s proclamation at the disestablishment of die monasteries ; a list of the ships and 
persoimel of Drake’s voyage to America in 1585 ; and the royal warrant for Paleigh’s release 
from the Tower. From the same source came a collection of eighteen John Donne manu- 
scripts, relating chiefly to his marriage with Anne More, but including the epitaph he wrote 
for her. 

The Sidney collection is immensely strengthened by the acquisition of a transcript of about 
1580 of his Arcadia in the origmal binding. This document, wliich did not come to light until 
1907, bears the names of “Alex. ChfTordc”, “Wdl M. Clyforde” and “Mountgoinery”, a fact 
which reminded Fcuillerat that Anne Chfford married as her second husband Philip Herbert, 
fourth Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery and nephew to Sir Phihp Sidney. This Earl was one 
of the “incomparable brethren’’ to whom Shakespeare’s First Foho was dedicated in 1623, and 
Shakespeare’s indebtedness to the Arcadia for the Gloucester story in King Lear is well known. 

Through the kindness of the Countess de Chambrun it was possible to secure a folio volume 
containing 105 manuscripts, including Spenser’s View of the Present State of Ireland, which 
belonged, apparently, to the unformnate Earl of Essex. Another Essex item, a contemporary 
copy of the portrait by Gheeraerts, has been placed in the Folger on indefinite loan by a friend 
who prefers to remain unidentified. It has frequently been suggested that Spenser wrote his View 
for Essex, whose patronage he was seeking, and it is remarkable that die Earl is the only con- 
temporary noble referred to directly in any of Shakespeare’s plays {Henry V). 

Students of Chapman and Jonson, as well as of Dowland the composer, arc indebted to Arthur 
Amory Houghton for presenting to the Folger a volume contairging 137 manuscripts, chiefly 
personal letters, transcribed early in’ the seventeenth century. One of the letters is from Richard 
Martin, of the Virginia Company in London, to WilHam Strachey, Secretary of the Colony, 
dated 10 December 1610, and sent to Jamestown on the ship Hercules. 

Reference has been made to the manuscript of King James’s Daemonologie, purchased by 
Folger. Alongside this may now be placed the original manuscript (1594) of his protlamation 
against witches, bearing his signature as James VI of Scotland. Both items are of surpassing 
interest to students of Macbeth. 
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One of the finest Folger collections of books by an individual author is that of Sir John 
Harington, kinsman to the Queen, poet, wit, and inventor. I'o tliis has been added the holograph 
manuscript ot his Epigrams, dedicated to Prince Henry and iUustrated by the author. This is still 
unpublished. 

Only diree other early manuscripts can now be mentioned. These came to the Folger at 
different times through the generosity of Lessing J Ilosenwald. The first is a lovely little book, 
written and illustrated by Esther Inglis, Les C. L. Pu*atimcs dc Diivtd^ Escrites cn Divmcs Sortes dc 
Lettercs , . . a Lislchourj^ en Escosse (1599); tlie scccuid is from the pen of the san)C expert calli- 
grapher, entitled, Octotiaries upon the Vanitic a, Inconstancw oj the World (1600). The third is 
a foho of absorbing interest, a pictorial and poetical comrnonplace-book, compiled in 1608 by 
Thomas Trcvclyon, entitled, Epitome oJ Ancient and Modern History. Among tlie illustrations are 
the kings of Israel, the kings of England, the Nine Worthies, the Seven Deadly Sins^, various 
alphabets, and a fine collection of textile patterns. I 

There are in all some 50,000 manuscripts, including letters, ni the Folger collections.^^ 

MaTERMIS KeIATING to the Tin AIRE 

The original F( vigor coilccnous of matcnals relating to the t! teal re and the stage IuMvM s of 
Shakespeare’s pla)s are so extensive diat little lias been added tc) them, d'wi) (^f the earliest items 
are playbills (ante 1700) of performances in London — one of them of DryJeifs version of‘ 7 >eiln> 
and Crciisida. These arc followed by day^^tn^lvs from Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Cv)vcnt (hnilen m 
the first decades of the eighteenth century and iwi.) sketches trom the prompter's hook ot stage 
.settings for Richard IL (t. Invaliiahie details iA eiLd^t«.emh-centurv stage Jnstois aie given 

in the (Yossc -1 lopkins diary and similar compilation.^. Atul pninarv recv.‘ids ut nimieenth- 
century productions may be found in the scores o( the official theatrical accouni-books ofiliat 
period- To tlicsc have been added, as the gift ot Ralph Bnnvm the finarKial records esf Irving's 
first American tour. 

The collection of some 250,000 English playbills of the English and American stages of die 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries has been partly arranged hut is not yet catalogued. 
Already an important group of London bills for the i73o\s lias come to hghi. 

Of great historical importance and immediate theatrical use are the 3,000 piompt-lic'xsks in the 
Folger. These arc frequently consulted by current producers of Shakespeare, as well as by scholars. 
The details of costume and stage-setting in the elaborate books of (diaries Kean, for example, 
have more than once proved helpful. J’lardly a great Shakespearian actor, actress, or producer 
but is represented in this section of the Library. 

Supplementing these collections arc the 50,000 theatrical and literary prints, engravings, photo- 
graphs, drawfiigs and small portraits brought together by Folger during his half-c:cnturv of 
activity. Current addiuons include valuable material about Charlotte Cushman, the gift of 
Mrs Victor N. Cushman. Mr Arthur E. Muller presented a large collection of relics of Irving 
and Ellen Terry, including prompt-books, properties, costumes, and letters. Additicmal 
incmona]s of Ellen Terry have been secured with the assistance of David A. Randall, such as 
her annotated copy of The Story of My Life. Among tlie Sothern-Marlowc items presented by 
Mrs Julia Marlowe Sothern are books containing all the special music written for their produc- 
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tioas. Other ot stage properties and theatrical materials are to<^ luiimTous to mention; it 
must suffice to indicate the nature of the gifts and record tire geneiosity of the Library’s many 
friends. 

Books and Manuscripts aftcr 1700 

An integral part of Folgcr’s plan l('r establishing the text of Shakespeare was ihe collecting of 
all the reprints c^f the poet s work and all the significant trauslatunis and commentaries. Many of 
the choicest items came to Inin by way of the Warwick C'astle Lilsrarv and Marsden J, Perry 
Library from J. (). Halhwell'-Phillipps, but his constant searcfi lor obscure editions enabled him 
to secure humlreds of volumes not to be found elsewhere. Shortly alter the Library opened, 
Henry N. Paul of Philadelphia revealed the fact that he, too, had spent many years collecting 
editions of Shakespeare after 1700, and upcni exaimnatimi of Ins library it was discovered that he 
possessed (U'cr a, 000 volumes of the poems and plays dial \ver(‘ not known to Folger. With 
a magnanimity exceeded only by his love of Shakespeare, Paul transtened these editions to 
Washington, giving to the l edger collections a richness beyond compare. Immediately the 
Library resumed the search for rare edUKUis, and (‘ach year brings to light a hundred or more 
new items. Hetjry N. Paul and (hies E. Dawson, Cnirator of Fcdger Books and Manuscripts, 
have for a number of years been engaged m the compilation of a detailed bibliography (d the 
c\hrions of Shakespeare from 170c) to [S64. 

Spci iai lefcrencc must be made to the generosity of the Birmingham Reference Library, 
w'hicii at intervals sends lists id duplicates in us great Shakespeare Collection and presents to 
the- folger every item that is recjuesied. 

It IS difficult to find gaps in the colit‘C tion of Shakespeare CAimmcntarics with which the Library 
opened. A systematic check of the reprints of the contemporaries of Shakespeare has resulted in 
the purchase of Inmdrcds of volumes, so that a complete record of Elizabethan scholarship wall be 
at hand for the convenience of readers. 

The private papers— letters, note-books, tran.scripts, and fair copies of manuscripts — of famous 
editors, critics, and actors of Slukcspcarc held a special appeal for Folger, wlio collected every 
scrap he could obtain relating tc'i Ciarnck, Malone, Ireland, Collier, Halhwell-Phillipps, Swinburne 
-“to name only a few. These documents, for the most part, await the study of scholars. 

Incunabula 

Wisely enough, Folger hmited his purchases of Continental books very largely to those in 
circulation in Shakespeare’s lifetime. It was with some surprise in I 93 ^ fewer than 

364 incunabula were discovered on the shelves. This number has since been increased to more 
than 370. According to Fremont I^dcr’s revised tables of American holdings of incunabula 
(published m 1939), the Folger ranks fifteenth among American librari^’s^ between Yale 
University and the Union Theological Seminary, The Folger is not interested in incunabula 
as such, but it is worth noting that in tlic Harmsworth purcha.se wxrc twenty-three EnglLsh- 
printed incunabula, and two Continental works have been received by gift (the first illustrated 
edition of Terence (1496), from A- S. W. Roscnbach and Lcssijig J. Rosen wmM; and Rosclli s 
Tractatus (i486), from Mrs Lydia Clothier Maxwxdl). 
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Services to Scholars 

It was the expressed intention of the Founder that the Folger should be a research Hbrary. 

Scholars and specialists — usually creative writers, actors, musicians and theatrical producers 

arc admitted to the Reading Room by card, usually after correspondence with the Director. To 
quote again the words of J, Q. Adams, the Folger 

freely places [at the disposal of readers] its rare treasures, provides them with every facility to work 
under favorable conditions, and makes readily available to them tlie aid of its staff of experts in Ehza- 
bethan bibliography and paleography, and in other fields of technical research. But the Founder wished 
his library to extend to scholars more than a formal welcome. He stoutly insisted — so the architect, 
Mr Cret, relates — on adding to the Reading Room a practicable fireplace, saying in explanation that he 
desired to create in the building “the warm atmosphere of a private home*’, where readers would feel 
that they were his personal guests. Accordmgly, every effort is made to render the Folger ^ place of 
friendliness and hospitality. Each afternoon the visiting scholars and the inertibcrs of the staff-\-most of 
whom are themselves actively engaged in research — gatlier in the Founder's Room for tea, S^t diese 
meetings, all formality and that reserve natural among strangers quickly vanish in a genial comradeship, 
while lively discussions of the investigations under way lead to stimulating suggestions, and ciften to 
actual co-operation in the solution of difficult problems. And throughout the entire Library tliis spirit — 
as of a friendly society of scholars working together for the advancement of knowledge — is cultivated,*® 

The same spirit of friendly co-operation pervades the correspondence of staff members with 
scholars throughout the world who call upon tlie Library for information or assistance. This 
service to scholarship is rendered freely and cheerfully, even though some projects require the 
attention of a staff member for a considerable time. 

From the day it opened, the Library has been equipped to supply photostats of its books and 
manuscripts. In recent years, scholars have turned increasingly to the use of microfilm, because 
of the relatively small cost. Accordingly, die Folger is now instalhng a microfilm camera and 
a projector of a type perfected during the war for the armed forces, in order that scholars may 
quickly and inexpensively obtain the reproductions of the materials needed in dieir researches. 
Requests for photostatic or microfilm copies are invariably granted unless the physical condition 
of the original renders this inadvisable, or unless, in the case of excessively rare or unique items, 
the work is being reserved for publication by the Library or by a scholar who has already begun 
work on it. 

Eellowships 

In 1936 the Trustees established two annual Fellowships to be awarded to young scholars of 
exceptional promise. These Were awarded each year through 1941. Upon the resumption of the 
scries, four Fellowships were awarded in 1946. Beginning with the academic year 1947, two 
Fellowships wereawarded for the full year and two other Fellowships, with smaller stipend, were 
awarded for one semester. After 1947, this plan may be varied, according to the qualifications of 
the appheants, to include short-term Fellowships, as for one summer. 

The purpose of the Fellowships is “to give a few well-trained and ambitious young scholars 
the opportunity early in their career to complete and bring to pubheation the contributions to 
knowledge they have begun, to lay foundations for further investigations, and so, perhaps, to 
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become future leaders of productive scholarship in America, In this fashion the Library hopes to 
develop for our colleges and umversitics a small but steadily increasing supply of able teachers of 
Shakespeare and of Ehzabethan literature. The wisdom of tliis experinicnt is amply demon- 
strated in the pubheations and subsequent careers of the scholars who have held Folgcr Fellow- 
ships. 

Publications 

It was an inevitable result of Folgcr s method of building his library that the world of scholar- 
ship should desire immediate access to many of the treasures which had been out of circulation 
for many years. In response to this demand, the series of Folger Reprints was inaugurated in 1936 
with the pubheation of the unique and hitherto unreproduced First Quarto of Titus Andronicus 
(1594)* with full scholarly apparatus, under the editorship of the Director, J. Q. Adams. 

This was followed by a collotype facsimile, with introduction and notes by Adams, of the 
Folger s unique Ghost of Lucrcce (1600), written by Middleton under tlie influence of The Rape 
of Lucrece, 

The third volume in die series was a reproduction, wntli introduction and notes by R. C. Bald, 
one-time Folgcr Fellow, of die Folgcr manuscript of Middleton's Heu^ist Kirifi of Kent, 

The fourth volume reproduced the Folger copy of The Passionate Pili^ritn (1599). Adams's 
bibliographical introduction presented evidence that the unique sheets in this fragmentary copy 
represent the first edition of tins important book of amatory verses. 

The fifth Reprint was a collotype facsimile of the Folger copy of the third edition (1612) of the 
Passionate Pilgrim, never before reprinted. The editor, Hyder E. Rollins, points out the fact that 
Wilham Jaggard’s Uttlc publication led to a bitter protest by Shakespeare and llcywood. 

The sixth, and latest, volume in the series is a reproduction for die first time of the unique 
Folgcr copy of Ocnonc and Paris (i 594), a close imitation by T. H. (probably Thomas Heywood) 
of Venus and Adonis. This volume was also edited by Adams. 

To meet the needs of students, teachers, and the general pubhc for inexpensive yet attractive 
and authentic pictures illustrating the age of Shakespeare, the Library has published four sets of 
collotype prints, each containing from eighteen to twenty separate items, of “Portraits of 
Shakespeare”, “Stratford-on-Avon”, “Shakespeare’s London”, and “The Shakespearian 
Theatre”. There is also a collotype reproduction of Visscher's View of London [c. 1610), suitable 
for wallKlisplay in schools. Views of the Folger Shakespeare Library and some of its more popular 
items are also made available to the pubhc in post-card size, suitable for mailing. And in 1947 for 
the first time two scries of Christmas cards, with collotype reproductions of scenes of the Nativity 
from Folgcr copies of early Enghsh Uturgical books, were published. 

A booklet containing a brief account of the Founder, a short history of the Library, and 
a summary account of its collections and principal activities is norw in the press. This, like the 
prints and post-cards, will be on sale to visitors at approximately the cost of production. 

Catalogues 

As soon as the Folger books and manuscripts were unpacked, it was realized that tlje rarity of 
the items and the nature of the collections required unusual and elaborate cataloguing. Ac- 
cordingly, Edwin E. Willoughby was invited to devise a special method of classification of 
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books after 1700 to bnnp out their relation to Shakespearian studies and to set up a scheme for 
catalofTiiing the Early English hooks, This work began in 193 5 and contuiucd widiout interrup- 
tion until December 1941, when it Ixcame neressary to select, pack, and store in a distant place 
upwards of 30,000 items. With the S,TX^. books removed, Willoughby and his staff turned to 
tlic cataloguing of Restoration books and those of the eighteenth century. This task they com- 
pleted shortly after the return of the early books M the close ot the war. 

Books of the period are (‘laboiatcly catalogued, and sp(‘cial cartl files arc compiled of 

authors, editors, writers of prefaces and dedicaiions, dedicatees, autlun’s of coimncndatory 
verses, printers, publisliers, booksellers, engravers and illustrators, binders, and former owners, in 
addition to the usual cross-references, [‘c^r eacli bc'ok. the following information is also supplied: 
the title e.\actly transcribed (with the end ot hfu^s, the use l^)^\alK italic, and black -letter type, 
and of ligatures, indicated); a lull (ollatuni by signatures; the rule-borders, oniameiiits, and 
prmtei’s device noted and ideiuilu-d , i ditions and issues earetulK diifcreiuiatecl ; all [ubhoiltaphical 
peculiarities pointed <Hit (vvitli an atteiupr to exjdam their signilicaiice), impt>rtanr\^ biblio- 
graphic studies cited ; and, finally, any significant discoveries made by die (Mtaloguer duly iei[)orted. 
So detailed arc the immec^giaphed author cards that upwards ot ilurty AiniTitan ]ibrari(i\ havT 
subscribed tor copies (no file exists at juesent in Great Britain or on du Gcamneut). Tliese are 
issued to the subscribers at a nominal sum in lots of i,ooo, as they are prej>;:iied. 

It was originally intended that a catalogiK' of English hoivks, 1475- it>40, m bo<ik ioria, would 
be issued upon the coniplelion of the tataloguing, iiia format coniniensurate with t!ie importance 
ot the collection. But so rapid has been the grviwth of the Library that many yeai s will pass before 
the cataloguing can be finisficd. In the meantime, seholars are deprived of die valuable inlortua- 
tion provided in the Eolger catalogue cards. It will niU he surprising if the original plan w altered 
to permit the publication of the cauuogue one volume at a time as the s\r>rk proceeds. 

LfC TURtS 

The Elizabethan theatre, which serves as an auditorium, is the scene of tlic annual celebration 
of Shakespeare’s birthday. Some Sliakespeanan scholar is invited each year to deliver a formal 
address on 23 April. T’lic lecturers in the past have been George A. Plimpton, EclixE. Sclielling, 
George L. Kittrcdgc, William A. Ncilson, CL F. Tucker Brooke, Leslie Hotson, Allarclyce Nicoll, 
CTiarles J. Osgood, and Samuel C. Chew. 

In celebration of the puhlicntiiMi of the Eiist Folio of Shakespeare m November 1623, three 
addresses have been delivered : two by tiu' distinguished biblii'>philc, A. S. W. Roseiibach, and 
one by the authority on tlic extant copies of the Folio, R. M. Smith. 

Extra-Muual Rrsouitcrs 

C'apito! Hill, oirwhich the Folger Shakespeare Labrary stands, is fast becoming one of the great 
library centres of the world. Nearby are die great reference collections of the Library of Cx^ngress 
and die ki^v library of die Supreme Cx>urt. Plans are now being drawn for the superb Army 
Medical Libraiy, to be located next door to the Folger. And not far distant are the growing art 
reference hbiary of the Nati0n.1l Gallery of Art srtid the splendid library of the Department of 
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Agncukurc, with its fine collection of hcrbals. C'.ompilation a union catalogue of’ T.C. books 
in Washington libraries was begun several years ago by die Eolger and i he Division of'l^arc Books 
of the Library of Congress. Hus project was interrupted by the wai inn is to be resnnicJ. The 
great Union Catalogue in the Library of Congress, listing the rare books in the pniiajial American 
libraries, is of incalculable value to scholars working in Washington, who may by consulting n 
obtain needed books by mrei library loan, or by* correspondence secure necessary information. 


(in TS 

In this survey of the Lifirary's pf^ssessjons and activities, frecjiieni references have been made to 
spc'(dfic gifts of frif'fuis <'l rt)c Folgc‘i Sbakespeaie Library by way of illustration, but many more 
benetaators have been left unnientioned than have be(‘u name-band nor all the gifts of th<- most 
active' bencL'.ctors have bfrn listed. ' 11 ns account nuisr not be concluded without a statement of 
the Library’s gratitude to the Rockelcller Foundation, wlucli in [ui\' 1940 otlered to mauh, up 
to $50,000, any sum laised hv the 'I'nistccs of the I ibr,n\ widiin the nc vt tvsadve m('»nths. Within 
a vcMr tin offer was met. and the rrsulfanr $ic)o,ooo became available tor accessions. Tlie first 
purchase made Imm dicse hinds was flit' jolm Donne Manuscripts (htnind (ifiotograpliic copies 
of which wcri' imneahandv deposited m (he British Museum and dicBodteun Library). Many of 
the iiuist important items ined bv tlie Folger since 1 could be purchased only by re.ason of 
this splendid gift. 


NOTTS 

I. (piMjcv Adauis. in The f i'Ucr Sluihc\p( lue Lthuiry Piihhi.hr(I fer the Tni.Uir^ of Amhcr'^t College (19^3), 
P ‘s- 

a fr IS .ilso prc^oif in rhrc\ otho Folg* r Folios. So.' (nlcs !■ I >awsf'ii, “A I5i[>ju)gr,iphie.il PnTloni in the First 
1 oIjo <a SluFespcMre", Liluaty, .(()< ver (f9.|i-a), xxn, :*.5-33 

c yCe'proiiuced h> FiKvin L. Wdinapjihy as rht Irouaspircc oi 'flu Printw^^ oj the Fn.u folio oj Shukei^ptiire (u;32) 

4- Sec ('trulroii Ifninian, ’ A Fi(»ol-sticet in the first Folio tit Sh.ikespcare Liitniry, 4th sex, (in42'-3)> loi- 7, 

s For interesciug clennK abuuf the distnbiifinn of the eaily quarro.s in Faigland and Anieriea. see the review by 
[ (). Adams of Henrietta C. Uarflcn; .ind Alfred W. Pollard’s “A OiiMis of .Shakcsjieare’s (days in Qeiatto 1594“ 
i/Of-db in th<' Journul of loiylislt wicl Gcrnuinir )%Iolo{iy, xxxix (i94u), 405- 7. 

6. 'Lwcnty-oiie uein.s art re<(»rded in rlie finding-h'’^'' compiled by H, H. Uollins in the Varmrum eJirions of the 
Poems and Sonnet.',; the iweniy-seLond. the Mxtli edition of Liureo raid the first to laear the author’s name, was 
.n.quired at the Frank Hogan sale m 1940 

7 1 )escnbcd bibhograpliKMlly and n-piodiiced in facMinile by J C). Ad.ims in n; 3 (^ in rhe senes ol Folger Reprints. 
1 lie F'olgcr copy of rhe third edition of lOia (one other copy Lnown) was edited In H. F Rollin.s in 1940 in the s.une 
senes. 

S. In Ills cnrhusia-'in. He Ru/ 1 seem.s to h.ive British Museum MS , Sir 1 lionias Afnre. 

9. rhe Dennp MS., see Pkiie XVll T his and the nianuscnpr comimuiplvu^e diooks which C4'iitaiu vctsions of his 
sonnets and other IraL’.ment.s <it Ins vt.rs'’ ninrhc well have hei'ii mention' d ni tlit' discussKni of the Icxt. 

10. The F'(>k»et Sjioke<-peiiie Lihmry. pp 20-1. 

II, **A New Suncitnre of Sliakespeare? ’ Bulletin 0} the John Pyjnnd'i Tibrnry, Aimichoste? , xxvii (t 74^7> ■^5*'^"9- 

Uc Pnhliiotions of rhe Modern I itn{n({ioe Assoantwn of Amvfica^ Lxviii (1941), <'*21-33 

13. Sec, f<sr example, ilie pot rns and stymie*^ uiili/tx! h\ Rollins in liis V.morum esiitions of uic Poem', and 
Seniie/s. 
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14. Fortunately the Beaumont volume came to light in time for Dr Greg to describe the three unique plays in 
‘Additions’ to his Biblioj^raphy, i, xxi-xxiii. 

15. Adams, A Report on Progress, 1931-1^41, pp. 15-16. 

16. In Miscellanea Giouanni Mercati^ VI (1946), i-io. 

17. Do nor misunderstand me to assert that the Folgcr possesses the largest collection of S.T.C. Americana in the 
United States. I am confident that a free exchange of information would increase the totals of such items in the other 
librancA named, but not perhaps in the same proportion as at the Folgcr. 

18. A Report on Progress, 1931-1941, pp. 50-1. 

19. A Report on Progress, 1931-1941, p. 52. 
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THE HERITAGE OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
BIRTHPLACE 


BY 

LEVI FOX 


“The truly heart-stirring relic of a most glorious period, and of England’s immortal bard. . .the 
most honoured monument of the greatest genius that ever lived.” 

Such was the description of “ Shakspeare’s house”, Stratford-upon-Avon, which appeared on 
a poster advertising its sale by public auction in London on i6 September 1847. The centenary 
of the sale and of the purchase of the property for preservation as a national memorial to the 
dramatist accordingly presents an appropriate occasion both for reviewing some aspects of the 
history of the fabric of the building and its associations and for relating the circumstances of 
the sale. It also affords an opportunity to record something of the work of the trustees who 
have been responsible for the preservation and administration of the property during the past 
hundred years. 

The literature on tlie subject, though extensive, is of varying value, and no comprehensive 
study has yet appeared. The older descriptive guides, though generally rchable, arc inadequate, 
and are too sentimental in their treatment.* A few items have been conceived in a spirit of partiality 
and are, therefore, misleading.^ Much of the material relating to the sale in 1847 is scattered and 
needs to be pieced togctlier, while most of the information regarding the latest chapter of the 
building’s history is contained in minute-books belonging to the Birthplace Trustees.^ 

The visitor to the Birthplace is struck both by the size and the detachment of the building. 
Two explanations should accordingly be noted at the outset. Although the Birthplace now 
presents the appearance of a single, half-timbered building, it originally comprised two distinct 
properties: the house on the west, which came to be known as Shakespeare’s house, with an 
adjoining property on the cast (in later times used as an inn known as The Swan and Maiden- 
head”) ^so originally belonging to the family. The tv^^o properties are now joined together by 
interior doorways. Further, until less than a century ago both properties formed part of a con- 
tinuous frontage of old buildings abutting on to Henley Street. The adjoining buildings were 
demolished in 1857 so as to isolate the Birthplace property with a view to diminishing fire risk, 
and further buildings which faced the Guild Pits (now Guild Street) at the rear were also removed 
to make possible the present lay-out of the garden at the rear of the Birthplace. 

The history of the Birthplace fabric and its ownership is fascinating. No record of the erection 
of the building survives nor any specific reference to it before Shakespeare s time. Architectural 
features suggest that the greater part of it was built in the late fiftccntli or early sixteenth century. 
Like most Stratford-upon-Avon houses of this period, the budding consisted of a low/ouiidation 
wall of local stone, supporting a substantial oak superstructure, the spaces between the timber 
framing being filled in with wattle and daub and the structure consolidated in die centre by 
a massive chimney stack and timber roof. Materials aivJ workmanship were undoubtedly local. 
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Tlic western end of the building still retains some of the original exterior timber wx^rk. The 
timbers on the ground flooi frontage! an‘ of the early, close-studded type about nine inches wide 
and the same distance apart. The upper frontage has rectangular panels. The eastern half of the 
building folkws the same style, but only a few beams on the front remain of tlic original timber 
work. A good deal of die iiuerit^r timber of the whole building is original, and all the upper 
rooms except one arc open to part of tlu' roo\. Only the durthrooiiT has a lower ceiling f>f later 
date, now^ covered by the signatures of generations <sj visitors. It is probable that the rear wing of 
the building projecting into the garden, also of rectangular timber (raining but much restored, 
was added towards the cud of the sixteenth century. 

The question naturally arises as to the nature of the evidence supporting the Sliakcspcarc 
connection wiili the property. This aspect of die suhjett received c onsiderabl<‘ attention sonu' 
eighty years atn'."^ According to tradition john Sliakcspcarc result'd in the WTsteni part; of die 
Birthplace eitJun as tenant or owner during the whole period ol Ins lift' in StratfiMd-tipcnivAv'tin, 
and It has been assumed that all his childicn, including William, were born there. The position 
as regards docuincntarv cvideTue is conveniently summarized by Sir E. K. C^hainbers jn his 
M'iIJian; Shcihcspciirc : ii stutiy of facts atul prohlctti'^. There is documentary proof that jcdin Shakespeare 
was living in Henley Street as early as April 155a, but whether as owner or tenant is not kiuuvn. 
In J5S^> property in Greenliill Street and a lioiise in Henley Street whuh can be ulcntificd wnli 
the eastern part of the Birthplace juoperry were transf'rrcd to him. A convc yance of 1 597 shenvs 
that John Shakespeare was definitely occ upying die western part of the Birtiiplace property and 
sold a strip of land adjoining it to his neighbour, C/eorge Badger.^ How long he had been living 
there before that time is nor known. The rccord.s do not indieatc precisely at which house in 
Stratford-upon-Avon William was born. ]a»cal tradition alone assigns the wrstern part of the 
Birthplace property as his birthplace. 

The subsequent descent of the property has been satisfactorily established. It passed from 
John Shakespeare to the dramatist himself and then successively 10 his elder daughter and to his 
cuily grand-claughter. Lady Barnard. On her death in 1670 she bequeathed it to her cousin, 
Thomas Hart, the poet’s grand-nephew^ and grandson of his sister, Mrs Joan Hart. Mrs Hart was 
occupying part of the property at the time of Shakespeare’s death and contmued tlicrc until she 
died in 1646. Some time before then, even possibly as early as 1603, ^he eastern part of the 
property was let to a tenant who used it as an inn , known at first as “ The Maidenhead ” and after- 
wards as “The Swan and Maidenhead”.^ This arrangement was continued for two centuries or 
more. Meanwhile the w-cstern part of die property remained in the occupation of the Hart family, 
and the w^hole was o wnc'd by Thomas Hart’s dc.sccndants down to 1 806. In that year the premises 
w^re sold to Thomas Court, on the death of whose wndow they were again offered for sale in 
1847, and then became public property. 

Tveo developments occ'urrcd during the period between the seventeenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. On thc*one hand, the Birthplace became a popular showplacc; on the other hand, the 
fabric of the building underwent certaui changes. The story of neither aspect of the subject can 
he rcconsmictcd in detail, hut the general outline of each is clear. 

When visitors first began to make their pilgrimage to Stratford-upon-Avon to sec the house 
wdicrc Shakespeare was born is not known. The that Stratford was the place of his birth as well 
as his death was widely known in the seventeenth century, as evidenced by references in the works 
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oi a number cf atitluns of rlic peiii^d: and ir is reasonable t<> suppose thjt tnen. as no\s , readers 
were cunous tv^ see what they lead about wlu'u ('tpj'ortunity oe^ urted. The publieation of jx^jniLir 
local guides dt'senfung speeilie places of interest <.{id not cvuue till later, su tiiat (h(‘ most liLely 
sourtc r)t information for tliri^wing light on the sliowplaci'^ aspca'i of tlu‘ prttperty dot's not 
exist. It is also unf<utiniat<' that ru^ dctailrd- stieet plan t>r survev (sj sevtaueentli*- or early 
cightcentli-ccnfiiry StiathHcl-upon-Avim exists. 

Nevertheless, it is signitKaiit that tlie vvestetij part ilic Henley Street property is specifically 
denoted as Shakespeare s Birtiiplaee in the ('fficial map of the town bv S. Winter published in 
1, 7S9, and that in an t'ngraving by B. Cole from a drawing of liuhaul Chcene ol Lichfield 
published in 1769^ the tovo parts of the iuuhling are linked togedicr as tire house in which the 
dramatist was bom (Plate XVlIl A). Writing rvvenfy years altersvards, Cough, in his additions to 
(vamden s Bn/annnn expressly mention'' “rht liouse m winch ce^nstant tradnton has uniformly 
affirnu'd iu‘ hist drew bre*!th lenninis nnaliend. being limit of timber and pi. sister, like most of 
the tocs'n 

1 Iiat the property should Jiavc (ignrcd piominently in the iKuruk [nlnJet' id 1761/ should 
aca^rchnglv cause no surprise. Th. town auihonties curted a flag~[>ole opposue to its entrance, 
and. a [lamting was p! u ed Iw C,nnf. k outside (Im wiiidovs' of the inrthroom, bearing; ih(‘ motto: 
'liius viyihg c londn. sviih glos'/nu* iigh' 

f ile coiitiiuied rec • 'gm'ion .uk! mweaMiio ['opularus <st the Ibrtiijdao* as a niemcnj;d to the 
fjoei s\» re asMiied tiom tins time No rehalnk rcrords (d numin'i s ol \ isitors during the eighn cnih 
■.emuT\ Sill v'i\ e. d lie' , HU iiouew stated thai in iSoo .md for many V( ar> aboui a dionsaiid jvrsoiis 
visited the budduny e.iJi v ’.'r, a tminbcT i onsulerwhiy mcreaM d in the seais picieding its sale 111 
iSt7 Apart trom nnmin is "ther e\idente indiiales tliat the huiidiiyg enjoyed n aisiderable 
}n(w:nnneij(c as a [dace of inn resr visited bv travellers. Walpole wnres in his Hritisli Train'ller: 
“We arrived in the inoiuii <d julv, 1777*, at the White Lum. d'liis is tiie inn repre^senred in the 
entertainment of the jubilee. In the yard is a sign of Shakespere. I’hree doirrs from this inn is 
the house in vvlncli Sli.iki'.pere was !>orn and hi*rc is shown ins chair in which he sat in tlie 
c'hinmev corner. It h.is fieeti pretty mueli v iit by dillerent visitors.... ' Byng writes 

much in the same stvic'. Me “bcaight a slue cd the c hair etjual to the si^c of a tobacco stopper 
and bargained with Mrs Mail lor the lower cross-bar, svhidi he ultimatedv secured/^ 

Slyghtly later, from lyc;^ to 1S20, the celebrated Mrs Mornby resiJtul at the BirthpUcc and 
acted as ticerone.^'* She it was who assi’mbh d a collectum cd furniture and lehcs to whicli she 
attached fictitious Shakespearian associations leu the benehi of visitors. When Washington Jrving 
visited Stratford-on-Avc>n in iSi s Mrs M<»rnbv conducted him over the house, fie describes her 
in his Skciili Booh as: “a g.irrulous old lady in a frosty red face, lighted up by a cedd blue anxious 
eye, and garnished xvuh artificial locks of flaxen liair, curling fnsTn under an exceeding dirty 
cap. ' He also give.s an amusing list of the kind of rehes exhibited in the house at the time. 
“There was the shattered stock of the very matchlock with whidi Shakespeare shot the dcei, 
oil his poac:hing exploits. There, too, was liis tobacco-box; which proves that he was a rival 
smoker of Sir Walter Raleigh; the sword also with which he played Hamlet; and thejidentical 
lantern with xvliich Friar Laurence' discovered Romeo and juhcL. . . 1 hemgh profitable for its 

organiser, this kind of deception hre^ught rreciit neither io Stratfisrd nor to Shakespeare. 

M<‘ariwdnle tlic property had been grossly neglected fioin the point of view of maintenance 
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and its earlier appearance altered in certain respects. The drawing of 1769 shows the building 
with dormer windows and gable, a deep porch and projecting bay window. Ireland’s sketch 
made in 1792^^ shows that the dormer windows and gable had been removed, the bay window 
altered into an ordinary lattice window, the porch taken away and the front fitted up as a butcher’s 
shop. The use of part oftlic premises as a butcher’s shop did not improve its appearance any more 
than did the use of the adjoining part of the building as an inn. Into what a poor condition the 
property had fallen, quite apart from any question of appearance, may be judged from the fact 
that when its owners offered it for sale by private contract in 1804*^ no purchaser was forth- 
coming. Three rnontlis later, on 7 March 1805, the property was offered for sale by auction, but 
still it remained unsold. Thomas Court bought it for the following year and took possession 
in 1808. 

It was at this date, or thereabouts, diat the Swan and Maidenhead portion of the building was 
rebuilt at the front in red brick. Some of the old timber framing was removed, but die main 
cross-beams remained and were hidden behind the new brick frontage. Views of the Birthplace 
property showing this ‘unprovement’ indicate how drastically it altered the earUcr appearance 
of die building. Shakespeare’s house itself remained alongside, “a small mean-looking edifice of 
wood and plaster”, in the words of Washington Irving. Stratford’s local historian, R. B. Whelcr, 
describing its appearance in 1824, says: “The external appearance of these celebrated buildings is 
not very attractive, nor docs the internal arrangement encourage the idea of their having afforded 
that domestic comfort to a respectable family of which they were ncvcrdielcss capable in the 
reign of Elizabeth.” He attributed the decay of the building to “the lapse of more than two 
hundred years” and the want of sufficient repairs whilst in the possession of the Harts in the 
eighteenth century, who were burdened with a heavy mortgage and in humble circumstances.^3 

The condition of the property, however, did not deter visitors from coming specially to 
inspect it. Wilder wrote his historical account of the building primarily for their benefit. The 
owners encouraged patronage. One of Mrs Court’s cards, dated May 1832, runs as follows: 
“Mrs Court respectfully invites the nobdity and gentry visiting Stratford-upon-Avon to gratify 
their own laudable curiosity and honour her by inspecting the house in which the immortal Poet 
of Nature was born.” The visitors were said to have numbered 2,240 in 1844, 2,400 in 1845 and 
2,430 in 1846. Many of the signatures cut in the glass of the window of the birthroom date back 
to these years. 

Court’s widow died in 1846 and arrangements were made immediately to sell the property. 
The representatives of the owners were sufficiently astute to place the sale in the hands of the 
well-known London auctioneer, Mr George Robins. The sale poster, with its emphatic bold type, 
speaks for itself. The sale catalogue, comprising sixteen quarto pages,^ was equally a masterpiece 
of advertisement. To supplement the actual particulars of the sale lengthy extracts from the 
works of Wheler, Knight, Drake and Irving were quoted and views of the Birthplace, the church, 
Anne Hathaways Cottage, the Globe Theatre and portraits of Shakespeare, Queen Elizabeth, 
King James and Ben Jonson were included. The sale was announced to take place at the Mart, 
London^, on Thursday, 16 September 1847 at 12 o’clock. 

The publicity accorded to the announcement by the Press aroused widespread interest in the 
future of the building and many Shakespeare Ipvers welcomed the opportunity to help to secure 
the property for preservation as a national memorial. A rumour to the effect that a plan was on 
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foot to remove the fabric to the United States of America seems to have produced immediate 
action. At a meeting held on 22 July 1847* the Shakespearian Monumental Committee at 
Stratford-on-Avon, which had existed since 1835 for the purpose of preserving Shakespeare’s 
tomb and of restoring the chancel of Holy Trinity Church, extended its objects to include the 
preservation of Shakespeare’s house. ^5 Under the new name of the Shakespeare Birthplace 
Committee, the Committee proceeded to purchase for /jSao four cottages adjoining the Birth- 
place offered for sale by Mrs Izod and to appeal for funds “to purchase and save from further 
desecration the walls which sheltered the cradle of William Shakespeare”. An appeal notice, 
dated 2 August 1847, signed by Dr Thomas Thomson, Chairman of the Committee, announced 
that His Royal Highness the Prince Albert had donated ^250 towards the object.*^ A similar 
Committee was set up in London under the chairmanship of Thomas Amyot and an appeal 
isstied on similar lines. Subsequently the efforts of both Committees were co-ordinated. A rival 
appeal was sponsored by George Jones, an American tragedian who organized the People’s 
Central Committee of the Shakespeare Memorial Fund; but Jones’s efforts met with considerable 
criticism and his project failed. 

The response to their appeals was sufficient to justify the Stratford and London Committees to 
go forward with their plan for purchasing the property. Special performances and entertainments 
were given in aid of the funds' foi instance, Henry IV was staged at the Royal Olympic Theatre 
on 26 August and Tiifelfth at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, on 9 September. How wide- 
spread was popular interest may be illustrated by J. S. Coyne’s musical extravaganza This House 
To Be Sold {the Property of the Late William Shakespeare); Inquire Within, which was staged at the 
Theatre Royal Adelphi on 9 September 1847.' Another effort to raise money was the publication 
by Francis Crew of The Shakspere Newspaper. The first number was planned and brought out 
wdtliin a week”. 

The sale-room scene must have been a memorable occasion. A drawing of it, made by 
J. W. Archer for the Illustrated London News, and in the possession of the Birthplace Trustees, 
vividly illustrates its quality. A special Shakespeare number of that periodical was pubUshed 
on 18 September 1847, price 6d, containing an account of the proceedings of the sale together 
witli a scries of engravings of Stratford, Shottery and Charlecote by W. J. Linton from drawings 
specially made for the occasion by E. Duncan. Among those present in the sale room were 
Mr Amyot*7 and Dr Thomson, chairmen of the London and Stratford Committees respeefively, 
Peter Cunningham (treasurer), F. G. Tomlins (honorary secretary), J. P. Collier, F. W. Fairholt, 
J. O. HalUwell(-PhilUpps), Charles Knight and T. Purland. Edmund Robins conducted the sale, 
George Robins having died earlier in the year. 

At one o’clock [says the Illustrated London News report], Mr Robins ascended the rostrum, amidst loud 
cheers. He then addressed the company, explaining that the vendor had no interest in the property, he 
simply acted as the trustee of several mmors to whose interest he was bound to lopk ; and in bringing 
the property before the public for sale, he was merely following a course which the Court of Chancery 
would have directed if it had been appealed to in the matter. He next stated there to be a property 
attached to the house which yielded a yearly rental of £10, He then read the conditions, and explained 
that the title to the property would descend to the purchaser or purchasers, from the will of the Great 
Poet. A person here interposed, and called upon Mr Robins to prove that the house he was about to sell 
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was the identical one in whicli the poet was boni. Mr Rohias replied chat tradition pointed our this 
liousc as that of Shakespeare’s birth. His hither lived in it, and tliere could be no doubt lliat the great 
Poet was born in the liousc arul spent rhe greater part of his life in it. (Cheers.) They must take it as 
a matter of course. He wished that those wdio wxre sceptical on the point would stay away, instead of 
suiting doubts which had no toiindation to rest upon. The hoiLsc was transferred from the hands of 
Shake .peare's descendants, in to the present owiie s.. . . 

The bidding started at i,soo guineas and continued, witli bids of jTz.ooo and ^2,100; at that 
juncture an offer of was handed to the auctioneer on belialf of the two Connnittecs.^® 

This otTer was accepted and so the property was secured for preservation as a national 
incinoria]. 

The original idea was to jilace the property, once purchased, under the protection of tlie 
Cuiverniiient Negotiations wrre at once surted by the London CVninnittee with tlie Chief 
( AUiiinissioner of Wocxls *ind forests with a view to adueving that object. Meanwhile ,\^further 
efTorts w'eic nude to raise funds. In Deceinbcr 1847* a sum of /.soo was still rcqmncl toirc)ii‘\c 
the rwx) ("ornmittees ironi habihries incurred in connection wiih the piircb,ist\ A SliakJrspcare 
rngbir in aid of the fund was held at the Uoyal Itahan Oper a House, (xn ent (^ai Jen, on 7 l)e; nber 
1847, when su ues from Shakev.p(ure"s jdays were pertormed. C>n eo 1 >e/. cmiHU 184 /, an amatciii 
peiibrmance of Jlrmy li\ Part /, wus given at the Tlicatre IL^vyal, Mnm Iscster. lor ihe same of^ject 
and similar am,u<‘ur performances were given in diHercnJ paits of iIk ce-nnirs. bJjginlv 
Charles Dukens sponsonxl an appeal fi*r the cndowmcuit of a [xipeiuai ruiaouslnp <*l Shake- 
speare’s liouse. His plan was to make Shci'idan K.Tmw!cs, then in gieat tnuncial need, rbe insi 
curator, Dickens orgain/ed amateur perfoinunces to tlib end in Loaidon, Maiuhe^fei, Bnmmg- 
ham ami elsewhere, in whidi he and other Hlerary figures ol ilu dav look part- amv>ng the 
most notable amateur productions ai ilitir tune, indeed of the svliole cuitniy. Altlnxigh he 
raised a considerable sum of money, the project (ailed, presumably becaini' it did imt eventually 
prove acceptable to tile Stratford Committee. 

It is clear from the minutes of their proteedings that the Stratfoid Biahphtke ( \)mniitt4.e rook 
the initiative and assuim J fnsm the beginning that they were to be ri'sponMble (or the propeity 
until sucli time as it might be taken over by the Ciovernmeiit. Thus they arraiigcxJ lor the property 
to be conveyed by Mr Wheler, a Stratford soheitor, and for it to be nsspeeted by Mr Cibbs, 
a local architect, and a snb-Hommittce. Having .secured possession i^fthc pr>>pcrty tJiey engaged 
a lady custodian to be in attendance 10 collet t sub.scnptions. In 1850 the Committee arranged 
a loan to complete the jitirchase and made plans to raise funds to liquidate tlieir debt. 7 o this end 
they decided to admit the public to the Birthplace by ticket i nily, price one shilling, to be obtained 
from the principal inns and booksellers of tlic town. An official visitors’ book was also instituted. 

Negotiations wdtb the Government for taking over the propeity were still taking place in 1853, 
but by that time y^irh Uitle hope of success. The following year the Cmnnuttee began to make 
other plans for the repair and future conservatiem of rht*' property. As a temporary measure, 
various urgent repairs w^erc carried tml and tlic Swan and Maidenhead portion was re-let, but not 
as hccnse*d premises. Income from visitors gradually increased. In 1853-4 many as 2,878 
persons visited the Birthplace, and these include^ visitors from Holland, Turkey, U.S,A. (461), 
Jamaica, Australia, Ceylon, Austria, Hong Kong, Denmark, Canada, Belgium, France, Norway, 
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Newfoundland and Hungary. By 1856 the Committee had succeeded in liquidating the debt 
incurred in connection with the purchase. 

At this juncture, a fortuitous circumstance arose which produced far-reaching rcsiJts. A John 
Shakespear of Worthington, Leicestershire, who claimed to be a descendant of die poet, made 
known his intention to donate by deed of gift a sum of ^^2,500 to preserve and restore the 
Birthplace fabric. Encouraged by this unexpected windfall the Committee immediately made 
plans to carry out the necessary work. As a first step, the Birthplace property was isolated on 
either side and at the rear by the demolition of adjacent properties. The tenant occupying the 
Swan and Maidenhead portion was removed and Mr E. M. Barry, architect, was called in to report 
in detail upon the state of the property. Barry’s report, dated 6 July 1857, recommending the 
general lines of the restoration, was accepted by the Committee. In general terms the object was 

to remove at once those portions of the building which are modern and formed no part of the 
original edifice ; to avoid as far as possible touching the existing portion of the old building shown 
as the Birthplace and to confine the works to restoring that part of the building known as the 
Swan and Maidenhead in accordance with the old drawing”. In particular, the restoration was 
to be so designed as “to remove with a careful hand all those excrescences which are decidedly 
the result of modern innovation, to uphold with jealous care all that now exists ot undoubted 
antiquity, not to destroy any portion about whose character the slightest doubt does now exist, 
but to restore any parts needing it in such manner that the restoration can never be mistaken for 
the old work though harmonizing with it, and lastly to adopt such measures as modern science 
enables us to bring to our aid for the perfect preservation of the building”. In view of misleading 
statements which are made concerning the restoration of the Birtliplacc from time to time, the 
principles govcniing the restoration, as quoted, cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

Mr Edward Gibbs, architect, was commissioned to prepare an estimate of the cost, with proper 
working plans. The estimate amounted to ^ 6^2 exclusive of heating and ventilation. Tenders for 
the “Works to Shakespeare’s House” were then invited and in August 1857 the Committee 
entered into a contract with William Holtom. Holtom seems to have proceeded at once, for by 
April 1858 the major part of the work was completed. On removing the brickwork in front of 
the Swan and Maidciihead portion it was found that, although the subsidiary timbers had been 
removed, the main beams remained showing the mortice holes. This enabled replacement to be 
carried out exactly on the lines of the original structure. A photograph (Plate XIX A; cf. 
Plate XVIII B) taken at the time of the restoration also confirms this interesting point with regard 
to the survival of some of the original exterior fabric on the western frontage. 

In August 1858 the Committee prescribed definite hours when the Birthplace property might 
be seen: from 8 A.m. to 8 p.m. daily, but not after that hour; nor on Sundays during the time of 
divine service. 

At this juncture John Shakespear died, bequeathing ^2,500 for the general funds of the 
Committee and a sum of ^60 for the maintenance of a custodian. The Committee accordingly 
proceeded with plans for further improvements: the restoration of the penthouse and dormer 
windows at the front of the building; the fitting up of the Swan and Maidenhead portion as 
a museum; the installation of a heating system; the planting of a yew hedge on either slide of the 
property and the laying-out of the garden at the rear. When in the following year the solicitors 
refused to pay John Shakespear’s legacy the Committee were faced with the expensive course of 
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appealing to the High Court. A most serious financial position arose when the Lord Chancellor 
ruled that the bequest was not valid. Undaunted, the Committee proceeded, A further appeal 
to the public for funds to liquidate the debt was made in i860 and all kinds of devices to raise 
money were used. For instance, small pieces of oak from Shakcspeare*s Birthplace, authenticated 
by a small steel die, were sold to visitors and Hall: well (-Pliillipps ) presented 500 copies of a reprint 
ofWhclcr's history of the building to be sold to aid the fund. The offer of a loan of ^300 free of 
interest eventually enabled the restoration to be completed^^ and the garden to be laid out with 
Shakespearian trees, plants and herbs (Plate XIX). 

The museum was ready by 1863 and numerous accessions of considerable interest and value 
had already been given or deposited. Most important were the collections of books and topo- 
graphical material belonging to R. B. Whelcr and Captain Saimders. The Town Council showed 
its interest by placing the town records and other items in the Birthplace, and the Governors of 
die Grammar School by depositing a sixteenth-century desk from the school. Shghtly later, 

J. O. Halliwell(-PhilLpps) and W. O. Hunt made considerable gifts of books and in 18^ the Ely 
Palace portrait of Shakespeare and the old oak chair from the Falcon at Bidford, known as 
Shakespeare’s chair, were presented. These w^cre the beginnings of the present considerable 
collections of books, original documents, pictures and other items illustrative of the lifc^ works 
and times of Shakespeare, and of die history of Stratford-upon-Avon and locality, now in the 
possession of die Birthplace Trustees.^” 

In consequence of the death of two members of the Committee in 1866, it was decided to 
convey the Birthplace property to the Corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon and to entrust its 
management to a Committee consisting of certain Hfc trustees together widi ex-officio personages 
of the town and county. A deed of trust dated 4 July 1866 detailed the new arrangements which 
lasted until 1891, when the Shakespeare Birthplace, etc. Trust Act^^ formally incorporated the 
Trustees and Guardians of Shakespeare’s Birthplace. The Act vested in the Trustees the Birthplace 
property as well as Shakespeare’s New Place estate which had been purchased independently by 
public subscription as a national memorial m 1862. The Act contained express provisions for the 
maintenance of a library and museum in connection with Shakespeare’s Birthplace and authorized 
the acquisition of any other properties “which are of national interest as being associated with 
the life of William Shakespeare, or liis wife or parents”. In accordance with these provisions the 
Birthplace Trustees purchased Anne Hathaway’s Cottage at Shottcry in 1892 and Mary Arden’s 
House at Wilmcote in 1930 for preservation as national memorials. 

The story of the administration of the Birthplace property during the last seventy years is 
recorded in detail in the minute-books and annual reports of the Trust. The number of visitors 
making their pilgrimage to the Birthplace has increased almost year by year. In 1868-9 visitors 
numbered just over 6,000, of whom 1,000 were Americans ; during the years preceding the War 
of 1939-45 the number averaged nearly 100,000 a year, of whom some 40,000 came from over- 
seas, representing over seventy different nationalities. Gifts and purchases of books, records, 
pictures and other exhibits have been made in increasing numbers. The Trust appointed its first 
part-time secretary in 1866 and its first librarian in 1873.^* Its first full-time secretary and 
Ubrarian, Richard Savage, held office from 1884 to 1910 and was succeeded by F, C. Wellstood 
(1910-42). In 1903 two cottages adjoining the Birthplace garden on its eastern boundary, which 
were occupied by the Horneby family during Shikespeare’s lifetime, were presented to the Trustees 
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by Andrew Carnegie and have since been used as offices of the Trust, In 1913 an adjoining 
building at the rear was partly reconstructed for use as a library, and in 1936 commodious fire- 
proof record rooms were erected on an adjoining site. The exhibits in the Birthplace now form 
only a small part of the collections owned by the Trust. An amendment to the Trust Act, in 
1930*'^ widened the constitution of the governing body so as to include representative trustees 
appointed by the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London and Birmingham in addition to 
local ex-<fficio trustees and life trustees. At the same time further powers and responsibilities of 
an educational character were accorded to the Trust. Besides maintaining Shakespeare’s house 
and the other Shakespearian properties, the Trust now seeks to promote knowledge of Shakespeare 
and his works and everything of Shakespearian interest. The services afforded to students by its 
hbrary and record rooms during recent years have been steadily increasing and plans for future 
developments, in co-operation with the Governors of the Memorial Theatre, the British Council 
and the University of Birmingham, should greatly increase their usefulness. 

All this had its origin in the purchase of the Birthplace property one hundred years ago. 


NOTES 

1. The best is R. B. Whelcr’s Historical Account of the Birthplace of Shakespeare (1824). revised Jiid republished by 
J. O. Hamwcll(-Phillipps) in 1863. F. W. Fairholc’s The Home of Shakespeare (1845), republished in 1847 and 1862 
and subsequently rewritten by Samuel Neil, enjoyed considerable popidariry. A short modem essay is contained 
in Brown and Fearon’s The Shakespeares and the Birthplace (i939)* 

2. For example, The Stratford Birthplace published by the Bacon Society. 

3. A continuous scries of minutes exists from 1847. 

4. Especially by J, O. Halliwcll(-Phillipps) in his The Abstract of title to the house in Henley Street (1865) ; Collectanea 
respecting the Birth-place of Shakespeare (1865); Abstracts and copies of Indentures respecting estates . . .in Henley Street 
(1866); A letter to Professor Karl Elze (1888); and New Evidences in confirmation of the traditional recognition of Shake- 
speare's Birthroom (1888). 

5. The original deed is preserved among the Birthplace collection. 

6. Two painted signboards which hung in front and at the back of the inn from 1806 to 1847 sire preserved in 

the Binhplace. The smaller board has at the bottom the name of the proprietress, Eliz'*'. Coi^ ■ ^ 

7. Published in the Gentlemans Magazine, vol. vui (1769). facing p. 345. with the caption; “A House m Stratford- 
upon-Avon. m which the famous Poet Shakespear was Bom". The wntcr of the letter whi^ accomp^cd thB 
engraving says: “I do not know whether the apartment where the incomparable Shakespeare nrst rew ^ rca 
can, at this day, be ascertained, or not ; but the house of his nativity (according to undoubted tradition) is 
rema inin g My Worthy friend Mr Greene, of this place [Litchfield] hath favoured me with an exaa awing o it 
(here inclosed) which may not possibly be an unacceptable present to such of your readers as mtend to honour 
Stratford with their company at the approaching jubilee — ' A slightly later but almost identic representation is 
an etching by Colonel Philip dc la Motte, 1788, preserved among the Birthplace coUecnon. There is a drawmg 
of about the same date in the King’s 'Library, British Museum. 

8. The Birthplace Trustees possess a large collection of material relating to the Garrick Jubilee. 

9. Torrington diaries, Stratford section, preserved among the Birthplace collection. 

10. A silhouette portrait of Mrs Hornby (20 May 1841) is exhibited in the Birthplace. 

11. S, Ireland, Picturesque Views on the Gpper or IVarwickshire Avon (i795)- 

12. Birmingham Gazette, 26 November 1804. 

13. Byng refers to the poverty of the Hart family in 1785. „ , r r l 

14. The auctioneer's copy, containing his notes and record of the bids, as well as t c cc icatc o pure c, is 

preserved among the Birthplace colleaion. 
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15. This and subsequent statements of the Committee's aenvities are based on the evidence of the Committee's 
minutes. 

16. Copies of the appeal notices, playbills, etc. mentioned arc preserved among the Birthplace collection. 

17. An engraved portrait by Wageman of Thomas Amyot (1775-1850) is exhibited in the Birthplace. 

18. The original autograph of the offer is exhibited in the Birthplace. 

19. A photograph taken in 1864, reproduced as an illustration, shows the penthouse reconstructed in accordance 
widi the earliest representations by Greene and dc la Motte. 

20. The Birthplace exhibits arc described in F. C. Wellstood's Catalogue of the Books, Manuscripts, Works of Art, 
Antiquities and Relics exhibited in Shakespeare* s Birthplace. 

21. 54 Viet. cap. m, 1891. 

22. Charles Jackman, librarian (1873-9) ; succeeded by Bruce Tyndall (1880-2). 

23. Shakespeare Birthplace, etc. Trust (Amendment) Act,. 20 Geo. V, cap. lix, 1930. 
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THREE SHAKESPEARIAN PRODUCTIONS 
A CONVERSATION 

By 

MICHEAl MacLIAMMOIR 


Scene A stone terrace in Sicily 
Personages 

Hilton Edwards, a producer MicheAl MacLiammoir, an actor and designer 

MacLiammoir {emerging into the evening sunshine as he continues a sentence presumably launched 
upon indoors) . . .and anyway, who wants to talk of the stage in such a setting? Are you 
anxious, now you have e.scaped to Paradise for a season, to recall the agonies endured in a dusty 
theatre in Dublin, to consider seriously the drawbacks and advantages of the Ehzabethan manner, 
to rack your brains in an endeavour to remember exactly why you were a Uttle bored by any 
modern effort to revive that manner, or why the Shakespearian producer is at sea the moment 
that manner is abandoned? 

Edwards I would not have been bored in Shakespeare’s day. Not because my own mentality 
as a spectator would have been different, but because the actors themselves, with their fresher 
understanding, their surety of purpose, their reliance on their own craft instead of the electricians 
and the dressmakers’, their direct contact with their audience which is a forgotten secret of 
Shakespeare’s magic, would have revealed the plays as no mouthing nineteenth-century 
Hamlet or muttering, impotent Otlicllo of our own day can do, with all the ingenuity of 
our hghting, our swiftly-changing scenery, our amusing, fashionable disguises. Still I admit 

MacLiamm6ir Whatever you admit, you have not told me why we must discuss the theatre. 

I might as well have come to Sicily with William Poel or Gordon Craig. Everything you look 
at is bounded by the borders of the proscenium. 

Edwards (unconscious of any interruption) I admit that the stage of Shakespeare s day had its 
hmitations. An absolute visual monotony can be as distracting to the pleasure of the ear as the 
dazzling vulgarity and variety of a non-stop revue — Did I hear you mention a proscenium 
Just now? 

MacLiammoir You did. I was about to say it had ruined your hfe. 

Edwards It has ruined the lives of better Shakespearian producers than I. It is one of the first 
things that, if I were able to build the theatre I should like, I wolild abolish. 

MacLiammoir And yet how dehghtfiil it is ! One arrives in front of that great hidden alur 
of the stage, the red velvet or the golden damask blooms with Hght, the orchestra is tumng up- 

Edwards Clicking, scraping, whispering and coughing: a lot of tired tradc-umomsts m 
a of reflected light that illuminates everything but their own scores. The visible presence 
of these gentlemen, whether waiting for some cue for their incidental infernalia, or creepmg 
noisily in and out of a creaking door under the stage, is an outrage on the actors and the play. 
They should be seldom heard and never seen. 
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M A cLi AMM 6ir a breath of wind causes the curtains to tremble. The lights arc lowered in the 
auditorium. Who knows what is in store for us? 

Edwards If you arc thinking of a Shakespeare production I can tclhyou precisely what’s in 
store for us. A choice of three types of spectacle: The Benson School: rostrum at the back, 
chairs, tables and thrones in isolated places, pillars supporting nothing in particular, tasteful 
curtains, a bowdlerized version of operatic Renaissance cum pseudo-Elizabethan costume and 
setting, generally borrowed from other plays — Orlando wearing Romeo’s tights and the 
battlements of Elsinore passing themselves off as Portia’s garden at Belmont. West End: an in- 
conceivably super-mechanized simplicity with sliding doors, revolving staircases and hydraulic 
lifts , revealing an occasional magnificent full set in one style followed by a succession of front- 
cloths in another ; two or perhaps three performances that are really first-rate, and a support 
cast of beautifully-bred yoimg things who have never learned to breathe. Experiijncntal : 
a bare stage witli possibly a square or triangular block or so of unknown origin, a fc>V pools 
of light that appear and disappear like fireworks at a festa, Malvolio in a bowler hVt and 
Rosalind in jodhpurs, and Lear or Richard II entrusted to a young man who has just published 
his third volume of verse (very slim) at his own expense and is now turning his attention for 
the first time to acting. 

MacLiammoir And how often at the Gate in Dublin we have emerged with a production 
that had the best and the worst of aU these elements. How easy it is, when viewing one’s own 
work or that of otlier theatres from a distance, to see what is wrong. It is their distance from 
the human struggle tliat leads one to suspect the integrity of the critics or the justice of the 
Almighty. How easy for us, now that we look back on our own work, to sec what was wrong 
with our Antony and Cleopatra, in spite of its popularity, or with our six different productions 
of Hamlet, or with our Merchant last year, though this 1 think was our best endeavour in 
Shakespearian comedy, as certainly Shylock was the best pcTformance you have given. Antony 
and Cleopatra suffered from a multiplicity of styles ; the problem posed by Shakespeare of 
a story that moves rapidly from Egypt to Rome, to Sicily, and to a series of battlefields in 
varying places, is, architecturally alone, once one has abandoned the Elizabethan system of 
allowing the script to perform the function of the scenic artist as well as that of the actor, 
impossibly difficult. 

Edwards So what did we do? Saddled from the outset with the presence of a proscenium . . . 

MacLiammoir Ah, we’re back at the proscenium. 

Edwards Would that we could ever leave it. Hampered by its inevitable presence as my 
compatriots are hampered from birth by a sense of law and order and yours by the terror of the 
life to come, we decided on a pictorial method that the shifting from Egypt to Rome and back 
again made impracticable the old trick of having arches and pillars as a permanent framework 
for movable pieces, and we started off, if you remember, by having as our only sohd structure 
the one architectural form that could conceivably be the same in both countries: the floor. 

MacLiammoir Yes, the international groundwork. Bakst would have designed a series of 
wonderful arabesques, and Picasso have ignored it altogether, but we were dealing not with 
dancer? but with actors, so we built a rostrum with a scries of shallow steps which remained 
steps as long as one trod on them, but which, when spread with carpets, mantles and cushions 
by the handmaidens of the Queen, when surrounded by negroes bearing fans and tridents and 
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the images of the gods home upon gilded staffs, and when sat upon by Cleopatra, bccanic the 
throne of Egypt ; when reclined upon by Meriel Moore as the Queen and by myself as Antony 
they appeared to be a couch for the cooling of a gypsy’s lust ; when sprawled over by drunken 
ofEcers and canopied by painted sails drawn down from the flics by a group of seemingly 
sea*faring supers they became the deck of a barge ; when four Roman soldiers stood there with 
banners and lictors they became the royal scat of Caesar, and so on. 

Edwards So far, so good. At both sides of tlicse rostra, incongruous as it may sound, there 
rose, if you remember, great black towers, square towers tliat had no nation ; in many of the 
scenes the entire stage was sealed in blackness, and the scarlet and gold of the Roman troops or 
the white and turquoise and lapis-lazuli, the litters and the lotus flowers and the serpents of the 
Egyptians were the only indications of locality: a decor composed solely of players and pro- 
perties. And very satisfying it was; but you with your claustrophobic desire for fresh air, your 
restless demand for change and your terror of the audience’s wondering exactly where they 
were at any given moment, insisted on opening the blacks at the back to reveal the sky or 
alternatively a series of cloths painted in the manner of Egyptian frescoes. I never really liked 
the mixture, for although the sky gave luminous depth and the frescoes a mysterious archaic 
quality, they represented two directly opposite methods of handling and the full blacks 
represented a third, afid that was where we went astray. Our first idea of a completely 
neutral and unchanging background — or rather my idea, for it was you who opposed it 
was more akin to the method of the stage for which Shakespeare wrote although its appearance 
was new, for in it the actors told the story and the lines they spoke or the properties they 
carried in their hands or drew down from the borders gave the essential keynote of the setting ; 
and although I admit that your innovations lent us an amusing variety and were in themselves 
very pleasing — ^your tent scene at Philippi and the interior of the pyramid in the last act, 
emerging gradually from the surrounding blacks into a blaze of colour and seeming as if 
painted upon the darkness, were very lovely — ^no, don t bow and fool about, I m quite serious 
— they were essentially wrong. 

MacLiammoir Theoretically, yes. But I have an instinctive distrust of any theory in the 
theatre that is not borne out by the reaction, not only of myself, but of tlie audience. In fact, 
the audience’s visual and aural faculties were stimulated simultaneously by our Antony, that 
surely is what is important. 

Edwards Visually they were stimulated in jerks. That is offensive. And while I agree with 
you that no theory is worth while in the theatre that does not prove itself by instantaneous 
result, I would point out that if Shakespeare himself had written higgeldy-piggeldy in order 
to produce a series of disconnected sensations, if he had followed no long line, if in short he 
had had no theory at all, the plays would not be what they are. 

MacLiamm6ir He wrote alternatively in blank verse, rhyming couplets and prose. 

Edwards But always with a purpose, never disconnectedly. Our Antony sets represented 
a clever but not completely honest avoidance of incidental difficulties; and while you 
achieved a scries of pleasing spectacles as well as continuity of action, the necessity of which 
has never apparently occurred to continental producers of Shakespeare, you did not achieve 
a continuity of emotion or of style, and this seems to me, more and more, the chief problem 
concerned in the presentation of the plays. 
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MacLiammoir Ah, continuity ! That is your greatest obsession, and I must admit that after 
experiencing the long programme-rustling, torch-searching intervals that succeeded each short 
scene in Berlin or in Venice or in Athens, I have come, in spite of the elaborately built-up 
decor that followed them, to agree with you, 

Edwards One thing, of course, must be said. In Europe, I mean in real Europe, not our 
island fringe, the stress is laid on the player, not on the producer, and that surely is nearer to 
Shakespeare’s aim than the most harmoniously ingenious continuity of production ever 
devised. If Cleopatra is perfectly played, who cares how long one waits before her throne 
is ready to receive her? 

MacLiammoir Cleopatra is never perfectly played. I did not see Constance Collier’s per- 
formance and perhaps that is why I have yet to find the actress who could combine the 
gypsy’s lust with die immobile majesty of Egypt, the petulant child with the immemorial 
wisdom of the serpent. Still less have I found the actress to agree with me that Shake^eare’s 
heroine was one who at her most ecstatic moments saw, from almost disembodied eyeS of an 
inconceivably diabolic sophistication, the occasional deliberate absurdity of her own rhapspdies. 
Cleopatra’s tantrums, her treatment of messengers and servants, her monotonous insistence 
on the inferior charms of her rivals, her deadly playfulness, her fatuous incompetence, her 
poisonous interference, arc tedious beyond endurance if they are taken with solemn literality 
by the actress; the four-square portrait of the barbaric femme fatale is not enough to satisfy us 
any more and wc can be certain it never satisfied the poet; no, surely something more subtle, 
more ingenious, more fifth-dimensional is at work, and that something is the ability to 
step out of the conscious self and to watch its antics as from a remote distance with the silent 
ferocious pleasure of the spectator of disaster. Mrs Patrick Campbell, who possessed in her 
own hfc this curious detachment from herself— it was indeed her chief quahty — might have 
expressed it ; I think she never played the part, and certainly, perhaps because of this very 
faculty, that suggests, as in Cleopatra herself, a demon unwilling or unable to be mastered by 
a greater mind than her ovsm, she was no Shakespearian. But apart from this you will say that 
if a poor production lacking continuity or an indifferent decor wanting in cohesion and harmony 
cannot seriously impair the value of an actor’s performance, how much less can the presence 
of these, discreetly utilized and kept deliberately in a position of subservience to the actor’s 
art, do so. 

Edwards It is an irritating trick of yours, this habit of forecasting what one will say. I have 
a good deal more to say on the subject of the relations of the Shakespearian actor with the 
production than the observation that a perfectly prepared field of action is less hkely to hamper 
a performance than one that is ill-prepared. That is too obvious for comment, although there 
are still in the world of xhh theatre actors who believe that the old indiscriminate jumble of 
full-sets, front curtains, and back-cloths that look like monstrous enlargements of third-rate 
water-colour landscapes of the spinster school, are less distracting as a background to their art 
than the most unobtrusive of innovations. 

MacLiammoir One sees what they mean, of course. The late Victorian public, of which so 
many survivals fill the dress-circle to the present day, accepted what we might call the Tunbridge 
Wells manner as a matter of course, so it and ^11 its modest horrors are forgotten when the 
actor begins to speak. 
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Edwards Exactly. Even a poor convention can grow in the mind of the well-trained 
spectator into the correct position of an accepted and fully comprehended background of 
secondary importance, like the table from which a meal is served. Then why, the Elizabethans 
having achieved the obvious table for the Shakespearian meal, and the poet himself having 
clearly prepared his dishes for that particular style of tabic, why must we serve him up on 
packing-cases, the tops of wardrobes, mantle-pieces, swinging shelves, Axminster carpets, the 
grass of public parks — anything and everything but the table originally designed for the 
purpose which, in spite of inadequacies, is still by far the nearest to the ideal that anyone has 
yet discovered ? That it was not wholly adequate to satisfy the changing taste and more elaborate 
demands of a dwindling pubhc imagination I do not deny — it is strange, by the way, that the 
greater the decline of the imaginative faculty the more ravenous becomes its appetite for 
synthetic food in the shape of realistic trappings — and in fact our answer is probably this. The 
principle of the EHzabethan manner of presenting Shakespeare remains by far the most satis- 
factory yet discovered, but there seems to be no reason why this should not be augmented 
and embellished by certain modern advantages. 

MacLiammoir We want in fact a form that combines die excellencies of modern ingenuity 
with the evocative potency of the Elizabethan stage: the plays arc here, and our generation 
has — in spite of its Edwardian training — its wits about it still. But if, apart from the questions 
of acting and of popular success, you feel we failed in Antony and Cleopatra because of a mingling 
of styles, how do you regard our last Hamlet which we played in modern dress in a setting of 
Gothic arches and pillars and tapestries that had a faintly Byzantine appearance due, no doubt, 
to my having been with you in Greece the previous summer? 

Edwards Describe it: I can’t remember it: it was the sixth attempt at a play that has always 
filled me with despair, and of which, on looking back, I have forgotten everything except 
how tired I am of playing Claudius. Didn’t we have a curving rostrum that surrounded the 
stage, with three flights of steps — cutting out all thought of that infernal invention called 
a front cloth with the use of light? 

MacLiamm6ir That was the second production or possibly the fourth. No, in our last we 
used an enormous central pillar with flying buttresses; the pillar was bedecked with banners — 

Edwards Dear me ! 

MacLiammoir They were very dim banners. And very high up. Also there were two sets 
of tapestries drawn up, simultaneously or alternately, to meet the pillar, forming — when they 
were closed — a big triangular interior. A glorified front cloth in fact. 

Edwards Yes, but a front cloth that supplied not merely an acting space but a shapely one, 
furnished with two permanent arches, a pillar with a stone seat at its base, and other seats and 
steps that gave the actor something more to do than merely tcf stand about and declaim in 
a corridor. These tapestries when opened revealed citlicr exterior sets or inner rooms, whose 
furnishings had been set during the period in which the tapestries were clpsed. A sound if 
somewhat hackneyed device. 

MacLiamm6ir Theoretically smacking of the charade, but in practice inevitable, and not— 
if carried out pianissimo by the staff— unpleasing. The light, too, gradually changed irf view of 
the audience, and the curtain was only lowered to notify an interval. There was no need, 
except that of social convention and an immoral desire for applause, to lower it at all. 
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Edwards That’s better. 

MacLiamm6ir I felt much happier as Hamlet in a double-breasted black suit than I had ever 
felt in the doubtful authenticity of a doublet that was neither Danish, Italian, nor English. 
Modernity of the detailed kind that brings plus-fours, cigarettes and whiskys-and-sodas to the 
majesty of Shakespeare’s speech is loathsome, but we did. I think, preserve the sense of the 
play’s timclessness more successfully by the use of a dignified and non-committal contemporary 
costume — the men in uniforms or evening clothes with orders, the women in court dress with 
tiaras, long gloves and bouquets of orchids and gardenias — than by the most picturesque ab- 
stractions of ‘period’ origin. Your admiration and use of Dover Wilson’s analysis — notably 
that of Hamlet’s overhearing of the plot between the King and Polonius — I found invaluable, 
though I remember quarrelling bitterly with some of the points before we had put them into 
action; and on the whole, though it was far from perfect, our sixth and seventh productions 
of Hamlet (they were almost identical) were the best we have done. The only thing I dfsliked 
was the frequent loss of the use of the full stage — an inevitable result of dividing the aiting- 
space into three or more parts by pillars, arches and curtains. The Queen’s closet, I felt* was 
cramped, although by your diagonal use of moonlight on the down-stage portion of thip set 
you included this as part of a rambUng and oddly shaped room which allowed to Coralie 
Carmichael and myself the full use of the forestage when the action demanded it, and the 
battlement scenes were not improved by the overshadowing presence of the central pillar 
against the sky, that made one feel one was being watched from a gigantic loggia. However, 
on tlie Elizabethan stage of which you arc so fond one wouldn’t have a sky at all; still less, 

I suppose, tliat marvellous dawn you caused to creep at the heels of the cloaked and hclmeted 
figures at the end of the first act, or the shafts of evening hght that heralded the approach ot 
Fortinbras at the end of the play, and seemed to break from the interminable gloom of 
sulphurous clouds as if in relief at the death of that poisonous royal family. How poisonous 
they really are, and what a legacy they must have bequeathed to Hamlet’s blood: the sluggish 
undercurrent in the river of fire! And how right I was to insist upon the colours of the court, 
not in scarlet and gold as is so often imagined, but in thick silvers and greens and purples and 
cyclamens, the orchids and gardenias, the orders and the jewels, the corruption of a sort of 
martialized hothouse, with the one black note of mourning in the figure of the prince. 

Edwards The double-breasted suit. Yes. But all this is visual, and even visually our Hamlet 
has never completely satisfied me, though somewhere the secret lies of the perfect mould for 
its expression, and a simpler mould, too^ than is demanded by many of the plays because the 
action is less scattered : except for the Polish captain scene the story unfolds itself in and about 
Elsinore and some great structure with the shghtcst and most silent of changes should suffice. 
But what Hamlet really needs, what all the plays need, is the full apron-stage, or if you like, 
the circus ring; an acting space not merely confronted by the audience, but surrounded by 
them. Think of sohdity, the reality of it all — the reality, not the mere realism. Tliink of the 
contact with the audience, that living stream that flows between performer and spectator, that 
miracle of the theatre wliich Shakespeare more than any dramatist since the Greeks understood 
so full)^, and which remains the only quaUty of the theatre unconquerable by the cinema, 
however perfected it may become. ^ 

MacLiammoir I like that. The art of the painter retiring before that of the sculptor, so that 
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the players, instead of appearing as remote two-dimensional figures on a framed tapestry, 
become live statues in our midst, and we see Othello’s rage or Lear’s madness from every 
angle, the back of the neck, the sinews of the thighs, doing their work as well as the painted 
mask. But would one not lose the setting, not merely the picture, but the visible indication 
of whereabouts, the valuable background, th^ whole keynote of the scene ? And how would 
your actors make their entrances and exits? 

Edwards What is to stop an apron-stage from the possession of a permanent ordinary stage 
from which it springs ? With a curtain and even a proscenium and any sort of setting you like ? 
The only difference would be that it would no longer be the only or even the principal field 
of action, any more than the alcoves of our Gothic-Byzantine twentieth-century production 
were for HamleL As for the furniture — never an overwhelmingly important factor in Shake- 
speare : a divan, a throne, a couple of stools, he seldom insists on more — ^this could be placed 
on the apron at will by property men in the Chinese manner, or better still by servants who 
are also characters in the play. Do you remember the eight pierrots in our Merchant of Venice? 

MacLiammoir I was about to remind you of them. The Merchant of Venice, although we 
used no apron-stage, seems to me by far the nearest approach to what wc are both seeking than 
anything else that we have done. 

Edwards I always felt you resented the eighteenth-century innovation. 

MacLiammoir Only at first. The idea on paper or in words smacks of pointlcssncss and 
affectation, and there is still to my ears something a little odd about handing over Shakespeare’s 
characters to Goldoni, especially in settings that were like a series of Veronese pictures; yet 
how well it all worked out. And what a reality the snuff-boxes and the three-cornered hats 
lent to those awful Salaries and Salanios and Salcrinos; what conviction there was in the scene 
where Shylock returns to find an empty house, fighting his way through the crowds of masked 
and garlanded revellers under showers of streamers and petals; what solidity the more precise 
and easily understood period lent to the relations of Bassanio and Antonio, and to the Charles 
Perrault fairy-tale atmosphere of the caskct-sccncs. When the first curtain rose on Molly 
MacEwen’s setting of Renaissance arches with their looped and festooned curtains and wreaths 
and gilded cupids, and one saw the figures of the Commedia deW Arte dance forward with the 
great barmcr bearing the words “The Tragical-Comical History of the Merchant of Venice by 
William Shakespeare”, and all to the accompaniment of Frascobaldi’s languorous gaiety so 
divertingly pointed to by the background of masked and lace-shrouded dancers, one felt the 
authentic Venetian thrill and knew that one was in for something that, however incongruous, 
was going to be good. Then the pierrots pulled a little cafe with chairs and tables on to the 
pavement, and one of them, throwing a napkin over his arm, became a waiter; Harlequin beat 
with his wand upon an enormous portiere swung between the marble pillars and lo ! we were 
in a pubhc place in Venice, and the dandies and idlers came sauntering over a ridiculous little 
bridge (also set by the pierrots to one of Scarlatti’s brisker moods), tapping with their canes 
upon the table, ordering their wine, and discussing the anatomy of melancholy. Yes, I was 
easily won over to the swinging forward of the story to the grand century: it gave at the same 
time hghtness and brilliance and conviction to a play of which we are all secretly a little tired, 
and did not obscure the action or the characterization as a still more beautiful and far more 
mechanically elaborate production at Stratford some years ago tended to do; and the Dublin 
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audience, as weary as an y in the world of the pseudo-Rcnaissance literal treatment of Shake- 
speare and of this play 'm particular, rewarded us by thronging to the doors. Of course this 
was mainly to see your Shylock and Ginette 'Waddelfs Portia; but the gaiety and the freedom 
of the handling, the Scararnouche-like Gobbo, the pierrots who turned into Spanish courtiers 
or Moorish guards, the Harlcqiiinesque changes of scene, had something to do with it too. 
It wis completely your production, more even than most, and the settings were Molly 
MacEwen at her very best, so I can praise for once with no fear of the clutchmg hand of 
modesty or self-mistrust at my hcart. 

Edw ARDS The critics didn’t agree with you. At least not all of them. Wait though; the daily 
papers as far as I remember approved, but some of the monthly magazines ignored it altogether 
and at least one weekly objected to the idea of dressing up the Bard in order to intrigue the 
public, the writer adding bluntly that he preferred his Shakespeare straight. What, I ^hould 
hkc to know, is straight Shakespeare? Only one: the Elizabethan, open-air stage and al^; and 
it is unlikely that diis was what any Dublin weekly would have in view. Possibly whalf was 
meant was a rehash of the Benson school with new curtains if essential. But the Benson scliool 
was in itclf an innovation, and was no straighter than any other innovation thought out by 
generations of distracted producers since the day when the wooden O, the three doorways, 
and the central balcony were deserted. Wc cannot wholeheartedly return to this austerity, 
partly because the weather in our islands must have changed or the pubhc hardiness deteriorated 
since Elizabeth’s day, md partly because wc have nowadays, among other less excellent things, 
certain mechanical advantages of the stage that it would seem foohsh to resist using ; and also 
because the plays are not in their essence confined to their period, and there seems no good 
reason beyond those of scholarship on the one hand or on the other of mere artincss to present 
them simply as museum-pieces. Their endless complications, however, once the producer 
leaves their original form of presentation behind him, have become not only a delight, but 
a torment to him, and though I share with you a small satisfaction in remembering our 
Merchant, especially the idea of having n band of actors who are in and yet not of the play to 
do the work usually allotted, in a childish hide-bchind-thc-curtain secrecy that deceives nobody, 
to the scene-shifter, I do not believe for a second that this is a final answer to the question 
of how to do the plays. At present there is a perpetual quarrel between representational scenery 
and the demand for continuity, between the theatre of the spoken word, which is slowly but 
surely finding its expression in the radio, and that of visual appeal which has already given 
satisfaction in the cinema. In fact the theatre, that should give voice to what is happening now, 
as opposed to the art of the screen, which is, as you yourself have often complained, a mere 
record of what has already happened in the past, the modern theatre is faced with how to 
discover continuity, beauty, and consistency when dealing with the works of Shakespeare; 
and this problem wc have so far not solved ourselves, nor indeed have we seen it solved by 
otlicrs. A rcvolYing stage occurs to one’s mind, but I have an instinctive mistrust of a question 
that is fiindamcntally artistic being handed over lock, stock and barrel to the inventiveness of 
tlie engineer. This is what has happened in the world of the cinema, with the result that the 
film is becoming more and more the product of the laboratory and less and less the medium 
for the art of acting. No, we must rediscover the secret of Shakespeare for ourselves; and 
though I know you do not altogether agree with me in this, I still beheve that somewhere lies 
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the formula, close to die one for which Shakespeare wrote, yet more beautiful, more evocative, 
and more varying, that would be a key to them all. It would he a maTincr further removed 
from that of the cinema than any used by the stage since the end of the seventeenth century, 
for its first principle would be diat c<mtact of the player with his audience that is the most 
precious quahty of the living theatre, and that survives to-day, ironically c‘riough, only in the 
music-hall; and whenever an actor has objected to the direct address, the direct appeal, the 
calling of the public into his confidence and the sharing widi the m of his secret, which is a vital 
part ot the soliloquy, I feel it in my bones that what prompts his objecnini is the framed-in 
isolation of the proscenium and footlightcd stage that sets a barrier between itself and the 
auditorium, and that renders any attempt on the actor's part to break that barrier down 
a self-conscious and artificial process. Therefore the big oval- shaped apron would be one of 
the first things which in die theatre 1 really want I would insist upon; and 1 am not at all 
certain that Shakespeare and the other Elizabethans are the orJy authors for whiom it could be 
used. By diat curious reaction of what at the moment we call modernity towa rds archaicism 
of form, Rouault and Picas*so in painting, and Joyce and (iertnidc Stein in the novel, we see 
already writers in the theati e whose tendencies arc all towards the old direct appc‘al, and whose 
plays cry out for a breakinf^ up of diis infernal frame-work that the cinema has not only copied 
but improved. I am thinking, of course, of Cocteau, Sartre, C')’Cascy, Thornton Wilder, and 
our own early Denis Johnston. But this is no place to talk of conteinp(^raries. 

MacLiammoir No; in Sicily nothing is new except of c:oursc the roulette at the Hotel Flora 
and the value of the lira. That is what is so superbly uncuropean about it, and what makes it 
so restful for the worker in the theatre, even if that worker does come to its shores from 
Ireland. For whatever in Ireland we think about the theatre to-day, we may be sure that 
northern Europe, at aii)^ rate, has thought of and probably discarded yesterday, and that at 
least is something that Ireland posscs.scs in common with England. Look, it is almost dark. 
In an hour's rime we shall dine, and a Sicilian dinner avinihilatcs all des ire for discussion. Why 
don't we walk down to the Greek theatre. . .there is n o proscenium the re, or any painted cloth 
except that of the evening sky over Etna to enrage y on; and if it is not too late in the year, let 
us see if we cannot hear the solution of Shakespeape in the conversation of the Birds and the 
Frogs. 
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BY 

CHARLES LANDSTONE 


The middle-aged and the old admit that the English Theatre is, to-day, at the richest point ^thin 
their memory. Wealth is offered on every side and certainly no generation before has been 
given the opportunity of seeing four different interpretations of Lear in as many months, all 
offered by companies of reputation, I myself, with my grey hairs, have only twice before seen 
the play. 

So much has been written about the London Old Vic production that I will be brief al^out it. 
At the risk of being deemed a blasphemer, let me say that I did not think this a great King Lear 
nor did I think it one of Sir Laurence Ohvier’s great performances. I did not feel that it could 
compare with either his Richard Third or his Oedipus, in both of which parts he had sought and 
found the soul of the character. In Lear, it seemed to me, he was not concerned to identify 
himself with the raging torrent that stormed through the mind of the poor madman; his chief 
aim, 1 felt, was to make the public accept his own objective interpretation of an old dotard. 
One should not be hide-bound by tradition, but it is difficult to beheve in a Lear whose “Every 
inch a king** is not a boastful assertion of his unquestionable majesty, but a casual aside which, 
to those who do not know the play, might pass unnoticed. Surely the words demand declamation 
and no other intention can have been in the author’s mind. It is only the incomparable magnetism 
and vigour of Olivier’s personality that made one imderstand the carefully thought-out reason 
behind this interpretation. His Lear is a king who has always been a king, who has never 
questioned his own majesty, and when Gloucester asks him “Is it the King?” the matter to him 
is so obvious that it hardly seems worth a reply. It was on this conception that the whole per- 
formance was built. The deliberate caprice and pranking of the first act gave us a testy old man 
for whom it was difficult to obtain sympathy in the later scenes; but it woiJd be wrong to 
suggest that it was possible to sit umnoved whilst Olivier’s overwhelming sense of poetry wafted 
us dirough the grandeurs of the last act. Olivier is master of the unexpected. 

I always long to see a dogma refuted, so it made me sad to find here the proof of the old axiom 
that a leading actor should not be his own producer. The scenes in which Lear himself did not 
appear were masterpieces of briUiant construction. Watch and note how Regan turns as she spits 
out at Gloucester “Why to Dover?”. The effect of that move is to increase a thousandfold the 
malice of her words. 

The success of the evening was achieved by Margaret Leighton. Here is an actress whose work 
so far has not been above the commonplace. At one stride, as the treacherous, vengeful Regan, 
she reached the front rank. The eye-gouging scene, which she commanded, had real greatness. 
Pamela Brown gave evil to Goneril — but it was an actress, acting evil. And as for Cordelia — oh, 
naughty Joyce Redman ! Where is the Solveig that once tore at our hearts? 

This is fiot the place to dilate upon Alec Guiness. His Fool was exquisite, tender, tragi-comic 
and pathetically human. Coming as it did shortly <fter his brutal and egoistic violence in Sartre's 
Vicious Circle, it showed that his way to stardom is surely mapped out. 
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There was an almost unhealthy hysteria both inside and outside the theatre on the first night. 
Elbowing my way through the crowd in the street (cheering tliey did not know what), I noticed 
in front of me a young man wildly clapping his hands. As I could see ahead of me the burly figure 
of Mr John Wilmoc, the Minister of Supply and a Governor of the Old Vic, I presumed that this 
was just some keen young Socialist applauding his party. But as I drew level, the young man 
applauded just as heartily, and as I have no delusions about my own importance, I realized this 
was nothing but mass hysteria. However, I think that when all the tumult and die shouting has 
died down, this production will be given its true perspective, both in the history of the Old Vic 
and in the history of Ohvier’s career. 

Somc weeks later I went to Huddersfield to sec the West Riding production. I did not 
particularly want to go. I felt that I had had my ration of Lear for the year. But I had not long 
been sitting in this sprawling Victorian theatre, before I realized that it had been the Old Vic 
production which had failed to whet my appetite. I found that the chief asset of Gabriel Toyne’s 
production was that it presented a tale which actively sustained one's interest in its development. 
The set, a blasted rocky heath reminiscent of Stonehenge, was unchanged throughout, and the 
dim-out at the end of each scene, followed by the varying uses of exits and entrances, really gave 
the illusion of changing locale. Simple in details, the production was carried out as one continuous 
unstressed movement and. made the whole play a straightforward story, which could be easily 
understood and appreciated even by the most juvenile mind. Only tlie Ughting was here and 
there at fault, the storm scene having no sense of brooding doom. 

I hope 1 shall not be thought patronizing if I say drat this offering by an ambitious Repertory 
organization reflected the greatest credit on the actors, the producer, the designer and the English 
theatre as a whole. Philip Morant, a young actor in his thirties, gave a performance aS Lear which 
was something more than a fine effort. Except for small patches it reached definite achievement. 
It was a consistent attempt to build up the character from that of the doting old man to the 
madman, followed by the return to the quiet placidity of the recovered mind. Sometimes it did 
not reach the heights (principally in the storm scene), but the gentle pathos of the line “Let me 
not be mad “ was something to be remembered. His conception and his interpretation were magni- 
ficent. Occasionally his imagination was at fault. Yet it was a Lear well worth the doing and well 
worth the seeing, and Morant is an actor well worth the watching. 

The supporting cast was repertory of a high standard with two outstanding performances. 
WUloughby Gray was a fine villainous Edmund, with a sound command of voice and technique ; 
Ninka Dolega brought integrity and loveliness to Cordelia. Her voice could not, at times, 
conquer the range, though otherwise she has all the gifts of an accomplished actress. 

It may be that I was unfortunate in seeing the production of the Bristol Old Vic Company on 
the second night, when not only was there the usual inevitable reaction, but also it happened that 
there had been a mating in the afternoon. Lear is a long work and it cannot be easy at any time 
to play for what amounts to eight hours at a stretch with only a short pause half-way — to do so 
on top of all excitement of a first night is to ask for superhuman effort. I am prepared to believe 
that, seen under more favourable circumstances, the performance would have given a greater 
elation. • 

William Devlin’s Lear has too settled a framework. Within that framework it is massive, 
impressive, at times anguishing in its overpowering inunensity, but its mould is too firm. From 
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the first line the actor has announced himself, and one knows that never will he step out into the 
unexpected. The result is that the doting father turns into the madman, the madman outbids the 
storm, there is the thunder of the elements in his majesty as he asserts every inch of his kingliness, 
we have spent nearly four hours in the presence of barbaric and primeval passions, expressed with 
a violent and beautiful sense of poetry, and yet the emotional experience has never reached the 
sublime. 

But perhaps ‘never’ is too violent a word. When this Lear is outraged by his two daughters, 
when he feels the storm breaking both on his head and within his mind, then Devlin reaches 
greatness. The brain is still in full command, but there dawns upon it, for the first time, the 
possibility that it may loose its grip, and all the knowledge of a losing battle being fought is 
thronged into die one line, “Let me not be mad”. It is not a cry built upon pathos. It is the 
reasoned plea of a majestic mind. Save in the final scene Devhn does not reach that majesty 
again. ' 

There arc other factors which, one feels, contribute to the lack of elation. The picturc\is over- 
crowded with scenery too circumstantial for so small a stage. Hugh Hunt Ls a master of production. 
He brings deft touches in which one recognizes his original genius. I liked especially the moment 
when Lear, storming at Kent, seizes the royal emblem from his standard bearer to emphasize the 
line, “Hear me, recreant ! On thine allegiance, hear me !” and I liked very much the groupings 
in his first and final scenes. Very clever also was the way Goneril was made to play with Oswald’s 
love. But Hunt will not work within his medium. He demands a setting which will match not 
the playhouse, but the majesty of the play. For this purpose, Guy Shephard, the designer, is his 
man. His work is superb, and it is not his fault that at times it preponderates over the action. 

The other performances — a finely spoken Kent, a glamorous, devihsh Edmund, a likeablt Fool 
who just failed to extract all the possibilities from the part, and the greatest Goneril of our time. 

It is difficult to take one’s eyes from Rosahe Crutchley when she is upon the stage. There is 
a malevolent evil in her every movement; here indeed is the beauteous devil incarnate. To her 
all men arc fools, and she has nothmg but scorn for the old dotard who is her father, but she knows 
how to dissemble in order to gain her ends. There is decision in her simulated languor ; and her 
lank fingers have the beauty of swaying tendrils and the urgency of a beast of prey. The rasp of 
her voice can chill her husband or make the Fool tremble, but she can coo like a dove so that 
Oswald or Edmund melt in her arms. As she sits brooding in her chair, the mind of the onlooker 
trembles at the terrible thoughts which are so evidently racing through her brain. A beautifully 
designed dress by Kathleen Ankers added a finish to an overpowering pertormancc. 

Robert Eddison is certainly the most handsome Edmund that ever trod the stage, and with it 
he is an accompUshed villain. He gauges the part rightly in that he pkys upon the charm which 
it is inevitable the man must have if all the world arc to become his dupes. There is strength 
throughout this performance and notliing craven in his death. 

The fuel restriction and cancelled trains made me miss the opening scenes at Liverpool Play- 
house. I arrived at Regan’s court, to find Kent and Oswald in-tussle. At this point one character 
only has really shot his bolt — Edmund’s chief scenes have passed and it would be unfair to judge 
him by his performance in the rest of the play. Though it is a pity not to have seen the partitioning, 
or the violence of Goneril in the second scene, (here was enough of the real meat of Lear left to 
make the passing of a judgement permissible. 
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FOUR LEARS 


The production was in a formalized setting conforming to the elegance of this pleasant theatre. 
Rostrums, staircases, pillars, were slightly varied in ditferent scenes*, the appropriate use of 
dignified traverse curtains all ensured smoothness of action. The decor liad the same simplicity as 
that of the West Riding, although it lacked the suggestion of adventure which prevailed at 
Huddersfield. 

Much the same could be said of the production. In fairness, however, to the producer, John 
Fernald, it should be stated at once that any lack of boldness was obviously the result of a deter- 
mination to present the play as he conceived it, in a straightforward manner, devoid of frills. The 
supporting cast all had that same air of competence, and if any of them had been inchned to 
break away, I feel that they would have received short shrift from Fernald. 

Abraham Sofacr’s Lear was an individualistic performance, and one could see that Fernald had 
given him his rein, whilst carefully building up the production around him— which, I think, is 
the correct method. This Lear had no point of comparison with its rivals. Where they stormed, 
he was quiet. Where they tore at the agony of the heart, he pleaded only for the moistened eye. 
Where he raved, they had been subdued. 

Initially there seemed much to criticize in this performance. Although, according to die 
reference books, Sofacr is the oldest of the four actors who have this year grappled with Lear, 
I felt at first that he was the least successful m presenting age. Later i realized that dns was 
deliberate. Tins Lear was to be old in body, but youngish in mind, youngish even in voice, so 
that all die great wealth of eloquence which gushes like a fountain from his brain should not 
bear the mark of senility. 'T will do such things”, tJiundcrs Lear, and Sofacr means to have no 
half-nieasurcs abcnit it. He prcxccds to do them. 

The storm scene he played with gusto — dicrc is no other word for it. He attacked and mastered 
the storm. His concentration as he speaks the hne ‘T will talk w^ith this philosopher” was 
a beautiful piece of work. The argument of the spirit is all that matters at that moment, and 
lightning, tempest, thunder, bodily anguish are all immaterial, Throughi3ut this scene the 
raging of the elements w^as only incidental to the raging ol Lear, even though his soul is already 
wandering. Some critics may feel this to be utterly wrong; Sofacr made it seem completely 
right. For the first time 1 felt that 1 understood Shakespeare’s analogy between the tempest 
beating without, and the tempest w^ithin the royal mind. 

His “Every inch a king” came as a tine piece of bravura, for a moment arresting the mental 
decay which had set in at the beginning of the ‘Sweet Marjoram’ scene; and coming only now 
in force, that madness touched the heart tar more than if it had been given full rein in the earlier 
scenes. The modulations of Sofacr’s voice arc well known to our radio listeners, and his final 
“Howl, howl, howl, howl” reached the heights of poetry and of satisfaction. Would it be wrong 
to suggest that some self-satisfaction lurked in Sofaer’s mind; that, from first to last, he knew 
exactly what he wanted to do, and was happily satisfied tliac he had done it ? 

The Repertory cast was, on the whole, of a higher standard than that of the West Riding. 
The Regan of Loma Whitehouse was worth far more tlian a second glance. It did not have 
the vital arresting power of Margaret Leighton’s performance, but it had decisiveness, together 
with an individuahstic and well-regulated note of subdued hysteria, which gave a completeness 
to the character. Anne McGrath gave Cordelia the refreshing qualities of honesty and simpUcity 
(but I am sad that I missed her first scene). Cyril Luckham was a sympathetic Gloucester, though 
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at times he erred a little into sentimentality; whilst in Eric Berry, who played Edgar, wc obviously 
have a young romantic actor of great possibilities. In voice and manner he is a little remiilisccnt 
of Alec dunes, although, as yet, he lacks the same vitality. 

It has become clear to me that Lear is not unactable, but that neither to actor nor onlooker is it 
understandable from one production. My appetite has grown with each performance I have seen. 
Now I would hkc to see a fresh attempt with Gabriel Toyne (West Riding) as producer. For 
decor he should have Guy Shephard, not bringing with him his over-elaborate setting from 
Bristol, but a scmi-barbanc formalized design which this play demands, and which, having seen 
Shephard’s recent work in Tess, I know that he can so well execute. Five of the principal parts 
arc easy to cast. First and foremost, Rosalie Crutchley (Bristol) as Goncril — on consideration 
I tJiink this is the most important performance in all the four productions. Next, Alec Guincss 
(Old Vic) as the Fool and Margaret Leighton (Old Vic) as Regan, though for this pa)rt Loma 
Whitchouse (Liverpool) should be retained as a deputy. Robert Eddison (Bristol) as Edmund 
and Leon Quartermaine (Bristol) as Kent pass unchallenged. I would not complain if the 
producer were to include Cyril Luckliam (Liverpool) or (George Relph (Old Vic) as Gloucester, 
Ninka Dolega (West Rding) or Anne McGrath (Liverpool) as Cordelia, and Eric Berry 
(Liverpool) as Edgar; although I think in all these cases it might still be possible to do better. 

And this leaves us looking for a Lear. Well, all wc need is a man who, in addition to his own 
sense of poetry, will embrace within himself the magnetism and quicksilver brilliance of Olivier, 
the unspoilt honesty of Morant, the four-square solidity of Devlin, the self-assurance of Soficr. 
I do not despair. 
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This season has seen some interesting groups of productions, both of Sliakespcarc’s plays and 
of the Elizabethan or Jacobean drama closely associated with Shakespeare, by several London 
companies. Shakespeare seasons were given by the Old Vic Company, the Advance Players 
Association, and the Regent’s Park Outdoor Theatre, covering between them a fair proportion 
of the plays and reaching out to include contemporary drama such as The Alchemist, Volpone and 
The White DeviL 

A surprising feature of the season has been the coincidence of four performances of Lear. 
Clearly these could best be studied by grouping them together — such an opportunity lor close 
and immediate comparison of various techniques and interpretations rarely arises — and this 
subject has been treated separately by Charles Landstonc, as a single unit (sec pp. 98-102). 
A large part of the Old Vic’s work has, m the same way, been dealt with by Get^rgc liylands 
in a general survey, while a short note on the Advance Players series and on the later Old Vic 
Richard II will be found at the end of this notice. 

ELIZABETHAN DRAMA IN THE WEST END 
revicufcd hy Glorgl Ry lands 

During the war and since, the Old Vic has undergone a complete transtormation. The ideals of 
Miss Bayliss wxtc directed towards the scraighttorwMrd presentatkm of Shakespeare at a reasonable 
cost, the training of young actors, the orchestral rather than the virtuoso performance. These 
ideals have faded. More lias been lost than has been gained and instead of the veterans and tyros 
of the Waterloo Road we have had a company whose work is very showy, somewhat superficial, 
and highly successful. It was inevitable that under the conditions of war the public and the critics 
should become quite undiscriminating. The inherent weaknesses and inequalities of most of the 
productions and the abandonment of the old tradition and of proper standards within certain 
necessary limitations have escaped the notice of eyes blinded by the glamour of a few bright 
particular stars. On the credit side we readily allow that certain individual performances have 
made theatrical history. Sir Laurence Olivier as Richard 111 , as Hotspur, as Justice Shallow: 
Sir Ralph Richardson as Falstaff; Alec Chiiness as Lear’s Fool. For these creations much may be 
forgiven. We are grateful for Peer Clytit and for Oediptis I yraunus', and it was right that the 
Old Vic should make a shot, however misdirected, at one (^f Jonson’s comic masterpieces. But 
when generous praise has been given where it is due, the fact remains that httlc justice has been 
done to Shakespeare and that the Governors of the Old Vic have 'a crisis to face. They may 
replace the stars who arc shooting to distant spheres with others no less shining but what is 
needed is a firmament for them to sail in. " 

Messrs H. M. Tenncnt, under the auspices of the Arts Council, have also popularized Shakespeare 
in the West End and have had their own galaxy of stars and have been no less lavish in their 
dressing and designing. On the whole they have commanded better team-work and have been 
less inclined to sacrifice the play to the parts. With these must be named an effort perhaps more 
gallant than anything to the Old Vic’s credit in this kind — Webster’s White Devil with Robert 
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Helpmann as Flamineo. But when we attempt a cool and clear-headed estimate of all that the 
last five years or so have given us, we find that the EUzabethan productions suffer from the same 
fundamental and fatal defect. Producers and players have no feeling for style and no ear for 
blank verse. It was impossible to detect any difference between verse and prose in The White 
Devil or indeed to realize that Webster wrote metrically at all. Antony and Cleopatra was deUvered 
evenly and rapidly as Julius Caesar should be dchvered; but styUstically the two Roman tragedies 
are poles apart. Two or three minor examples will indicate the carelessness with which the 
professional stage studies Shakespeare’s text. When Lear in the storm says “You houseless 
poverty. . it is the beginning of the prayer which he is to utter in full a moment later — 
“Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are”: it is not a vague aside, Brachiano’s words, 
“Quite lost, Flamineo !” as he gazes entranced upon the dazzling Vittoria must not be dropped 
with casual indifference and telescoped into the sentence which follows. No habit is mjore per- 
nicious than the modem practice m verse-speaking of ‘jumping the points’, of accelerating at 
the full stop and leaping the line-endings on the supposition that such hcence counterfeitsmatural 
speech. A more grave disregard of Shakespeare’s intention in the handling of words and move- 
ment was exemplified in Laurence Ohvier’s deUvery of die speech in which Lear curses Gdneril’s 
unborn child. This is a formal invocation, as the pattern of the first line shows. The speech is 
built up line upon line except w^hcrc the suspension of Nature’s purpose is pointed by a half-line; 
monosyllables are set against trochaic dissyllables, the native and Latin elements are blended, the 
pace is measured until the outburst and rehef of the final cry, “Away ! Away Goneril in the 
Olivier production was fixed in a central chair while the King circled aimlessly about her. 

“Comparatively few of Shakespeare’s admirers arc at all coiLscious that they are listening to 
music as they hear his phrases turn and his lines fall so fascinatingly and memorably.” So wrote 
Bernard Shaw fifty years ago; and in his review^s of the Irving-Tcrry and other Shakespeare 
productions he takes as his text “the Shakespearian music”, remarking that the players and 
playgoers of the time are as deaf as adders. They are so still. Shaw praised Miss Rehan for “her 
beauty of tone, grace of measure, delicacy of articulation, all the technical qualities of verse 
music, along with the rich fcchng and fine intelligence without w^hich diesc technical qualities 
would soon become monotonous”. Of the part of Othello he wrote: “Tested by the brain it is 
ridiculous; tested by the car it is sublime. The words do not convey ideas; they are streaming 
ensigns and tossing branches to make the tempest of passion visible.” And elsewhere: “For the 
most part one has to hsten to the music of Shakespeare — in which music, I repeat, the whole 
worth and charm of these early plays hes — as one might listen to a symphony of Beethoven’s 
with all the parts played on the bones, tlie'big drum and the Jew’s harp.” His words fell unheeded. 
One can only hope diat the pupils of the new Old Vic School have engraved above the portals 
of their class-room the words of Paul Valery: “L’oreille parle”. 

The rhetoric of Ben Jonson makes demands upon the speaker no less exacting than the poetry 
of Shakespeare, but of a rather different kind. The Old Vic Company ignored or evaded them by 
turning comedy in tlie grand style into knock-about farce. The language was frankly treated as 
gibberish and a good time was had by all. Despite the ingenious and effective doll’s house setting 
the play would not translate from the age of Ben to that of Samuel Johnson, from Elizabethan to 
Hogarth’s London. Sir Epicure Mammon is an Elizabethan obsessed with Renaissance Italy — 
with the hterature and art no less than with the sensual delights. Ananias is a true Puritan, not 
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a burlesque. Pertinax is the Elizabethan idea of a Spanish Grandee. Face is not a guardsman but 
a ‘gentleman’s gentleman’. Although Ralph Richardson’s stature is too great for the role, we 
could at least hear and understand what he said and Alec Guiness as Abel Drugger did much to 
redeem a sad travesty. 

Wc will pass over briefly other grave defects in these productions. Soloists camiot carry off 
Elizabethan plays. Edgar in King Lear, the King in 2 Henry IV, Enobarbus in Antony and 
Cleopatra — these arc the corner-stones ; and only Anthony Quaylc in the last of the three did 
something to steady the play, althougli he played Enobarbus as a Brigade Major rather than 
a Sergeant Major. The setting of Antony and Cleopatra was so pretentious and uncomfortable 
that the tragedy never had a chance, from tlie great processional opening which was muddled 
away to nothing until the hauling up of the hero with pulleys and a fishing-net on to the platform 
surmounting what appeared to be an .lir-raid shelter or an elevator witli sUding doors. The stage 
was so cluttered with permanent solids tliat the essential contrast of the juxtaposed scenes in Rome 
and Alexandria was quite lost. In King Lear and Richard II the settings were only a httle less 
disastrous, but in The White Devil scenery, costume and lighting combined in a rich, strange, 
imaginative picture which suited the play and the players admirably. 

That these lavish productions have revealed much talent no one will deny. There have been 
memorable and creative moments, flashes of insight into character and a few illuminating per- 
formances. They have succeeded witli the public far beyond their deserts. For their vitahty was 
largely spurious. The life ol an Elizabethan play — a fortiori of a Shakespeare play — springs from 
the poetry; that is, from the lyrical, the rhetorical and the dramatic writing; the tropes and 
imagery, the counterpointing of syntax and scansion, the variations in tempo, the crescendos 
and climaxes, the quiet close and the dying tail. U a prcxlucer has at lus command a histrionic 
personality as vigorcms and nugneiic as tliat ol Laurence Olivier or a vocal instrument as framed 
as that ol Edith Evans, and has not poetry, it profiteth him noilung. The play is as sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal. Tlie Elizabethan and Jacobean writer was, as often as not, a musician, and 
their public were trained listeners. I'liey possessed what T. S. Ehot has called in a pregnant 
passage “the auditory imagination”. We have lost that instinct and we must look to the B.B.C. 
to recreate it. The Third Programme is believed to be raising our standard of musical appreciation, 
but wc have as yet no car for verbal music and we care nothing that Shakespeare is habitually 
spoken out of time and out of tune. Here, then, is another opportunity, an imperative duty, 
confronting the British Broadcasting Corporation. 


SOME OTHER LONDON PRODUCTIONS 
revieu’ed by Una Ellis-Ff.rmor 

The Advance Players’ season of productions by Donald Wolfit included As You Like It, Hamlet, 
Lear, The Merchant of V\micc, Othello, Twelfth Night 2,nd Volpone, Characteristic of these produc- 
tions was the rapid and easy transition from scene to scene, the smoothness of tlie changes 
achieved by the free use of permanent or semi-permanent sets and of small conversation scenes 
played before the curtains. This was perhaps specially noticeable in the Hamlet and the Lear, 
plays*in which hitches in transition often mar the production. The styhzcd settings of Twelfth 
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Night and As You Like It (with the use of reversible sets) offered the corresponding point of 
interest in the comedies and helped to make plausible certain crucial passages such as the con- 
fusion of Viola and Sebastian. The general impression from tliis series of plays was that their 
merit lay in effectiveness of setting, in the care and attention given to the mechanics of production 
and in the resulting gain in tempo and unification. But in the acting there was too often a tendency 
CO over-emphasis; in the tragedies (particularly, perhaps, in Hamlet) towards melodrama, to 
overweighting and underlining of points; in the comedies towards a corresponding broadening 
or over-pointing tliat turned to farce. 

One production from the Old Vic season, Ralph liicliardson s King Richard //, fell too late 
for inclusion in the general survey. There was something noteworthy in certain aspects of this 
performance, the symbohe setting and the corresponding use of decor^ costume and lighting, 
tlie rendering offered by the production, and sometimes tlic acting itself. There was ^esthetic 
economy, as well as symbolic significance, in the use of the central pillar framework with the 
adjustable combinations of curtains; costume, hghting and grouping achieved simultaneously 
beauty and emphasis. 

Alee Guincss gave a reading of the character of Richard which will not easily be forgotten; 
intelligent, restrained, penetrating; a rendering which allowed him wider range than might be 
expected and those variations of mood and fantasy without which the character of Richard 
cannot be intelligibly presented. Harry Andrew's as Bolingbrokc and Richardson himself as 
Gaunt were in harmony with the whole effect, and Sir Lewis Casson s Duke of York was, as 
was to be expected, a httle masterpiece in its kind. 

But a disquieting feature in much modern production is a tendency to revert to die emphasis 
upon setting which characterized some of the work of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. Oncc-famous sets of Reinhardt and Tree and a long hue of their descendants represent 
a theatre in which elaboration of realism or fantasy in decor and hghting overwhelmed the play, 
distracting audiences, critics, actors and producers from bare and fundamental necessities: the 
play^s coherence of thought and action, profundity and subtlety of character and articulate 
verse-music. This was followed by a movement (in France, Sweden, America and elsewhere) 
towards simplification and economy, a spareness of effect which, used with discrimination and 
imagination, threw the emphasis back again upon tlic playwright’s words and laid upon producer 
and actor the responsibihty for its rendering in terms of action and speech. 

It is perhaps too much to say that we, to-day, are throwing away these hard-won gains and the 
astringent discipline they give to audicncf, critic and theatre-artist alike, but the frequency with 
which we are led to dwell primarily upon beauty or significance of setting or lighting is sympto- 
matic of a trend which may re-establish habits from which we had painfully fought ourselves 
clear. 



STRATFORD PRODUCTIONS 

reviewed by H. S. Bennett and George Rylands 


The new regime at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, inaugurated by the Executive Council 
of the Governors of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre under the chairmanship of Lieut. -Col. 
Fordham Flower, and directed by Sir Barry Jackson, has two seasons to its credit, so that one 
can distinguish the mam changes in policy and attempt an estimate of what has been achieved. 
The most significant innovation has been the employment of a diversity of producers. Sir Barry 
has thrown his net wide — from Norwich to Yale, the old hand and the new, actor and academic, 
age and youth, ingenious experiment and sturdy tradition. This has been a great stimulus to all 
members of the company, and a valuable education hardly to be gamed clsewlicrc. At tlic same 
time the mediod has its drawbacks. The players are constantly being called on to respond to 
a new producer and to accommodate tliemselves to very different views. This prevents stagna- 
tion, but is a severe tax on players who are asked to present a full series of plays encli week as 
well as to rehearse the fortlicoming productions. 

The next notable change m policy is revealed m the lavish and sometimes extravagant expendi- 
ture on scenery and costume. While there have been sonic comparatively simple settings, such 
as that of Otis Riggs for Measure for Measure, or that of Sir Barry Jackson for Pericles, others have 
been more ambitious and less successful. Take, for example, the elaborate sets designed by Hal 
Burton for Richard IL These undoubtedly pleased the eye, but at times necessitated groupings and 
movements which lacked significance, or even militated against the realization of Shakespcar(‘\s 
ideas. The Deposition scene, which is the heart of the play, had none of the formal beauty of 
grouping and utterance which were clearly intended. Richard was too restless, and certainly the 
throne of contention should be set in the middle of the stage, as indeed must Richard be in the 
prison scene for the complicated soliloquy which expresses the Hamlet clement in him — an 
element that Robert Harris or Walter Hudd failed, or perhaps did not desire, to convey. It must 
be freely admitted, however, that in general much taste and thought have been devoted to 
grouping, lighting and pictorial effect, so that a number of dehghtful scenes linger in the memory — 
the ever-changing, ever-enchanting Watteau-like effects of the groupings in Peter Brook’s Love's 
Labour's Lost, or the ballet-like entrance of the Prince of Morocco and his train in Michael 
Benthall’s The Merchant of Venice. The influence of the ballet was constantly felt in the produc- 
tions, often endowing them with grace and with vivid rhythmical movement. It may be said 
that we have seen a number of Shakespeare’s plays in these two years beautifully illustrated at 
Stratford. 

Producers and designers then have much for which to thank Sir Barry; he has given them every 
chance and in return they have ‘done him proud*. But what of the players and the plays? Has 
the cart preceded the horse? The players, according to general opinion, have found it hard to 
stand up to their settings, trappings and costumes. They have also had to battle with the uncertain 
acoustics of the Memorial Theatre, with its wide open spaces beyond the wings wliich absorb 
their speech, and a great gulf yawning between stage and stalls when the apron is not in use. 
Despite these difficulties, the general standard of performance has been commendable and even, 
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for although there has been a tendency to indulge in too much animation for its own sake, at times 
to the detriment of the words, the players move well and are technically accomplished. What is 
lacking is power and personaUty. Wc have had grace and gaiety, but little that was passionate 
and profound — more sweetness than strength. Even in comedy, drama should not be turned to 
favour and to prettiness; in more serious plays such treatment, however brilliant in invention, is 
disastrous. 

The company has been led for two seasons by Robert Harris, a mature and experienced actor 
who has been seen more in serious contemporary drama than in the costume play. He is thoughtful 
and sensitive, with dignity and control of movement and gesture, lucid in diction, at case in 
poetry although uncertain in rhetoric. In these productions his performances lacked spontaneity, 
warmtli and personal magnetism, so that he failed to unify those plays in which he was the 
central figure or focussing point. Paul Scofield, as Harris’s second, won golden opinions in his 
first season as Armado, Malcolm, Lucio and Henry V. He has not had such good opportunities 
this season, but his creations of Pericles, of Mcrcutio and of Sir Andrew Aguecheek were\full of 
interest and understanding. He is a gifted actor, with a more immediately compelhng perscMialiry 
than anyone else at Stratford at present. But he is sometimes tempted to rejoice in the possibilities 
of his vocal resources, and the frequent echoes of Olivier’s idiosyncracies m his intonations are 
tiresome. It is to be hoped that he will not be misled by the public into catcliing at an easy 
reputation througli exploiting his surface abilities and indulging in mannerisms. 

Shakespeare’s women are not easy to cast for repertory purposes and the Director has not yet 
solved this problem completely. Valerie Taylor’s Imogen was memorable for its intelligence and 
truth, and her Princess of France in Love's Labour's Lost was highly stylized and suited Peter 
Brook’s stylized production. This season Beatrix Lehmann has taken such important parts as 
those of the Nurse, Portia and Viola. As Viola, she divided her audience into strongly opposed 
camps. We succumbed at once to the intelligent playing of the part which followed Shakespeare’s 
meaning so admirably. At the same time it was clear that the pecuUar quality of her voice, with 
its unusual intonations, was as unpleasing to some as it was acceptable to us. But as Viola, and 
even more as Portia, die quahty of finish, the perfection of movement, the abihty to suggest so 
much were everywhere present, and not to be gainsaid. Lastly, the second season witnessed the 
efflorescence of Daphne Slater — a young actress of promise, not yet ripe for the greatest moments 
(witness her Juhet), but already capable of conveying the virginal charm of Marina and Miranda. 
Her delightfully fresh rendering of OUvia as an emotionally adolescent girl revealed a more 
interesting and individual talent. 

To see a Shakespeare play for the first time is a rare excitement, and if few have read Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre, even fewer can have had the chance of seeing it played. Nugent Monck jettisoned 
the first act which treats oPthc incest of Antiochus, and showed himself a confectioner with 
a light hand for pastry— which is what the play requires. With Pericles we enter the world of the 
final period, of shipwrecks and cruel stepmothers and bandits and lost princesses, of sounds and 
sweet airs, delicate cadences and verbal melody. More than this it brings us with a new imaginative 
vision to the three more famiUar romances with which Shakespeare catered for the sophisticated 
Blackfriars audience, while at the same time returning to his first love, poetry. Paul Scofield 
as the Prince Charming was a little too elegant and^'picene. The great anagnorisis of the fifth act 
missed its emotional effect as the climax of a fairy tale through being too measured and deliberate 
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in tempo and elocution. Daphne Slater was charming and genuine as Marina and John Blatchley 
as Boult stamped the brothel scenes as Shakespeare at his most characteristic. Gower’s hobbling 
archaisms were solved by the singing of Dudley Jones, one of the most accomphshed actors in 
the company. He is a true Shakespearian and has the root of the matter in him. Nullum quou 
tetigit non ornavit. 

After seeing this production, The Tempest was a- disappointment. Originally produced by 
Eric Crozicr last year, it was re-produced by Norman Wright, using the same decor and costumes. 
Here he was unlucky, for nothing he could do could alter the gloomy setting, and for the most 
part the play resolutely refused to come to life. Can Prospero ever succeed in gauiing our 
affections? Certainly Robert Harris’s Prospero could not do so, and one wearied of irritable, 
school-mastcrish scries of outbursts and declamations which did nothing to prepare for the mercy 
and mansuctude pf the final scenes. The most successful moments of the production were when 
Caliban (well played by John Blatchley) and Tnnculo (Douglas Scale) came into collision. 

It was wise policy to brigade these two late plays with the two earlier masterpieces of comedy. 
The Merchant of Venice and Tu>elfth Night. By tins means something of the gams and losses of 
Shakespeare’s art occasioned by the passage of years could be estimated in terms of the theatre. 
No greater praise can be given to Michael Bentliall’s production of The Merchant of I enice than 
to say that, despite our too great familiarity with die play, after the first few minutes of the 
exposition, which were unnecessarily fidgety, it ran easily, and even excitingly on its well-known 
course. Benthairs inventive fancy played about every incident, generally effectively, with 
humour and with dramatic point that was most refreshing. He w^as greatly helped by the simple 
but adequate set designed by Sophie Fedorovitch, who was also responsible for the costumes, 
which made a gay show against the unrelieved background. Benthall’s production treated 
Shylock as an unsympathetic figure throughout, and never allowed him to steal the interest 
from die rest of the play. Despite this, the authoritative playing of John Ruddock was most 
convincing. Since so much emphasis was placed on the love theme, it was a pleasure to watch 
a Bassanio (Laurence Payne) and a Gratiano (Myles Eason) both played as gentlemen and not 
as raffish tailor’s dummies. Portia is a great Renaissance lady and would not have been won by 
a lucky nincompoop. Beatrix Lehmann’s Portia had that quality of style that denotes the artist. 
Her movements, gestures, and still more, the nuances of her inflections pointed the comedy 
dehghtfully and never failed to express the underlying seriousness of the play. 

Shakespeare’s other comedy of this period, Twelfth Nighty produced by Walter Hudd, failed 
to reach the same level as The Merchant of Venice, largely because the producer would not let the 
play speak fof itself, but obscured much of its poetry and meaning by overtaxing it with tiresome 
and frivolous ‘business’. The whole key of the play is set by Orsino’s opening lines: “If music 
be the food of love, play on” — but Hudd preferred to open with Viola’s arrival on the coast 
of Illyria, and then to tum to Orsino’s soliloquy, which was spoken in a brisk manner with 
a pause or two for musical diversion. After that, there was little enough Ifft of Shakespeare’s 
sentimental duke. 

The more serious plays, Richard II and Romeo and Juliet, occasioned most disappointment. 
Those who came to Stratford for spectacle only had spectacle in full measure; those who came 
for Shakespeare’s early poetry at its finest went away unsatisfied. Some reasons wffiy this was so 
in Richard II have already been suggested. After his success with Love's Labour's Lost last year, 
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Peter Brook’s production of Romeo and Juliet was eagerly awaited. Unfortunately, while he 
displayed great vigour and inventiveness, he did not show sufficient respect for the play as 
Shakespeare wrote it. His ability to make good use of the full stage, to keep a significant and 
highly coloured picture always before the audience, to make the Capulet-Montague feud always 
exciting was a joy to watch. Surely no more thrilling or dramatically inevitable sword combat 
has ever been seen in a performance of the play. Peter Brook’s talents are so great that one is the 
more irritated by his wilfiilncss. In a play built so completely on the headlong rush of events it is 
preposterous that the performance should last for three hours and thirteen minutes (including three 
intervals), and that with cuts of more than 300 lines. It is arrogant to cut the entire scene between 
Juliet and Friar Lawrence (iv, i) for the sake of a huge piece of stage carpentry, however 
effectively that structure may be used in the preceding and succeeding scenes. In comparison with 
these major presumptions, it was only txcentnc to play Peter as a blackamoor, to fiU the piazza 
at Verona with exotic citizens, to alter the lines of the Prince for a spectacular entrance and to 
cut the last 140 lines of the play. ^ 

Romeo and Juliet is one of the best cast of the senes. Paul Scofield’s magnetic Mercutio and 
Myles Eason’s superbly feline Tybalt were outstanding. John Ruddock’s Friar Lawrence >vas 
beautifully keyed into the headlong violence of the young people of Verona. Beatrix Lehmann’s 
Nurse was a striking performance,. sufficiently vulgar and sentimental to provide a proper back- 
ground for Juliet witliout stealing her scenes. Lawrence Payne’s Romeo was virile, even violent, 
but it lacked variety and subtlety. He was notably better in liis scenes with Mercutio and Benvolio 
than in those with Juliet. Daphne Slater’s Juliet was young and fresh, and she was successful in 
conveying the pathos of tlic role, but she has not yet the resources for the highest moments, and 
her big scenes lacked variety. 

To sum up, there has been much throwing about of brains and a generous expenditure of 
money. But the producers have been too anxious to display their virtuosity and to suppose that 
the farmliar in Shakespeare must at all costs and even beyond recognition be made new. May we 
hope in the future for less illustration, more illumination? 

Timon of Athens. Sir Barry Jackson and the Birmingham Repertory Theatre Company were 
generous enough to stage a private performance of Timon of Athens in the Conference Hall for the 
education and entertainment of the delegates to the 1947 Shakespeare Conference. The handicaps 
WTre great — Mediterranean heat, baffling acoustics and a complicated and inconvenient stage. 
Producer and actors, however, adapted themselves to the physical conditions with extreme skill 
and ingenuity, turning the upper level and inner-stage to Elizabethan account and timing their 
movements on the two long curving staircases with accuracy. Grouping and lighting were 
simple and effective and, as often before, one felt Shakespeare’s independence of the painted 
scene. 

The fatal flaw iii pinion of Athens is the disparity between the first and second movements. The 
first is a social drama, almost as complete in itself as the first three acts of Julius Caesar, and it 
gains enormously from performance, and particularly from performance in modern dr^s. 
Shakespeare’s mastery of minor character and of the give and take of dialogue is clearly shown. 
But this movement, which is essentially a tragi-comedy of manners, has as its sequel a rhetorical 
indictment of man as a social animal in which Shakespearian idiom and versification are strained 
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to breaking-point and the result is closet drama ranking at its best moments with the Prometheus 
of Aeschylus or Shelley. The second movement is clearly an unfinished draft — the molten metal 
out of which Shakespeare was to strike lasting coin for the heath scenes in King Lear. But Lear 
is not a megaphone; he has with him the Fool ajid Edgar and Gloucester; from his madness and 
from his relations with them pity springs to stride the blast. In Acts iv and v of Tirnon pity is 
shouted down by wrath. 

John Phillips played Timon under the direction of Willard Stoker. He is an actor of authority 
who did as much as could be done to unite the two Tiinons. Phillips’s voice has great range and 
flexibility and in the magnificent tirades he revealed a power of acceleration, of changing gear, 
of taking a hairpin bend, worthy of a champion motor-cyclist in a crc>ss-country trial. As Timon 
the First his speed and case brought out the modernity or timclcssncss of the play, but in the 
second part Ins virtuosity was a handicap, conceahng argument and dissipating passion. He 
neither moved nor persuaded, althougli his w'onderful energy kept the play going and sometimes 
made the audience forget that they could hear very httlc of wdiat was said and understand even 
less. The part of Apemantus is difficult. The Ehzabethans found tlie deformed body and the 
warped mind more comical than we do, but Shakespeare, who had succeeded with Thersites, 
failed with Apemantus. The character was portrayed on this occasion as an out-at-elbows 
Bohemian of the Aldt_^us Huxley period — a discharged reporter, insolvent artist or ham actor. 
Although such a self-styled critic of society is usually a vain and morbid egoist, Roy Malcolm 
exploited his opportunities with too evident a relish and his highly professional impersonation 
was embarrassing and painful. Alan MacNaughton, as the just steward, struck the note of pity 
which was sorely needed, and he was in many ways the most genuine of the players. His per- 
formance was memorable. 
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As has been noted above, no attempt is made by Shakespeare Survey to provide either a complete 
bibliography of recent writings on Shakespeare or a catalogue of his plays in production. In the following 
pages selection has been made — chiefly from the reports oj our correspondents — with the object of pre* 
senting a general picture of the Shakespearian scene and of stressing what appear to be the most interesting 
and noteworthy trends. 


Audiences in Great Britain have had an opportumty of 
seeing numerous Shakespearian dramas presented on the 
boards, and it is encouraging to observe how widely 
spread these performances have been — thanks largely to 
the Arts Council’s sponsorship of local repertory and 
touring companies. Not only have many among the 
better-known plays thus been brought before audiences 
outside of London: these audiences have on occasion had 
the privilege of witnessing performances ol works rarely 
given on the stage. Although it is impossible to review 
all of these productions, some indication ol their scope is 
given elsewhere in this volume. The one fact that England 
has had four presentations of Kiri^ Lear may be taken as 
a symbol of recent activities in tins direction. 

If the theatrical record here is encouraging, a iish of 
disappointment must be felt when Shakespeare’s fortunes 
in other parts of the English-speaking world .ire brought 
under review. Perhaps no surprise need be experienced 
when we note the rarity of his appear:incc on the stage in 
the rest of the Commonwealth, since we fully appreciate 
with what peculiar diBicultics theatrical endeavour m 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa has 
to contend. Although interest in Shakespeare is strong in 
all these countries, the paucity of professional compaiues 
offers but few chances for more chan occasional per- 
formances of the plays. Indeed, the only production of 
this kind that has been reported by our correspondents is 
that of Hamlet — and tint was an Afrikaans version by 
L. I, Coertze, given at Johannesburg by the African 
Consolidated Theatres in May 1947. 

* Henry VII V on Broadway 

Knowledge and appreciation of Shakespeare has been 
nobl^ enriched durmg*rccent years by the devoted and 
inspired efforts of many scholars m die Umted States of 
America, and it might have been expeaed that these 
efforts would have been accompamed there by an cquaUy 
imposing array of professional productions. Unfortu- 
nately, however, although there have been numerous 
interesnng amateur performances, Shakespeare’s recent 


fate on the commercial boards ha.s not been a very 
happy one. 

Miss Rosamond Gilder observes that the appearance of 
but one new production of Shakespeare on Bmlidway 
during the season iy46”7 marks "an all-titnc and 

th.it this “is the inevirablc result of the law ot diminishing 
returns as applied ro actors competent in the field of the 
classic repertoire”. "Since the United States”, she 
remarks, “has today no professional stock companies 
where young actors might get rhcir basic rrauung m the 
clas.sics, and since fewer and fewTr of oiir leading players 
care to risk the challenge ot the great Shakespearian roles, 
the New York public is being deprived ot the pleasures 
and excitements that Shakespeare offers. 

“The opening of the first season ot the American 
Repertory Theatre (a new organization headed by Eva 
Le Galliemic, Margaret Webster and Cher>'l Crawford) 
with an elaborate production ot Henry I 7 f/ was therefore 
hailed with great enthusiasm. It was hoped that this 
would prove to be the first step in the establishment of 
that much-needed permanent theatre. The tact that a 
play not seen m New York in thi.s century used as an 
opening guy seemed most hopeful . Indeed the produc- 
tion itself was a fine one. Designed by David Ffolkcs 
and directed by Margaret Webster it had rhe benefit of 
the skills of two artists trained in the English theatre. 
Mr Ffolkes’s setting and his costumes as well were a 
delight in themselves, vividly coloured, rich and bold. 
Margaret Webster introduced a pageant of Anne 
Bolcyn’s coronation; a scrccn-which depicted the solid 
walls of Westminster Abbey became transparent and the 
Queen with her attendants appeared on an inner stage 
m all their glory, going through the Coronation 
Ceremony step by step as the description unrolls. 

“ By devices such as this, and by eliminating much of 
the plottmg £Uid counterplotting Miss Webster pre- 
sented a vivid and smooth-running production full of 
colour and pageantry with the great scenes so dear to 
Shakirspearian actors — the trial scene and the scene of 
the fall of Wolscy— as the high points of an evening 
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more addressed to the eye than the heart. Miss Lc 
Gallicnne played the Queen with considerable effect, 
and Walter Hampden was a Lord Cardinal m the 
honourable tradition. But the performance reached no 
memorable heights and failed to arouse more than re- 
spectful interest. It was played through the wmter as 
part of a repertory which included Shaw, Barrie and 
Ibsen. At the end of the season the American Repertory 
Theatre found it necessary^ to suspend activities for the 
time being, and those who hoped for a classic theatre 
which would brmg Shakespeare's plays in living form to 
young playgocn in New York were again disappointed. 

“The most active proponent of Shakespeare in 
America during the past season was Maurice Evans 
who toured his so-called G.l. Hamlet through the country 
with enormous success. Maurice Evans, then a major in 
the American Army, had played Hamlet in a cut version 
to the troops in Hawaii during the war. He then gave 
the play, re-costunicd and re-set, in New York in 1945-6 
and during the following year 1946-7 took it on a 
gigantic swing across the country. It ls authoritatively 
reported that he grossed one million dollars in the two 
seasons he played this, his third production of Hamlet in 
America. The fact that he entirely omitted the grave- 
yard scene and took oclicr liberties with the text was 
received quite calmly by all but a very few critics and 
theatre-goers. Maurice Evaas, being an Englishman and 
trained in tlie English theatre, can read verse agreeably. 
He gives an uncomplex if umnspired uircrprctation of 
the part which has proved higlily acceptable to audiences 
that have all too little opportunity to see Hamlet at all. 
ILs success as an interpreter of Shakespeare to the 
Anienc.m people is unquestionable. He follows in the 
tradition of Sothem, Mantel! and Hampden, and has 
become a popular star on Broadway and in the country 
at large.” 

A Shakespeare Festival in Poland 

When we turn to Europe, the picture becomes 
strangely variegated: fervent interest and endeavour in 
some areas contrasts markedly with apathy in others. 

For many countries, of course, the resumption of 
unrestricted theatrical activities and of academic studies 
has had to be carried out amid travail and occasionally in 
face of almost unbelievable obstacles, both physical and 
spiritual. N azi occupation meant for many lands a violent 
ciisintegration of cultural life and it left behind it a vase 
tract of material descruaion. 

Perhaps the record of Poland may be taken here fint, 
both because that country suffered a peculiarly cruel fate 
during the war and because its endeavours to achieve 


cultural recovery are so closely associated with interest 
m Shakespeare. 

Duruig the long nightmare of German domination 
Poland's theatres and universities suffered almost in- 
credible losses. The leaders of cultural life were deci- 
mated: even the most elementary needs were rendered 
unavailable to those who had been left. “ For five years”, 
writes Professor Borowy, “no new books of a serious 
character were allowed to appear in Poland; large 
numbers of books were destroyed or turned into pulp. . . . 
In 1945* former actors, producers and stage-designers — 
those whose hves had been spared — returned to the old 
theatre premises — those that had escaped destruction. 
Yet even in the best preserved buildings all interior 
installations, scenery, costumes, stage-properties and 
libraries were missmg.” 

With courage and vigour, however, a new start in the 
theatre was made, and it is significant that this new start 
has a.ssociatcd itself largely with a revived enthusiasm for 
Shakcspc.irc. Hardly anything could serve to demon- 
strate more clearly iiis power and enduring inspiration 
than the firt that, aimd the rums that were the bright 
city of Warsaw, the Ministry of Fine Arcs orgamzed, in 
the summer of 1947, a great ‘Konkurs Szckspirowski’ — 
a Shakespeare Festival in which rwcrity-tliree Polish 
theatres participated, with performances of Much Ado, 
Tioclfth /I5 Yen Like It, The Merry Wives, The 

Winter\< Tale, A Mtdsumiuer-Nii^ht's Dream, The Tempest, 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Hamlet and Othello, 

Along with this, noteworthy is anothcr fact — ^the very 
considerable space devoted to Shakespeare in Poland's 
new, and excellently edited, theatrical magazine, Teatr 
miesi^eznik. To this journal Micezyslaw Rulikowski con- 
tributes an informative survey of Shakespeare on the 
Polish stage (“Szekspir na ziemiach poLskich”), Wiktor 
Hahn surveys the Shakespearian influence m Polish 
dramatic literature (“ Wplyw Szekspira na polsk^ litera- 
ture dramaryezn^”) and also discusses an early produc- 
tion of Hamlet at Lwow in 1797 (" Prapremicra ‘Hamleta* 
we Lwowie w r. 1797”); Timon of Athens is analysed by 
Ludwik Morstm, Boleslawa Hajdukowicz stresses the 
importance of Shakespeare for our times (“ Szckspir a 
widownia wsp6Iczcsiia”), while many shorter notices 
refer to various aspects of the dramatist's work. 

Particular attention, moreover is being paid in these 
years of revival to the question of translation. The publi- 
cation of Professor Tamawski's new version of all the 
plays has. it is true, been delayed by printing problems, 
but active plans arc bemg made not only for the appear- 
ance of this work but also for the preparing of still further 
renderings of the most famous dramas. 
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Shakespeare in the U.S.S.R, and Eastern Europe 

So far as the U.S.S.R. is concerned, there is no need 
here to cover again the ground so effectively dealt with 
by Mikhail M. Morozov in his recently published book- 
let, Shakespeare on the Soi'ict Sta^e, issued by Soviet News 
in 1947 with an introduction by J. Dover Wilson. 
Russia’s extraordinary interest in the plays is amply 
revealed here, and Morozov rightly emphasizes the very 
great important e of the new translations now being made 
by that very distinguished poet, Boris Pasternak. It would 
have been a delight to have discussed more fully the 
Soviet achievements in this realm, but no useful purpose 
would be served by repeating here what has been ac- 
complished so well in Morozov’s study. Sufficient is it to 
underline the fact that since 1939 the U.S S.R. has had its 
own annual Shakespeare Conference, at the last mcctmg 
of which Boris Pasternak read from his recently com- 
pleted rendering of Henry IV, and that hardly any other 
dramatist than Shakespeare has proved so popular on the 
boards of Russia’s hundreds of theatres. 

In another Slavorut country, Bulgaria, the picture i.s 
not quite so rich in colour, although here too officially 
sponsored activities have been devoted to Shakespeare’s 
honour. In 1946 the Ministry of Information and Arts 
inspired a belated celebration, held at the National 
Theatre, on the occasion of his three hundred and 
thirtieth aiunversary. On this Marco Mincoff sends an 
interesting note: 

"The programme consisted of selected scenes and 
monologues from his plays, speeches, and music — Eliza- 
bethan settings of his songs, anas ba.scd on his plays and 
orchestral pieces siinilai ly based on his works. Kissimov’s 
very theatrical and ranting delivery of the monologue 
from Richard III, which brought the house down, while 
It left one despairing of the audience’s critical insight, 
also left one wuh the uncomfortable feeling that that was 
probably how it was meant to be spoken and that it was 
much nearer Burbage’s interpretauon than anything one 
would hear m Western Europe.” ^ 

As yet no complete translation of Shakespeare exists in 
Bulgarian, but Lyubomir Ognyanov, whose version of 
The Two Gentlemen is being used by the National Theatre 
in a forthcoming produaion, i.s actively engaged in 
bringing to a conclusion a rendering of all the comedies. 
Mincoff 's Macbeth, which will be closer to the original 
than any of the cxistmg six versions, is due to appear 
towards the close of the year 1947. “The greatest diffi- 
culty”, he comments,” is to adapt Shakespeare’s sovereign 
freedom of style to a language that has formed itself on 
the French ideal of academic correcnicss.” In 1946 
appeared this author’s biographical and critical study of 


Shakespeare’s life and works — the first volume of its 
kind in Bulgarian. 

From France to Austria 

Owing to unforeseen circumstances no report has been 
received from our French correspondent, and as a con- 
sequence only one or two matters of mtercst may be 
recorded. Two important translations have appeared m 
the course of the year — Andr^ Gidc’s long awaited 
Hamlet and J. Lavelle’s Henry V. Like his Antoine et 
CA 6 opdtre, Gide’s Hamlet is unquestionably a brilliant 
piece of work in which the great writer’s pure and hmpid 
prose is turned to the best account in rendering with 
meticulous exactitude the text of Shakespeare. Ui^fortu- 
nately, however, Gidc is not a poet, and his version, fine 
though it is, becomes something strangely diffcrcntVrf^ni 
the play as we know it. Instead of an often puzHmg 
atmosphere, wrapped in Elsinore’s fogs, the actors art set 
III a clear air, illuminated by a light that is hard and 
metallic. Lavclle’s Henry V is a scholarly, conscientious 
piece of work, designed to aid students in their study of 
the drama and us value is mcrcascd by the translator’s 
sound and elaborate introduction With this version may 
be noted the appearance in La revue thedtralc of a rendermg 
of Der hestrajtc Brudcrniord, introduced by a preface from 
the pen of Gascon Baty, who expresses his conviction 
ihal the German text is a rough rendering of Kyd’s early 
drama. 

From both Belgium and Switzerland have come other 
translation.s into French. Our Belgian correspondent, 
Robert dc Since, comments on the entliusiasm that 
greeted the completion of Picrrc Messiaen’s complete 
rendering of the whole works, while Georges Bonnard 
stresses the significance of Picrre-Louis Matthey’s Romeo 
. and Juliet. Marthey's powers had already been shown in 
his version of The Tempest and here again his poetic 
imagination has served him well. Li addition to these, 
Belgium has seen the appearance of a Flemish version of 
Julius Caesar, prepared by R. M. S. van den Raevens- 
busch, while in rlie Netherlands Burgcrdijk’s Dutch 
translation of the works, originally issued in the eighties, 
IS being reissued with fresh prefaces to meet a public 
demand. 

In Belgium and the Netherlands general interest in 
Shakespeare’s plays grew markedly during the war years 
and is contmuing In these countries the theatres have 
recently presented, in Dutch and French versions, produc- 
tions of Othello, Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, AWs Well, 
Mu^i Ado, A Midsummer-Night* s Dream and Twelfth 
Night. It IS of interest to note that when the two last- 
mentioned comedies were performed at Rotterdam, The 
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Hague and Utrecht they played cither to full or to almost 
full capacity. 

The theatrical record is less ample in Switzerland, 
where, apart from the Arts Council’s touring Hamlet and 
Othelloy presented by Alec Climes and Jack Hawkins, the 
only plays given durmg 1946-7 were Macbeth and A 
Midsummer-Night* s Dream, acted in German by the Zurich 
Repertory Company. Vienna’s stage has to report an 
almost equally meagre Shakespearian repertoire. None 
of the plays has appeared at the Burgthcatcr, although 
a new production of As Vow Like It opened at the 
Kammcrspiele towards the end of 1945 
Gentlemen was given the tollowmg season at Erich 
Ziegel’s progressive playhouse, Die Insel. The provincial 
theatres in Austria have been somewhat more enter- 
prising. The Linz Landesthcater presented Twelfth Night, 
Hamlet and an open-air Mid'^ummcrSight* s Dream ; Salz- 
burg saw a good performance ol Twelfth Night and 
Innsbruck had an interesting Macbeth 

Probably the most important Shakespearian event m 
Austria was the exhibition organized by the Natiofial- 
bibhothek under the direction of Josct Gregor. I'his 
comprehensive array of illustrative material was eagerly 
attended and its success demonstrates the keen general 
demand for Shakespeaie which Karl Brunner reports from 
his country. Another sign of this interest is the fact that 
Brunner’s own annotated edition ot Hamlet was com- 
pletely sold out within a few days of issue. 

Shakespeare in Scandinauia 

The tradition of inviting a foreign company to per- 
form Hamlet at the Castle of Kroribcrg at Elsinore is 
bemg continued : in June 1 946 the guests were the members 
of the National Theatre of Oslo, Norway had already 
seen this production, staged by H.ins Jacob Nilsen (who 
also rook the part of Hamlet). Both Norwegian and 
Danish critics have testified to the importance and success 
of this performance: what so often has been said in the 
past IS now being repeated there: “No generation has 
been better able to understand Hamlet than the one now 
hving.” 

The Oslo National Theatre also saw a production of 
Much Ado, m December 1946, with scenery by Hclgc 
Rcfii. His pennanenr set, which offered opportumties 
for hght suggestions of change in locale, gamed much 
praise for the aid it gave towards clarity and concentra- 
tion m the presenting of the comedy. 

Apart from the aruiual event at Elsinore, Denmark 
appears to be displaying less interest in Shakespeare than 
othcr-cx-occupied countries. Dr Hennques deplores this 


“ sad fact ’ ’ — particularly sad in view of the ‘ ‘ astonishingly 
great number” of Danish Shakespeare enthusiasts and 
critics durmg the past two hundred years : he suggests that 
Denmark’.s enforced isolation during the war years has 
led to the exploration of the latest in dramatic literature 
‘ rather than to a renewed interest m cLssical authors. There 
have been no fresh translations, and criticism hxs been 
confined to articles and essays. Among these attention 
may be drawn to Alex Garde’s review of the diverse 
interpretations of Hamlet on Daiush stages durmg the 
past hundred years (Hamlet t Gcnerationernes Spejl) and 
to Paul V. Rubow’s lengthy discussion of the Sonnets, 
with an interpretation of their puzzling dedication (Orbts 
Litterarum, iv, 1-2). 

In Sweden, according tO' the report ot our corre- 
spondent, Ague Beijer, the new production of a Shake- 
spearian drama is considered the principal event of the 
theatrical season, whde, with the exception of Strindberg, 
no classic or modern author so frequently appears on the 
playbill. Although perhaps there has been a tendency of 
late to t.>vcr.stress the spectacular, undoubtedly the public 
is bemg presented now with a Shakespeare livelier in 
spirit, more powerfully dramatic, than had appeared in 
the respectfully academic performances of earlier years. 

The new style in production was inaugurated in I9V> 
by Alf Sjoberg when he presented Vow lake It at the 
.Stadstcarer in Goteborg. Here the background of the 
play was set in the style of Watteau and Boucher. Sjoberg 
followed this with his lively Much Ado at the Dramatiska 
Tcatern in 1940 and with his Merchant of Venice., inspired 
by Tiepolo and Ciuardi, in 1944. In the presentation of 
Twelfth Night the influence of a pictorial artist again was 
evident. For this drama the producer tiimed to a modem 
surrealist painter, Stell.ui Mdrner, and although m general 
the public had not been disposed to welcome this style m 
art, the application of the style to the theatre was instantly 
greeted with acclaim. Sjoberg s latest production is that 
ol Richard III ( 1947 )’ here a smglc pcrmancric set was 
employed m association with the skilful handling of a 
Tight organ’. 

All these productions were notable, and they have been 
associated with several others, such as the plays directed 
at Goteborg by Knut Strom and those at Vlalind s niagiu- 
flcent Stadstcater presentedby Sandro Malmquisc. Equally 
notable is the influence of the rjieatrical interest thus 
aroused upon the work of critics and scholars. There 
has been a marked recrudescence of discussion relating 
to Shakespeare’s plays both in newspapers and in 
periodicals. 

A correspondingly vivid response to Shakespeare is 
reported from Firdand by' Rafael Koskimies. Recciicly, 
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Helsinki had As You Like It at the Siiomeii ’CaiisaUist- Much Ado, described by our correspondent, George 

tcarrcri (January 1947), under the direction Wilho Theotokas, as “in the traditional academic manner", 

Ilmari, and The Taming of the Shreu* at the People’s and a more modernistic staging of 77 ie Merc/wnt 0/ PVmVe 

Theatre (Spring 1946)- Provinaal stages saw perform- at the Piraeus Municipal Theatre, 

anccs of The Tempest, Much Ado, Romeo and Juliet, Two 

Gentlemen of Verona. (Mhello ind A Mtdsummer-Night's shahespeare and the Modem World 
Dream 

This survey of the more noteworthy events recorded 

Shaketpeare in Italy and Spain 

lariy mterestmg arc the endeavours now being made in 
The peculiar variation in Sliakcspearian interest from divene countries to produce more fitting versions of the 
country to country is nowhere more clearly exemplified plays : it is significant that from Pasternak in the U.S.S.R. 
than by the Latm lands. In Italy, for instance, there has to Matthey in Switzerland modem poets arc finding their 

been httlc of Shakespeare seen on the stage, while at the own imaginations fired by converse with Shakespeare’s 

same time translators have been active and critical studies scenes. In some of the reports interesting comment is 

arc flourishing ; in Spain Shakespeare has inspired no made relating to the peculiar difficulties faced by those 
literary activity, while performances have been numerous. who seek to bring the Engli.sh words into another tdinguc. 

Our Spanish correspondent, Luis Astrana Marin, reports Some of these difficulties are particular — for example, the 

that for the stage many of the texts used are versions impossibility in Italian of conveying the full meanii^g of 

concocted by the acton from translations already suf- a Shakespearian line in a single line of translation, because 

ficiemly inaccurate: at the same time, the Secretary- of the greater number of syllables m ItaUan words. Other 

General of the Spanish Society of Author.s lists 270 difliculties arc more general, such as those to which 

pcrfonnances of various productions ot The Taming of Georges IJomiard refen when he observes that, in order 
the Shrew, Merchant of Venice, Othello, Romeo and Juliet, to render the spirit of Shakespeare into another speech, 

Midsummer^Night's Dream and Hamlet, la spite of the a poet-translator must allow hLs own imagination to be 

mangled texts, these have, in general, proved widely kindled by the glow in the verses before liim and yet m 

popular. this very process of kindling must inevitably find liimself 

When we turn to lt.dy, we find a picture in reverse. carried away by his own enthusiasm into realms not 

The second volume of the complete Shakespeare Teatro smctly akin to those by which he has been inspired. This 

edited by Mario Praz appeared m 1946 — the most is a subjea which it would be mappropriate to discuss 

scholarly endeavour of its kmd yet attempted m Italy. here; but it is one which, wc hope, may later find 

These volumes mclude vcnioris already published, ro- adequate scope in the pages of Shakespeare Survey. 

gethcr with others rendered by Praz himself, by the poet A second point of interest is the appearance in several 
Eugenio Montale and other assoaates. At the same tmie countries of Shakespeare festivals, exhibitions and con- 
Vincenzo Errantc, the distinguished scholar-translator of fercnccs. These are obviously inspired both by general 
Goethe and Rilke, has issued new versions of five Shake- and scholarly attention to Shakespeare’s work and seem to 
spearian tragedies, while the poet Giuseppe Ungaretti mdicarc a trend towards more co-operative aenviry in the 
has essayed the imcxpccccdly difficult task of bringing study and appreciation of his plays. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets into an appropriate Italian form. Although few truly great producQons appear to have 
Associated with such endeavours arc those of the scholars, been given within the year, the list of performances is an 
among whom our correspondent. Napoleonc Orsini, is impressive one and perhaps we shall not err in deducing 
one of the chief His vigorous and penetrating contribu- from this list that Shakespeare’s plays have the quality of 
tjons to the critical study of the dramatist are discussed appealing the more powerfully the more incense is the 
elsewhere in this volume. emotional spirit of a time or a land: his genius seems most 

Litde can be reported from Portugal during the year, to be appreciated when men’s minds arc stirred and life 
save that the Faculty of Letters at the University of is uneasy. Poland’s Shakespeare Festival may stand as a 
Coimbra (where a ‘‘ Semana de Shakespeare" was symbol of this, and with it wc may associate the faa that 
organized in 1947) arc continuing their work on a during the days of pitiless bombing in England Shake- 
complete translation of the plays. In Greece one new spcarc’s works took a fresh hold on the public imagina- 
translation was published — Henry V, by V. Rotas (1947): tioh in this country. Perhaps the last word here should, 
the National TTieatre at Athens saw a productiqn of however, be that of Mikhail Morozov : 
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“How direct Shakespeare’s influence was so far as 
those who took an active part in the war were conccmci, 
IS shown by the following inadent. The Germans were 
on the outskirts of Moscow. A unit of Soviet airmen, 
many of whom had just come back from an operational 
flight, was holdmg a meeting. One of the airmen was 
speaking. Suddenly he interrupted his speech, opened a 
book and began to read extracts from Macbeth. The 
impression created by this reading was tremendous. The 
blood-stained characters of this tragedy involuntarily 
merged in the imagmanon of the listeners with that 


frightful nightmare which the Hitlerite hordes were 
bringing with them 

“It was during the war that our readers and playgoers 
realized clearly that Shakespeare was no ‘ academic* writer 
who was held in reverence and read with enjoyment only 
by a few hterary -experts. 

“ Shakespeare is alive though he is three hundred and 
eighty years old. In the darkest days of the war, he, like a 
real friend, was with us. Shakespeare, the immortal, forms 
one of the cultural bonds between two peoples who share 
in common their veneration and love for his great genius. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN STUDY 


1. CRITICAL STUDIES 
reviewed by Una Ellis-Fermor 

Setting aside bibliographical and biographical studies, which are treated in other parts of this 
section, and considering the year’s work on one side only, that of interpretative and philosophical 
criticism, it is possible to discern already certain tendencies which may prove to be characteristic 
of the post-war revaluation. It is dangerous to force this too far and doubly so in this year’s 
review, as, though there has been a relatively large output of books and articles, many ha^^e been 
extremely difficult to obtain and some impossible.' With tliis caution in mind, wc can attempt 
to indicate certain trends, naming in each instance a few volumes which seem representative. 
It is clear that many writers, even when engaged with some different topic, arc turning back to 
the contemplation of Shakespeare as an artist and as a poet, beheving that the essence of Shake- 
speare studies is the study of the poetic content of die plays ; in one article at least this is proclaimed 
as a principle. Almost equally clear, and in close relation to this, is the increasing recognition now 
given again to certain forms of interpretation which had fallen out of repute as ‘old-fashioned*. 
Chief among them is the analysis and elucidation of character ; this, coming back into its own in 
terms of modem experience, is no longer necessarily regarded as foUy. Closely akin again to these 
two is the growing tendency to consider and appraise afresh the value of certain special advances 
made within the last quarter of a century, many of which are now strongly enough established 
for their character to be recogmzcd and their relation to their background sketched. 

The returning rcaUzation that the critic’s primary concern is with the artist and the poet, 
impheit in much of this work and incidentally touched in some places, fuids explicit statement 
in at least one article. So clearly is it stated that this^ may stand as representative of the underlying 
idea of much modern Shakespearian criticism. Orsini considers that the recently prevailing 
tendencies in modern Shakespearian criticism have been hitherto the philological, the learned 
and the historical, and that they result in a ‘Shakespeare’ who is the product of his age, of his 
theatre, of his pubhc, of current rchgious, philosophic or psychological thought, of tlie events 
of his personal hfe or of contemporary pohtics — of everything, in fact, except his own genius. 
This tendency Swinburne resisted in his day, and, later, Emile Legouis and LasceUcs Abercrombie, 
but “the rights of aesthetic criticism “ have still to be restored. The essence is the poetry itself; all 
other aspects are accessory: ‘/Quindi, lo studio dell’ opera Shakespeariana in quanto opera d’ arte 
non sta nel cercare cio che cssa puo avere di comunc con altre opere, ma ci6 che essa ha di 

individualc e di proprio.’’ 

• 

' To this, one of the results of the present condition of the book-trade to which we arc now becoming accustomed, 
must be attributed certain omissions which will be observed in this article. There is good reason to hope that this 
difficulty will not be so grave in other years, but 1 should like to take this opportunity of apologizing for it in the 
present, 

* N. Orsini: “La Critica Shakespeariana” [Anglica, i, nfcs. 1-3; cf. also “La Lingua Poetica di Shakespeare”, 
ibid. I, no. 6). 
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It is interesting to find that the critical principle so clearly declared by Orsuii is in fact illu- 
strated or endorsed by the works of several EngUshmen. Wilson Knight, in The Crown of Life,^ 
adds a critical interpreution of the late plays to the scries of his studies of Shakespeare’s art and 
bought. At no time has Wilson Knight been drawn aside from the line of criticism, original, 
imaginative, and interpretative, that he made for himself some twenty years ago, and, true to his 
own tradition, he here studies and justilics the last five plays as works of art, as drama and as 
poetic thought; as, indeed, the crown’ of tlic loregoing tragic period and not a decline from it. 
This defence of the artistic status of the central group, Cymhcline, IViriUrs 'Tale, and The Tempest, 
will find a ready hearing, I imagine, with most readers. The cases for the earlier Pericles and the 
later Henry VIII arc less easy to make, but Wilson Knight elucidates the artistic relation of the 
dubious first two acts to the rest of Pericles and advances a challenging claim for Henry VIII as 
a wholly Shakespearian play on an aesthetic argument. 

E. A. Armstrong s Shakespeare's Ima^inatiotr is again in essence a study of SJiakespcare’s art in 
one specific branch, that ot his ini-agery, its sources and functions. The autlior’s preoccupation 
with the psychological aspect (^f Ins subject introduces an element not always germane to that of 
artistic achievement, but reference to and consideratum of the artistic process is frequent, and the 
book, which belongs properly to a later section of this summary, is symptomatic of the return of 
criticism to the essential Shakespeare, Shakespeare the poet. Characteristic also are the implica- 
tions or undertones ot Alfred I larbage s .ds* They Liked It''> and A. P. R('>ssitcr's introduction to his 
edition of l4\H^dstocL\'^ lloth (d these, though one is occupied primarily with the moral aspects of 
Shakespeare’s work and the other with the historical, indicate by asides and incidental references 
the preponderating significance of the poetic or artistic values. Tliis is revealed again in various 
articles, such as J'he Golden World of Kn/jj Loir”,'' where, with Sidney’s distinction between 
brazen’ and golden’ workb in mind, Geoffrey Bickersteth examines, in a close and subtle 
argument, the process by wdiich the tragic artist transmutes his material into form, so that what 
was “ugly, irrational and wicked” ends by compelling us “to accept without question its beauty, 
its reasonableness audits moral worth”. T(^ these may be added others such as M. Noswa)rthy’s 
“The Structural Experiment in Hamlet";^ and the apt, provocative title of L. C. rurner Forest’s 
“A Caveat for Critics Against Invoking Elizabethan Psychology ”7 might serve as a summary of 
the more critically conscious position of several writers such as Orsini himself. A timely reminder 
of the misleading effects of seeking to interpret tlic inner life of the artist tc»o closely in terms ot 
the conditions of his outw^ard life comes in George Sampson’s ‘‘Shakespeare and Bach”.^ 

In close relation, as has been said, to this tendency, this orientation towards tlic findings of die 

^ The Crown of Lije. Essays in Interprefa/mn of Shakespeare s Final Plays (Oxford Uuivcrsiry Press, 1947) 

^ Shakespeare's Imagination. A Study of the Psychology of Association and Inspiration (Lindsay Druiiiniond, 1946). 

3 As They Liked It. An Essay on Shakespeare and Morality (New York, M-icmillan, 1947). 

^ Woodstock. A Moral History (Chario and Windus, 1946). For a further comment on these two works, sec the 
section on “Life and Times”. , 

5 Geoffrey Bickersteth, “The Golden World oi King Lear". Annual Shakespeare Lecture of the British Academy, 
1946. 

^ Review of English Studies, XXii (October 1946), 282-8. 

I Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, lxi (September 1946), 651-72. 

® Reprinted in Seven Essays, by George Sampson (Cambridge Umvcrsity Press, 1946). To die articles mentioned 
above might be added certain of the papers m The Shakespeare Association Bulletin, xxi, 4. 
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older aesthetic criticism at its best, conies the revival of a special branch of ‘interpretation’, that of 
character. John Palmer’s Comic Characters oj Shakespeare^ proclaims without evasion what its 
material will be and Hermann Sinsheimcr makes a full-length investigation of the character of 
Shylock^ and of the place occupied by Shakespeare’s study in the development of a traditional 
myth. This he traces through medieval history, fantasy and literature to the drama of Marlowe 
and Sliakespeare. Harbage’s As They Liked It is a detailed study first of the nature of moral 
stimulus and response in the plays and then of the concept of Justice. But tlic author is not 
preoccupied with abstract ctliical questions; the actual nature and just interpretation of the 
characters concerns him equally, albeit primarily in their moral aspects, and at certain points he 
defends tliis seeimngly outnu^ded type of criticism against the twentieth century’s condemnation : 
“All criticism that has had a respectful hearing resides safely within the limits of Shakespeare’s 
meaning.’’ There are, moreover, numerous dramatic tlieorics suggested, of which tim|: alone 
prevents a further discussion here. ( 

It is interesting to find that several articles or lectures arc frank interpretations, reuitcrpreiations 
or evaluations of individual characters from the plays. W. M. T. Dodds makes an acute and 
careful analysis of the character of Angelo one peculiarly close to the mtcrests of the modern 
world, whose appraisal has long been overdue. She draws out witli care and precision the 
implications of habitual sclf-discipknc and sclf-avvarencss winch deeptn the significance of 
Angelo’s conflict and make of his situation “the diagram of a tragedy sketched in m a comedy’’. 
J. R. Moore makes the straightforward yet novel suggestion that there is httle mystery about 
lago^ except for the artistic masterliness of tliis study of a cominon type, an unintelligent, 
resentful subordinate officer, the military counterpart of a ‘stickit minister’. (This conclusion 
the autlioi owes in part to his students of the United States Army University. It had not, 
apparently, occurred to criticism hitherto to coUect the testimony of professional soldiers on 
this study of a soldier.) Professor Salvador de Madariaga again makes a study of a character, 
this time of Hamlet'' m an unwonted setting, as “one of the great Europeans of the spirit” to be 
grouped with Faust, Don Quixote and Don Juan. He indicates the, relations and differences of 
these four characters, who embody among them the imaginative ideals of three of the greatest 
European civilizations, rcvcalmg thus, widiout destroying the artistic significance of the character 
Itself, the relation of Shakespeare’s figure to a body of thought diffused far beyond the Hmits of 
the play. Finally, Miss L. B. Campbell’s “Bradley Revisited”^ offers us the very title under which 
o contemplate this new-old trend of modern Shakespearian criticism which, while respecting the 
main direction of Bradley’s tliought, is wiUing to expose interpretations which have “focused 
attention upon misleading issues”. 

This tendency to revert to what is old and plain, acknowledging in it a sanity and a wisdom, 
a centring down of criticism upon the essentials, goes naturally with a tendency to examine and 

* This volume was unfortunately not available for more detaJed description. It is to be hoped that it can be 
included in a later issue. 

* Shylock. The History of a Character or the Myth of the Jew (Gollancz, 1947)- 

3 “The Character of Angelo in Measure for Measure** {Modern Lan^uTige Review, XLI (July 1946), 246-55). 

^ “The Character of lago” (Studies in Honor of A. H. R. Fairchild, cd. C. T. Prouty; University of Missouri 
Studies, 1946). 

5 “Don Juan as a European Figure" (Nottingham Univdbiry College, Byron Foundation Lecture, 1946)- 

^ “Bradley Revisited; Forty Years After" (Studies in Philology, xliv (April I 947 )i 174 - 94 )- 
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place the findings of more recent criticism. Wc are near the middle of a century whose early 
years saw the development, if not the actual beginning, of many new lines of investigation whose 
fruitfiilness in Shakespearian studies sometimes momentarily blinded criticism to the value of what 
was familiar. There is a tendency at the present day to reconsider, but not as yet to underestimate, 
these findings. Many of the most important of diem, the palacographical, bibliographical and 
textual studies that arc refouiiding our texts, the antiquarian studies that have given us back the 
Elizabethan stage, lie outside the scope of this section. But within the field of strictly critical 
studies certain lines of exploration have opened up which have increased our understanding of 
the content oi Shakespeare’s plays and the findings from these are now being collected and 
codified. The studies of the history plays as keys to Shakespeare’s pohtical thought; of the late 
plays in their relation to his art and poetry; of his imagery, its nature and functions; which we 
owe, in the last three decades, to the work of Murry, Tillyard, Charlton, Spurgeon, Clemen, 
Wilson Knight and others, arc producing a succession of studies to this day, some of them still 
by the very men who initiated the investigations. 

Studies of tlic oncc-neglcctcd history plays arc, with a few exceptions, on specific aspects or 
plays. But L. B. Campbell treats Shakespeare's Histories^ as what tlicy most clearly and signi- 
ficantly are, “Mirrors of EUzabethan Pohey”, and A. P. Rossiter makes the valuable contribution 
of the idea and term ‘Moral History' to distinguish the Shakespearian group and a few others, 
like Woodstock, that arc akin to it. In both these studies the nature of the thought and material 
of which the Histories were made and the nature of the resulting works of art, of the art-form, 
in fact, which they illustrate, is clearly examined. Other volumes and articles in various places 
support these longer studies, R. Spcaight writing on Shakespeare and Politics, W. A. Armstrong 
on “The Elizabethan Conception of the Tyrant’’,^ John Laird on “Shakespeare on the Wars of 
England “.3 

The ‘late plays’ that once needed the advocacy of H. B. Charlton and E. M. W, Tillyard, 
arc now, thanks to their interpretations, centres of critical interest. Of G, Wilson Knight’s 
illuminating analyses mention has already been made in this section. At the opposite extreme 
stands G. B. Sliaw’s Cynibcline Rejinished,'^ the preface to which also indicates the increasing 
modern preoccupation with these plays. 

The criticism of imagery, which Jias for nearly twenty years been associated with the name of 
Caroline Spurgeon, is still attracting scholars, EngUsh and Continental. E. A. Armstrong’s 
Shakespeare' s Imagination'^ carries tliis exploration in a specific direction (never before so thoroughly 
mvestigated), its psychological basis and indications. Modifying rather than following Spurgeon's 
theory of ‘image-clusters’, Armstrong lays bare some extremely interesting image-sequences and 
patterns. The weakness of these critical methods which set recent psychological assumptions in 
authority over the art and wisdom of the ages is one upon which C. S. Lewis neatly put his finger 
a few years ago. But the habit remains, to bewilder those of us who find that \vhen all has been 

* Shakespeare s * Histories', Alirrois oj Elizabethan Policy (San Marmo, California, Huntington Librar)', 1947)- This 
and the foUowuig volume arc both treated more fully in the section on “Life and Times'*. 

* Review of English Sttidies, xxii (July 1946), 161-81. 

3 In Philosophical Incursions into English Literature (Cambridge University Press, ^^47). 

^ In Geneva, Cymbeltne Refnished and Good Kinj^ Charles (Constable, 1947)* 

5 See above, p. 119 and footnote. 
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explained away there still remains the i-riginal mystery — the work of art itself. (It is perhaps only 
fair to admit that Armstrong acknowledges this from time to time himself.) 

It is, moreover, noticeable that the study of Shakespeare’s sources tends more and more to 
concern itself with tlie transmutation of the raw source-material into art and that even notes on 
details treat their evidence in this way. Among various recent contributions in this field may be 
cited Ethel Seaton’s ''Antony and Cleopatra and the Book oj Revelation''.^ 

Finally, there is a group of essays and articles for which F. P. Wilson’s “ Shakespeare Today 
might serve as introduction, those that are concerned, like his, with surveying the present position 
of Shakespeare studies or with examnung special aspects of the living Shakespeare: “Shakespeare 
and American Scholarship” (R. A. Law);"* “Shakespeare on the Soviet Stage (Mikliail 
Morozov’s analysis of recent Soviet interpretations of some of the plays most popular in liussia); 
“Verse and Speech in Coriolanus"^ (H. GranviUc-Barkcr’s study of a specific aspect). Thii group 
and this survey may fitly be closed with mention of Kenneth Muir’s ‘ ‘ The Future of Shakespi^arc 
which surveys not so much die position of Shakespeare studies to-day as the lines along which 
they might or should develop tomorrow. 

As I suggested at the beginning of this brief and inadequate notice, we arc, it would seeln, at 
a pausing place in critical studies. Certainly a revaluation of the critical habits and tendencies of 
the last halfcentury was to be expected about now. The war made it certain. Shakespeare’s 
readers all over the world will watch with increased interest to see what the next few years 
produce, and will await, almost with impatience, what we may soon expect — the harvest from 
the reviving Continental Shakespeare studies. 


2 . SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE AND TIMES 
reviewed by Clifford Lelch 

The period under review has been made notable by the appearance of Sir Edmund Chambers’s 
Sources for a Biography of Shakespeare J This short book “records the substance and often preserves 
the language of a course of lectures given to students working for the Bachelorship of Letters at 
Oxford during 1929 to 1938”. The aim is to treat Shakespeare as a typical subject for biographical 
research in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and Chambers briefly surveys the variety 
of historical records (Tenurial, Ecclesiastical, Municipal, Occupational, Court, National and 
Personal) and other, less reliable, sources of information. There is, of course, no intention of 
bringing together here the sum-total of knowledge and conjecture "that the exploration of 
Shakespeare’s life has produced, but rather to indicate how biographers of his contemporaries 
may apply to their tasks the methods wliich have been found useful in Shakespearian research. 

* Reifit'w of English Studies, xxu (July 1946), 219-24. 

* In Britain Today (no. 131, March 1947), 24-9. 

^ In Twentieth Century English (New York, Philosophical Library, 1947)- 

^ Translated by David Magarshak (SoWef News, 1947). 

5 of English Studies, xxm (January 1947), i-iS* 

^ Penguin New Writing (no. 28, 1946). 

7 Sources for a Biography of Shakespeare (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1946). 
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The less professional reader, however, might find the book’s usefulness increased if references to 
Chambers’s longer works were given: these would indicate what results had been achieved 
through the use of the sources here surveyed, and would bring out the typical character of the 
facts and speculations concerning Sliakcspcarc's life which find a place in the present volume. 

John Henry de Groot in The Shakespearcs and 'The Old Faith' ^ has considered the available 
evidence for the religion of Shakespeare’s parents and has argued that no conclusion on this 
matter could be reached without the help of John Shakespeare’s “Spiritual Last Will and Testa- 
ment”. This document, wholly CathoHc in spirit and phrasing, is shown to be authentic in all 
but its opening sentences, being a translation from an Itahan form of profession which exists 
to-day in Italian, Spanish and Romansch versions. The original was the work of St Charles 
Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan, who made contact with the Parsons-Campion missum to 
England when it visited. Milan m May 1580. Dc Groot has drawn on the work of Herbert 
Thurston and the Countess de Chambrun, but has related tlicir discoveries to the problem as 
a whole and has satisfactorily answered objections that from lime to time have been made. 

He is on less certain ground, inevitably, when considering to what extent William Shakespeare 
was influenced by his father’s religion. Chambers, reviewing de Groot’s book,^ has emphasized 
that Shakespeare has left us in the plays no evidence of his rchgious outlook : this is a salutary 
warning against rash assumptions, but it is difficult to bcUeve that Shakespeare’s imagery and his 
handling of theme have remained uninfluenced by his attitude to rehgious ideas. Dc Groot 
gives a number of examples of Catholic feeling ui imagery, and at some length demonstrates 
that Kitiij John modifies the strong Protestantism of Ifhe Troublesome Rai^ijne; perhaps wisely, 
however, he docs not attempt minutely to explore Sliakcspcarc’s intellectual position, wliich 
would demand a consideration of the attitudes of mind implied by the problem plays, the 
tragedies and the romances. Kenneth Muir, in an article on “ Tiifion of Athens and the Cash- 
nexus”,^ has drawn our attention to the way in which the plays after j6oo reflect a change in 
the imphed attitude to political order: the treatment of political themes becomes more critical, 
less of a straightforward exposition of the Tudor idea: so, 111 the matter of religion, one might 
conclude that Shakc.speare’s earliest environment left him with an attachment to the old faith, 
but that from Hamlet to Timon his view of things became increasingly anthropocentric. 

The strange variety of comment provoked by the Shakespeare plays is forcibly illustrated 
when one turns from the works of scholarship just noted to William Bliss’s The Real Shakespeare^ 
or to Miss Barbara A. Mackenzie’s Shakespeare's Sonnets: I'heir Relation to his Lije^ Bliss calls his 
book “A Counterblast to Commentators”, and cxliorts us to turn our back on speculation and 
to accept the Foho text as the authenticated work of “the sanest and most equable-minded of 
men, the most crystal-clear in thought and expression”. He does, however, himself enjoy 
a modicum of speculation, averring that Shakespeare as a boy sailed round the world with 
Drake, and as a young man made a voyage to the Levant and knew shipwreck on the sea-coast 
of Bohemia, Despite the evidence of the ‘actors’ Hsts’ we arc told that Shakespeare was never 

' The Shiiheypcijres and ‘ The Old Faith* (New York, King’s Cro’,vn Press, 194^). 

* The Review of English Studies, xxiii (April 1947). 161-2. 

^ The Modern Quarterly Miscellany (no. i, 1947). 

^ The Real Shakespeare. A Counterblast to Commentators (SiJgwick and Jackson. 1947)- 

5 Shakespeare's Sonnets: Their Relation to his Life (CapeTown, Maskew Miller, 1946). 
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an actor. Anxious to satisfy himself chat Shakespeare was a Catholic, Bliss assigns parts of 
Henry VIII to another playwright, yet elsewhere assures us that the First FoUo is hi canon. In 
his rejection of contemporary scholarshijJ he is able to put forward a remarkable view of the 
provenance of the Folio text, believing apparently that each of its plays is independent of the 
carher Quartos. Bhss might have checked a few of his incidental statements, such as that 
Shakespeare was his fatlicr’s first child and that the Chamberlain’s Men were the same company 
as Her Majesty’s Players. The Spanish Revenge, mentioned on p. 237, is apparently Kyd’s play. 
The book makes free vnth some famous names in Shakespearian scholarship: their possessors 
will not mind, but the general public should not be bemused by these gusty froHcs. 

Barbara A. Mackenzie weaves a sentimental story round the Sonnets, as many have done 
before her. She finds reference to three rivals with Shakespeare for Southampton’s regard, and 
would have us beUeve that the poet and the patron came to a final breach in 1596. There is ijnuch 
strained interpretation offered us, a tcar-sprinklcd image of the poet, and a strenuous denial of 
homosexual leanings despite the hysteria here found in the poems and the identification of 
Shakespeare with the deserted mistress of A Lover s ComplainL This is novelette-writing wnich 
rashly employs a famous name. In the weaving of her small tapestry of tears, Miss Mackenzie 
overlooks the performance of Love's Labour's Lost at Southampton’s house in 1605, after the 
Earl’s release from prison. 

The considerable though heterodox scholarship of M. Abel Lcfranc is displayed in A la 
Dicouverte de Shakespeare,^ which was published in 1945 but has only now arrived for review. 
In this volume Lcfranc brings together the results of his researches on the plays and their author- 
ship since the publication of Sous le Masque de William Shakespeare Jn 1919, He is, of course, 
intent on seeing William Stanley, sixth Earl of Derby, as the author, and repeats many of the 
well-worn arguments (John Shakespeare’s illiteracy, the unlikelihood that a Stratford boy should 
come to have a strongly latinized vocabulary, the alleged mysteries of the Droeshout engraving 
and the Stratford bust) without a consideration of recent inquiries into the conditions of sixteenth- 
century Stratford. When, however, he draws attention to the poet’s knowledge of falconry, of 
warfare, of magic, of the ways of princes, he at least underlines once more the astonishing recep- 
tivity of the poet’s mind. He makes us think too that the author of the plays must assuredly have 
reached Italy. But it is particularly necessary that the setting forth of Lefranc’s thesis should have 
no appearance of disingenuousness, and one is therefore disconcerted by his reference to Robert 
Parsons’s A Conference about the Next Succession to the Crown of England (1594): he states that 
Parsons concluded his treatise by favourably considering William Stanley’s claim to be Elizabeth’s 
heir, but he does not point out, as he should, that the Conference surveyed the claims of many 
others and in particular that of the Infanta of Spain. The greater part of Lefranc’s work on this 
occasion is, however, devoted to speculation concerning the origins and implications of Hamlet 
and A Midsummer-Night's Dream. He beheves, with Miss Winstanley, that the Darnley murder was 
much in the poet’s mind when he wrote Hamlet and that he was making through the play 
a political comment on the royal succession. Lcfranc has indeed brought together a remarkable 
scries of parallels between the murders of Darnley and Hamlet’s father, and has even traced the 
names "Rosenkrandtz’ and ‘Gullenstame’ among those whom Bothwcll knew after his flight 
from Scotland. ' 

’ A la Dicouverte de Shakespeare (Paris, Edirions Albin Michel, I945)- 
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We need, however, to distinguish between the experiences which go to the making of a play 
and the ’message’ it contains. It is by no means impossible that Shakespeare’s knowledge of the 
Damley murder was among the formative influences on Hamlet, but it is difficult to believe that 
one can simultaneously and successfully write a tragedy and a pohtical utterance : a tragedy makes 
a statement about the human situation as a whole, perhaps using contemporary themes as 
symbolic of a universal and abiding state of affairs; a political play urges a particular line of 
conduct upon its audience and is essentially dependent on a notion of free choice. Indeed, 
Lcfranc defeats his own purpose when he secs Hamlet as simultaneously William Stanley and 
James VI, and when at the end of the play James VI is identified with Fortinbras: with such 
transformations taking place, Hamlet could not effectively convey a political message. At one 
point Lefranc goes so far as to suggest that The Spanish Traj^edy, the Ur^HawIct and other 
sixteenth-century revenge-plays were similarly related to the Darnley murder, but he leaves 
this theme hurriedly, half-conscious perhaps that it spells disaster for his argument concerning 
authorship ; if Thomas Kyd could use the Darnley affair, so might the man of Stratford. The 
Spanish Trapedy, indeed, has close parallels with the matter of Scotland; the garden in which 
Horatio is murdered, the love-scenc which immediately precedes the murder, the very name of 
Bel-Impcria, her earlier betrothal to Andrea and her wooing by Balthazar, the picture spoken of 
in the added ‘Painter’s Scene’ — all these cohere strangely with details in the Darnley story. 
We must remain grateful to Lcfranc for continuing to extend our knowledge of the world of 
thought and experience from which the plays came, but we arc likely to feel that his obsession 
with William Stanley makes him regard as assured fact what is only ingenious speculation. 

It is interesting to find points of contact with Lefranc’s methods in Lily B. Campbell’s study 
of the history plays.* Miss CampbeU finds that the history plays use the stories of past kings to 
comment on the political problems of Shakespeare’s own time ; bodi she and Lefranc, for example, 
behevc that John’s behaviour in the matter of Prince Arthur’s death is a reflection of Elizabeth’s 
hesitation over Mary Stuart and her anger with Secretary Davison when she found that the 
execution had been carried out. Again a caveat is necessary. There can be little doubt that the 
pohtics of his time were a consuming interest with the Shakespeare who wrote the histories and 
that more or less consciously he was aware of parallels between the chronicle-material he handled 
and the affairs of great ones in later years. But it is difficult to credit that he would habitually 
make overt reference to matters of high policy ; it is surely unthinkable that, in the scene between 
John and Hubert when Arthur’s death is reported to the King (iv, ii), he would wish his audience 
to see it as “a dialogue that in essence did take place between Queen EUzabeth and Secretary 
Davison”. 

But Miss Campbell has very considerably enriched our understanding of the ‘history* as 
a dramatic form. She has demonstrated how history won remarkable popularity in the sixteenth 
century, being used and admired by both humanists and reformers, and she has differentiated 
between tragedy and historical drama by her assertion that the former has to do with ethics, the 
latter with politics. In many places she is able to correct hitherto current views, as when she 
shows that the distortion of Machiavclli’s doctrines can be found earlier than Gcntillet’s Centre^ 
Machiavel (1576) : in 1572 an anonymous writer of A Treatise of Treasons against Queen Elizabeth 


* Sltakespeare s ‘Histories', Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy (see p. 121, above). 
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attacked Burghley and Sir Nicholas Bacon as Machiavels and Catilines and drew a picture of 
a ‘‘Machiavellian State and Regiment*’ that is thoroughly in keeping with later popular notions. 

Miss Campbell did not see Tillyard’s Shakespeare' s History Plays until her book was completed; 
a detailed comparison of the views put forward by these two scholars would be an illuminating 
exercise. One notes, too, that Miss Campbell still regards The Famous Victories as a source-play for 
Henry V. 

History is also partly the concern of A. P. Rossiter in the ‘Preface’ to his edition of Woodstock,^ 
He links the histories with the moralities, justly emphasizing the moral (and non-tragic) nature 
of Gorhoduc, and throws yet more light on the Elizabethan conception of order in the universe 
and the state. He is able to show that the author of Woodstock is unconventional in his political 
impheations, being far readier than Shakespeare to believe that subjects may check a king. The 
influence of Tillyard, evident here, is seen also in several recent articles : Kemieth Muir’s mentiloned 
above, C. H. Hobday’s on “The Social Background of King Lcar”,^ and W. A. Arinstrongfs on 
“The Elizabethan Conception the Tyrant’’.^ Hobday sees in Lear Shakespeare’s horrified 
reacti('»n to “bourgeois individualism’’, I'herc is, of course, something in tins view, for no One 
can read the plays of the early seventeenth century without knowing that the Renaissance Cult 
of the individual had become suspect, but this article suffers markedly from ovcr-simplification: 
we read of “the healthy robustness of Marlowe, Shakespeare and Jonson”, the “increasing 
decadence and preciousness’’ of the playwrights that followed; there is no realization of the 
peculiar complexity of Marlowe’s thought, and he is made simply a believer in the cult of 
individualism; we are told that Lear dies in order to show that neither the new bourgeois order 
nor a return to feudahsm will solve society’s problems ; and the paper concludes with a sentimental 
picture of the last plays as an expression of Shakespeare’s fond hope tor a better way of life. 
Armstrong gives a workmanlike account of Elizabethan portraits of tyrants, but rather neglects 
the spirit of scepticism that enabled Marlowe to dehght with Tamburlainc and Shakespeare to 
see humanity in Macbeth. 

In his latest volume^ T. W. Baldwin is concerned with many things, including the dating of 
Shakespeare’s early plays, but his principal theme is the Renaissance inlicritance of act-division 
from the commentators on Terence and the development of the principles governing it. He 
h.irdly demonstrates that the late sixteenth-century dramatists in England worked with con- 
sciously held structural principles always in view, but he does throw additional light on their 
classical inheritance. His theories would be more cogently presented if he concentrated on the 
significant things that his arduous researchers have brought to light, instead of describing every 
step of so long a journey. 

We arc in debt to Louise C. Turner Forest for her article “A Caveat for Critics Against 
Invoking Elizabethan Psychology”, ^ in which she forces us to recognize that Elizabetlian 
psychology was no more uniform than the psychological writings of our own day should 

t 

* A Aforal History (Cliatto and Windus, T94^>)- 

^ The AfoJern Qanrtcrly Miscellany (no. i, 1947). 

3 Revieu^ of English Studies, xxii (July 1946), 161-H1. 

^ William Shahspen's Eioe-Act Structure. Shaksperes Early Plays on the Background of Renaissance Theories ofFioe-Act 
Structure from 1470 (Urbaiia, Umvcrsicy of Illinois Press, 1947)* 

5 Publications of the Modern Euiguage Association of America, lxi (September 194^)* 651-72. 
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lead us to expect. She admits that a dramatist might fix upon a particular notion and apply 
it strictly to a particular character (as Ford does in The Lover's Melancholy), but we should not 
therefore see every character as a case-history. Lawrence Babb, in a review of Professor Draper’s 
The Humors and Shakespeare's Characters^^ utters a similar warning. Miss Forest’s article should 
dispose of the belief that there was a single ‘psychological’ theory to be grasped. One wonders 
whether an article on “Elizabethan Chiromancy”, by Carroll Camden,^ sufficiently allows for 
a similar vagueness in Elizabethan thought. 


3 . TEXTUAL STUDIES 
reviewed by James G. McManaway 

Any year in which three volumes of the New Cambridge Shakespeare are pubhshed can be 
accounted profitable for the students of Shakespeare’s text. Perhaps the choice of titles (i and 
2 Henry IV and Henry V) was fortuitious, but a careful reading of these plays is peculiarly 
appropriate in these post-war years, and their pubUcation has the same timeliness that John Dover 
Wilson discovers in Shakespeare’s composition of Henry V, 

In a word [he writes], Henry V, so apposite in theme and spirit, as 1 and many others discovered, to 
the dispatch of a great expeditionary force m 1914, was actually written for a similar occasion in 1599 
[the invasion of Ireland under the Earl of Essex]. Yet it would have been written in any case about tltis 
time, and the occasion was for Shakespeare a stroke of luck.. . .For the zenith of the play is not the 
victory — that is lightly passed over, and (in itself miraculous) is ascribed to God alone — but the King’s 
speeches before the battle is joined, the battle which all but the King think already lost. Every line of 
what Henry then says breathes the English temper, but one above all — 

Wc happy few, we band of brothers. 

If History never repeats itself, the human spirit often does: Henry’s words before Agincourt, and 
Churchilfs after the Battle of Britain, come from the same national mint. 

The choice of subject by E. M. W. Tillyard for his most recent contribution to the interpreta- 
tion of Shakespeare may have followed naturally upon his publication of The Elizabethan World 
Picture, but it is as likely to have been dictated by his owm unquiet of mind about tlie place of 
Britain in a chaotic world. In his erudite and provocative book entitled Shakespeare' s History 
Plays, Tillyard pleads for the reading of these plays as two tetralogies and argues with particular 
effectiveness that the later series, Richard II to Henry V, can only be understood textually and 
aestheticaily if it be granted that Henry IV, though in two parts, is one play, and that Shakespeare 
had Henry V in mind when he began writing Richard 11 . In this he and Dover Wilson arc in 
substantial agreement. [Venturing into the field of bibliography Tillyard guesses (pp. 216-17) 
that the two parts of The Troublesome Raigne (1591) may be bad quartos of an early play by 
Shakespeare which he later revised as the F text of King John.] 

The New Cambridge volumes should be read in conjunction with Tillyard’s volume and 

* Modern Language Notes, LXii (January 1947), 5^7* 

^ Ibid. 1-7. 
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with the editor’s owii The Fortunes of Falstaff, which appeared in 1943, and his article, “The 
Origins and Development of Shakespeare’s Henry In the latter, Wilson rejects Tillyard’s 

admittedly “hazardous and revolutionary” suggestion that Shakespeare “may well have written 
early versions of the plays of the second tetralogy, Richard //, Henry \ and Henry F, now lost 
but recast in the plays we have. Further, the Famous Victories of Henry V [entered in the Stationers’ 
Register in 1594; earliest surviving Q dated 1598| may well be an abridgement of Shakespeare’s 
plays on the reigns of Henry IV and Henry V”, for the reason that both 1588, when Tarlcton 
was acting in a play about Henry V at the Red Bull, and 1592, when Nashe refers to a play on 
this subject, are incredibly early dates. He also argues that the Lord Cobham who protested the 
debasement of Oldcastlc’s name was William Brooke, who became Lord Chamberlain on 
8 August 1596 and died on 6 March 1597. This was suggested by H. N. Paul in Hemingway’s 
Variorum edition (p. 355) and would be easy to accept if Professor Hotson is correct in his beliefs 
that “the two parts of Henry IV must be pushed back into the season of 1596-7”. 

There is general agreement that Shakespeare’s foul sheets served as copy for the First Quatto 
of I Henry IV. This survives in a single sheet, sig c, wliich came to light in the binding of a copy 
of Thomas’s Rules of Italian Grammar and passed into the hands of Halliwcll-Phillipps. His note, 
dated 25 May 1867, records that it was found “some years ago”. Because F reads ‘President’ at 
11, iv, 32, where Q has ‘present’, Wilson insists that Q6 (1613), which was used in printing F, 
must have been collated with the prompt-book, but the emendation is required by the context 
and is hardly beyond the powers of whoever purged the text of oaths. 

The explanation of Hal’s jest with Francis (ii, iv, 33-99) wins the approval of the anonymous 
reviewer of the edition in the Times Literary Supplementy^ but Janet Spens disagrees"^ on the ground 
tliat nothing in the text indicates the drawer imagined the Prince was about to offer him a place 
in his household. Dr Spens is entirely justified in her objection to Wilson’s stage direction at the 
beginning of ii, iv and his notes on ii, iv, 96-9 and 108, which describe Hal as “unsteady”, 
“a little tipsy”, and “not quite sober”, for there is no indication whatever that the Prince’s 
physical or intellectual powers are impaired. She rejects, too, the paraphrasing of ii,iv, 90: 
“Now I am of all humours. . as “I am ready for any sort of fun that ever was.” Instead, 
she echoes the interpretation given earlier by Tillyard, that while Francis has one parrot-like 
humour, of “Anon, anon. Sir”, and Hotspur the one humour of Honour, the Prince has urbanity 
and versatility and is composed of all humours. 

In 2 Henry IV, Wilson has made extensive use of Shaaber’s admirable Variorum edition. 
Q was set from Shakespeare’s foul papers, and F from a literary transcript of the prompt-book, 
possibly in the hand of Ralph Crane. At some time unknown to us, Shakespeare’s intention of 
having two royal processions in v, v was abandoned, as is shown by F’s shortened stage direction 
at 1 . 5, though with no change in the second speech of the first Groomc; Wilson follows Q in 
retaining all of Shakespeare’s pageantry. This pious gesture is a dramatic reminder that a Shake- 
speare drama is nor one, but many plays: the ideal pby as the author conceived it; the text as 
written; the tidied up fair copy, later marked and perhaps abridged for representation ; the im- 

® The Library, 4th scr., xx\n (June 1945), 2-16. 

^ 2 Henry IV, Variorum cd. pp. 3 54-5 

^ *‘Thc True Prince’*, Times Literary Supplement, 24 August 1946. 

^ In a letter to the same issue. 
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perfect rendition on the stage; and the printed text or texts, that may represent one or more of 
these versions, cither “maimed, and deformed”, or “perfect in their limbes”. 

The first textual problem in the play is the presence in many copies of Q of a cancel sheet (not 
a half-sheet, as stated by Wilson) with the text of a scene (in, i) that had at first been omitted. 
In an article entitled, “The Cancel in the Quarto of 2 Henry /F”' the present writer concluded 
from the evidence of paper, typography, punctuation, and spelling that the cancel was printed 
by Simmes shortly after Q was first put on sale and suggested that if the publishers did not 
voluntarily prepare the cancel, Shakespeare or a representative of his company may have pro- 
cured its insertion. Wilson conjectures with great plausibility that the scene was omitted because 
the single leaf containing it had been accidentally left behind at the playhouse; thus it was not 
part of the manuscript hccnsed for printing, and when the cancel was inserted, the content of the 
scene proved to be so dangerous that Q was not reprinted. 

The second textual problem is to account for the omission in Q of about 170 lines of text 
preserved in F. Since these all relate to the deposing of Richard, modern writers have agreed 
tliat the censor or the publishers deleted them to avoid trouble with the authorities. Editors 
usually reprint Q, restoring the excised passages from F. Hitherto no one has explained satis- 
factorily how m, i, containing the most expUcit references to Richard, escaped the censor's pencil. 
Wilson's brilliant conjecture that the leaf with this scene was never seen by the censor is probably 
the final word on the subject. 

In Henry the Fifth, his third and latest volume to be considered, Wilson dismisses the Bad 
Quarto of 1600 with a brief characterization of it as “a ‘reported' version, probably supphed 
by traitor-actors, of performances — perhaps in a shortened form for provincial audiences — of 
the play as acted by Shakespeare's company”, and refers his readers to detailed discussions by 
H. T. Price, E. K. Chambers, W. W. Greg, and G. I. Dudiie. The Foho text is accepted as 
a reprint of “the manuscript exactly as Shakespeare handed it to his company. . .in I599”» 
i.c. Shakespeare’s foul papers, not the fair copy prepared from them for use as a prompt-book. 

Starting with the concluding couplet in u, Prologue, 

But till the king come forth, and not till then, 

Unto Southampton do we shift our scene, 

Wilson and Diithie, who is associated with him in the preparation and annotation of the text, 
construct the hypothesis that originally ‘Shakespeare kept his promise to continue the story of 
Falstaffbut that the absence of Will Kempe from 1599-1602 left the company without a suitable 
actor and necessitated the excision of the role of FalstafF and the recasting of portions of the 
play before it was ever produced. With considerable plausibility they argue tliat n, i and iii, 
which arc located not in Southampton and France but in London, are interpolations, written 
to prepare for and recount the death of FalstafF, and that the Jamy-Maemorris episode at ni, ii, 63 (F. 
and Henry’s long soliloquy after the departure of Erpingham at iv, i, 34 are additional fillers to 
replace the lost matter of FalstafF. In some of the episodes, for example that of the leeks, they 
suppose Pistol was substituted for the Fat Knight, and they cite as proof Pistol s lines, News 
have I that my Doll is dead i’ th’ spital Of malady of France”, rejecting the usual emendation of 

* Studies in Honor of A. H. R. Fairchild, Univcnity of Missouri Studies, 1946. pp. 67-80. 
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‘Doll’ to ‘Nell’ on the ground that Shakespeare failed to bring this speech into accord with the 
revised text. 

In an almost exactly contemporaneous study entitled “With Sir John in It’’* J. H. Walter 
advances the same hypothesis, adds the Boy’s soliloquy (m, ii, 28-53) to the list of interpolations, 
and supplies many details overlooked by Wilson and Dutliie. He observes tliat the absence of 
Kcmpe did not prevent the Chamberlain’s Men from performing “Sir John Old Castell”, i.c. 
Part I or 2 of Henry IV, on 6 March 1600 and could hardly have kept Shakespeare from intro- 
ducing Falstaff in Henry V. Instead, Walter supposes that the Master of the Revels deleted the 
Falstaff scenes out of deference to Lord Cobham and that Shakespeare was enforced to alter his 
play accordingly. 

The survival of irregularly distributed ‘Shakespearian’ spellings, as in ii, iii, the textual disoijdcr 
of such passages as n, i, 27-31 and 105-6 and ni, i, 22-5, and the difficulties in nearly all the seines 
in which Pistol and Flucllen appear suggest to Walter that there has been extensive revision ^nd 
that, though the copy for F was m general in a scribal hand, the passages cited, and others, wire 
printed from Shakespeare’s MS. 

If it was Cobham’s protest, instead of the temporary defection of Kcmpe tliat necessitated the 
excision of Falstaff, it is possible tliat Shakespeare took the unlicensed fair copy and interpolated 
his revisions in the margins or on loose leaves of paper. In that case, this manuscript, a fair copy 
of which was afterwards heensed for acting and marked for prompt use, and not Shakespeare’s 
original foul sheets, served as copy for F. It was not a consistently revised text, as Walter points 
out: Pistol’s recommendation to Nym to marry Doll Tcarshect (11, i, 74-9) ignores Falstaff ’s 
claim to her; and his reference to Doll and his advancing years (v, i, 79 ff.) would be more 
appropriate to Falstaff than to Pistol; again, one of the speeches assigned to Pistol, “Master Fcr ! 
ril fcr him, and firk him, and ferret him’’ (iv, iv, 29-30), has a definitely Falstaffian ring. Walter 
suggests plausibly that the reversed order of tv, iv and v in Q is correct and that F errs because 
of the confused state of the copy. Doubtless some of the inconsistencies and defects were 
eliminated in the preparation of the prompt-book. 

The volume of Studies in Honor cj A. H. R. Fairchild, referred to above, contains two other 
studies of direct interest to Shakespearians. The first (pp. 9-35) is an admirable exposition by 
Giles E. Dawson of tlic nature of Elizabethan copyright and a summary ot the sometimes 
tempestuous history of “The Copyright of Sliakespcarc’s Dramatic Works’’ to the death of 
perpetual copyright in 1774. He shows that there never was a copyright of the collected Works 
and that each successive publisher of the W 5 rks, whether an individual or a syndicate, owned 
a majority of the separate plays. 

The second essay (pp. 119-32) is an acute and closely reasoned study by Harry R. Hoppe of 
''John of Bordeux: A Bad Quarto that never Reached Print’’, based on Ren wick’s edition of the 
manuscript for the Malone Society. Hoppe is clearly right in his insistence that the text results 
from the combined efforts of reporter-dictators and a scribe, rather than of a reader-dictator and 
a scribe, as Renwick suggested. Other ‘bad’ texts are availal^lc only in printed versions; Hoppe’s 
observations and conclusions arc important because the play under examination is a manuscript, 
in which the mental and physical processes of the coyipilcrs frequently reveal themselves. 


* Modem Language Review, xu (July 1946), 237-46. 
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The stage directions in the F text of Lear led W. W. Greg to the conclusion tliar a proinpt-boc'jk 
was its basis, but his correspondence with John Berryman has resulted in a modification^ of some 
of his earlier opinions. Bearing in mind the fact that in Act ii die Bastard’s soliloquy should be 
printed as a separate scene, he now suggests (i) that the editor of F may have introduced act and 
scene divisions, working from an undivided Q and an undivided prompt-book, or (2) diat 
“the manuscript used for the Folio Lear may have been altered to fit it for a late provincial 
performance” — Berryman inclines to the latter alternative. 

The survival of proof sheets in early editions of Shakespeare has generally been attributed to 
accident. A new and more plausible explanation is offered by Francis R. Johnson in “Printers’ 
‘Copy Books’ and the Black Market in the Elizabethan Book Trade”, ^ namely that the sheets 
are found in ‘copy’ books, one or more of which were allowed to workmen in Elizabethan 
printing shops. Starting with the litigation that followed the printing of Dowland’s Second Book 
of Songs or Ayres in 1600, Johnson traces the recorded history of the “ancient custom” of allowing 
‘copy’ books and produces a short but valuable chapter on a neglected phase of early printing, 
illustrated by references to the proof sheets m the First Folio and other dramatic texts and to the 
remarkable Folger Library fragment of the first edition of the Passionate Pilgrim. 

The perplexities arising out of Renaissance punctuation arc little appreciated except by editors 
of early books, and even these, in my opinion, are frequently too confident of the authority of 
their texts. It is now generally conceded that ‘Elizabethan’ spellings arc much more apt to 
originate with the compositor than with the author, except in rare cases where unfamiliar or 
poorly written words are painfully reproduced literatim. Frequently it has been possible to assign 
pages of a book to one or another of the compositors who worked on it on the basis of their 
preferential spelUngs, and on occasion data have been compiled that seemed to warrant behef that 
some compositors may be identified by their characteristic habits of punctuation. If these things 
be true, it is not surprising that Dover Wilson is driven to confess^ his bewilderment at the variety 
in the early editions of the twenty-one plays he has edited and to agree with W. W. Greg that 
“ Wc can probably rely on [the punctuation] of the early editions even less tlian wc can on their 
spelling”. Like Peter Alexander, whose British Academy lecture on “ Shakespeare’s Punctuation” 
Wilson is reviewing, I too have long been fond of the F pointing of Hamlet’s “What a piece of 
worke is a man !”, but, while denying that the punctuation in either Qa or F can be proved to 
be as Shakespeare set it down, I confess that Wilson’s eloquent use of quotations from Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity and Pico della Mirandola’s Oratio de Horninis Dignitate almost persuades me to 
accept tlie reading of this aria as it is scored in Qa. 

' Review of English Studies^ xxii (July 1946), 229. 

^ The Library, 5th scr., i (September 1946), 97-105, 

3 Review of English Studies, xxni (January 1947), '70-8. 
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